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THUNDER  BELOW 


Chapter  I 


IT  was  the  last  afternoon  of  Carnaval.  We  were 
sitting  at  a  table  in  front  of  El  Vesubio  in  Paso 
Sucre  watching  the  crowd  move  around  the  plaza. 
It  had  been  a  good  fiesta,  really.  San  Mateo  was 
a  small  place  and  facilities  for  Carnaval  were  limited 
but  the  town  had  put  on  a  pretty  good  show,  really. 
The  weather  was  fine.  It  was  the  beginning  of  dry 
season  and  not  too  warm  after  mid-day.  We  sat 
drinking  beer  and  watching  the  procession.  We 
drank  a  lot  of  beer  because  the  beer  was  cold.  A 
sail  boat  had  brought  in  a  load  of  ice  from  Caru- 
pano  for  the  Carnaval  so  we  drank  a  lot  of  cold  beer 
while  we  had  the  chance.  It  was  quite  a  parade. 
There  were  five  automobiles  decorated  and  loaded 
with  people.  The  rest  of  the  parade  was  made  up 
of  people  on  horse-back  and  afoot.  They  moved 
in  a  mass  without  any  attempt  at  formation.  Every- 
one was  in  costume  of  some  sort.  The  band  played 
in  the  plaza  and  the  crowd  traversed  the  streets  on 
the  four  sides  of  it.  Paso  Sucre  was  the  widest 
street  and  rather  the  center  of  things  so  we  were  in 
a  good  spot.    The  street  was  lined  with  tables  two 
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deep  and  we  were  in  the  outer  row.  We  were  so 
close  to  the  paraders  that  occasionally  one  of  them 
would  snatch  a  glass  of  beer  from  our  table  and  bring 
back  the  empty  mug  on  the  next  lap.  We  were  all 
enjoying  it — even  Horner.  He  was  enjoying  it  in 
spells,  at  least.  He  never  enjoyed  anything  con- 
tinuously. The  best  he  could  do  was  enjoy  some- 
thing in  spells.  He'd  enjoy  something  for  a  few 
minutes  and  then  he'd  get  sulky  about  something. 
After  a  while  he'd  be  laughing  again.  Scotty  was 
drunk  and  perfectly  happy.  His  face  was  red  and 
he  grinned  all  the  time  and  there  were  bubbles  at 
the  corners  of  his  mouth.  You  could  always  tell 
when  he  was  drunk  by  the  bubbles.  The  boss  was 
well  along,  too,  and  he  had  his  arm  around  Susan. 
She  was  petting  him  a  little.  I  turned  my  chair  out- 
ward and  tried  to  watch  the  fiesta  but  I  couldn't  help 
looking  at  Susan,  now  and  then,  petting  the  boss. 
She  looked  at  me  and  shook  her  head  a  little.  Her 
mouth  went  down  at  the  corners.  She  was  trying  to 
tell  me  not  to  mind.  The  boss  couldn't  see  her  be- 
cause he  was  blind.  I  couldn't  help  minding,  though. 
I  tried  not  to  mind.  I  tried  to  enjoy  the  fiesta.  It 
was  perfectly  ridiculous,  minding. 

A  truck  came  along  with  some  friends  of  mine  in 
it.   The  truck  was  an  open  one  and  decorated  with 
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palm  leaves.  It  was  loaded  with  girls  and  young 
men  dressed  as  criollos.  The  men  wore  red  sashes 
and  bands  around  their  heads  and  the  girls  had  on 
big  straw  hats  and  red  scarfs.  They  were  all  shout- 
ing and  blowing  horns.  Rafael  Adrian  was  in  the 
truck.  He  spotted  me  and  yelled,  "Viva,  Martin!" 
The  others  saw  me  then  and  they  all  yelled,  "Viva, 
Martin! "  and  commenced  to  bombard  us  with  hands- 
ful  of  candy.  We  all  ducked  our  heads  and  the 
hard  pieces  of  candy  clattered  on  the  table  tops  and 
against  the  glasses  and  a  horde  of  ragged  kids 
scrambled  under  our  feet  to  get  the  candy.  Scotty 
got  a  couple  of  pieces  and  stood  up  and  tried  to 
throw  them  back  at  the  people  in  the  truck.  He 
nearly  fell  over  and  everyone  laughed.  Everyone 
except  Horner.  He  was  sore.  A  piece  of  candy 
had  hit  him  on  the  head.  He  wasn't  sore  about  that, 
though.  He  was  really  sore  because  Rafael  had  no- 
ticed me.  He  resented  my  being  noticed.  If  they 
had  thrown  the  candy  at  him  he  would  have  been 
pleased. 

"Some  of  Ken's  spig  friends,"  he  said.  "A 
bunch  of  parasites.  They'll  be  around  for  a  free 
drink." 

"What's  the  matter,  Horner?"  the  boss  asked. 
"What's  the  matter  with  Horner?" 
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"Oh  nothing,"  Horner  said.  "Just  some  of  Ken's 
drunken  friends." 

"What's  the  matter,  Horner?"  Scotty  said.  "Look. 
I've  got  a  handful  of  candy.  Let's  get  that  bunch, 
when  they  come  around.  Did  you  see  me  throw 
at  them  that  time?  Did  you  see  me,  huh?  I  was 
trying  to  hit  that  pretty  girl.  That  pretty  Sanchez 
girl.  I'll  hit  her,  next  time.  Come  on,  Horner. 
Let's  you  and  I  hit  that  pretty  Sanchez  girl  next 
time  they  come  around.    Come  on." 

Scotty  swayed  on  his  feet  and  pulled  at  Hor- 
ner's arm.  Horner  shook  him  off.  Scotty  sat  down 
again.  He  laughed  all  the  time.  He  made  faces 
at  the  kids  hanging  around  our  table.  The  kids 
stood  with  their  hands  behind  their  backs  and  laughed 
at  him. 

Susan  sat  close  to  Walt  and  told  him  everything 
that  was  going  on.  She  described  all  the  costumes 
and  told  him  about  all  the  crazy  antics.  She  had 
to  talk  all  the  time.  There  was  always  something 
happening.  It  was  interesting  to  watch  her.  It  was 
fascinating  to  watch  her  if  you  weren't  used  to  seeing 
Susan  and  the  boss  together.  She  had  a  way  of  see- 
ing everything  and  describing  it  to  Walt  without 
seeming  to  think  about  it.  She  did  it  mechanically. 
The  expression  on  her  face  had  nothing  to  do  with 
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what  she  was  saying.    She  told  Walt  all  about  the 
fiesta  and  looked  at  me  all  the  time.    I  hoped  no- 
body would  notice.    Scotty  was  too  drunk  to  notice 
and  Horner  was  sulking. 
Horner  laughed,  suddenly. 

"What's  Horner  laughing  at?"  Walt  asked.  "It 
must  be  something  dirty.  What's  Horner  laughing 
at,  Ken?" 

"At  Scotty,"  I  said. 

"What's  Scotty  doing?" 

"There  are  a  couple  of  girls  trying  to  get  money 
from  him.    They're  making  signs." 
Walt  laughed. 
"Are  they  very  black?" 
"A  little." 

"Muir,  why  don't  you  pay  your  women?  Scotty 
never  pays  his  women,  Susan.  Muir,  pay  your 
debts.    How  much  are  they  worth,  Ken?" 

"I'd  say  a  bolivar." 

"Muir,  give  the  girls  a  bolivar  apiece." 

Scotty  gave  the  girls  some  money  and  they  went 
away,  giggling.  Everyone  laughed  at  Scotty.  He 
was  embarrassed.  Horner  always  laughed  loudly 
whenever  anyone  was  embarrassed. 

The  sun  was  setting  now  and  there  was  a  red  glow 
all  around.   There  was  a  cool  breeze  stirring  and  it 
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reminded  me  of  fall  in  the  States.  A  sweetish  per- 
fume came  from  the  flowers  in  the  plaza  across  the 
street.  The  crowd  commenced  to  thin  out.  Horner 
was  showing  his  liquor.  He  moped  into  his  glass 
and  his  head  swayed.  His  eyes  were  fixed  and 
watery. 

"What  are  we  doing  tonight?"  I  asked. 

"It  will  be  rough  tonight,"  Walt  said.  "They  let 
the  putas  in  the  plaza  on  the  last  night.  Maybe 
we  better  stay  home.    What  do  you  think,  Susan?" 

"We  better  stay  home,"  Susan  said.  "They  throw 
that  stinking  perfume  tonight." 

"Yes.  Let's  stay  home.  Ken,  you  have  dinner 
with  us." 

"I  better  not.   I  better  work." 

"Let  it  go.    You  have  dinner  with  us." 

I  looked  at  Susan.  She  nodded  and  puckered  her 
lips. 

"All  right.  I've  got  to  finish  that  report  for 
Saturday's  boat." 

The  tables  around  us  were  nearly  all  deserted. 
The  boys  went  about  collecting  glasses  and  mopping 
up  the  slopped  beer  and  shoving  the  chairs  in  un- 
der the  tables.  It  was  getting  dark  fast.  Webb 
came  toward  us  from  across  the  plaza. 

"My  God,"  Horner  said  and  turned  his  chair 
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around  so  his  back  was  toward  Webb.  Webb  came 
up,  walking  fast,  and  he  stopped  short  at  our  table. 
He  grinned,  nervously.  He  was  self-conscious.  He 
always  walked  fast  as  though  he  had  something 
important  to  do  and  then  he'd  stop  and  stand  about 
awkwardly.    He  tried  to  be  hearty. 

"Hello,  Walt.  Hello,  Ken."  He  bowed  jerkily 
to  Susan.   "Some  parade,"  he  said. 

He  sat  down  and  wiped  his  face  with  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief.   "Anybody  have  a  drink?" 

Walt  muttered  something.  I  said,  "No,  thanks." 
Horner  ignored  him.  Scotty  was  winking  at  a  girl 
who  leaned  against  the  door  of  the  botaquin.  It 
was  funny  how  everyone  felt  about  Webb.  There 
was  nothing  wrong  with  him,  really.  He  was  just 
boring.  He  tried  too  hard.  He  wanted  to  be  a 
good  fellow  and  he  didn't  know  how.  Even  the 
natives  knew  that.  They'd  drink  his  liquor  and  then 
sneak  away  from  him.  He  was  always  offering  to 
buy  drinks. 

The  street  was  nearly  empty.  Scotty's  girl  had 
drifted  away  from  the  door  and  he  was  getting 
restless. 

"Let's  go  somewhere,"  he  said.    "Ken,  let's  you 
and  I  and  Horner  go  somewhere." 
"Where,  Scotty?"  I  asked. 
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"I'll  show  you,"  he  grinned  and  winked.  "I'll 
show  you  some  fun.  Come  on."  He  pulled  at  my 
sleeve. 

"I  don't  want  to  go  Scotty,"  I  said. 

"Come  on.   I'll  show  you  some  fun." 

"Ken  won't  go,  Scotty,"  Horner  said.  "He's 
invited  out  for  dinner.  He  won't  go  with  us.  The 
boss  invited  him  to  dinner." 

"Well,  come  on,  Horner.   We'll  go.   Come  on." 

Horner  got  up  and  he  and  Muir  staggered  away 
across  the  plaza. 

"What  a  pair!"  Webb  said.  He  shook  his  head 
and  tried  to  look  wise  and  superior. 

"Come  on,  Susan.  I'm  hungry,"  Walt  said. 
"Come  on,  Ken." 

We  got  up  to  leave. 

"Well,  so  long,"  Webb  said.  "So  long,  Susan. 
So  long,  Ken." 

We  left  him  sitting  there  alone.  When  we  turned 
the  corner  I  looked  back  and  he  had  gotten  up  from 
the  table  and  was  walking  away  fast,  as  though  he 
had  somewhere  important  to  go. 

The  three  of  us  walked  to  Walt's  house.  He 
and  Susan  lived  two  blocks  away  from  the  staff 
house,  where  the  rest  of  us  lived.  Susan  held  Walt's 
arm  and  guided  him  and  I  walked  on  the  outside. 
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You  could  smell  food  cooking  and  charcoal  fires. 
Walt  hummed  a  tune  and  tapped  his  cane*  Susan 
pressed  my  arm.  I  looked  at  her  and  shook  my 
head.  She  smiled  and  pressed  my  arm  again.  She'd 
had  a  few  drinks.  She  was  usually  very  careful  but 
she  got  careless  sometimes  when  she'd  had  a  drink. 

"Horner's  a  dog,"  Walt  said.  "Why  don't  you 
whip  him.  Ken?" 

"What's  the  use?"  I  said. 

" You're  not  afraid  of  him,  are  you?" 

"I  never  thought  of  it.  It  wouldn't  do  any  good. 
It  would  be  worse  afterwards.  I  have  to  live  with 
him." 

"You  ought  to  whip  him.  That's  what  he  needs. 
A  good  whipping." 

When  we  reached  the  house  Susan  and  Walt  went 
to  their  room  and  I  went  to  another  and  took  off 
my  jacket  and  tie  and  shirt.  I  poured  some  water 
from  a  stone  jug  into  the  basin.  There  was  no 
towel  on  the  rack  and  I  turned  to  go  for  one  when 
Susan  came  in  with  a  towel  in  her  hand.  She  came 
up  to  me  and  stood  close,  looking  at  me.  Her 
lips  quivered.  She  put  her  hand  on  my  bare  arm. 
She  dropped  the  towel  to  the  floor  and  put  her  arms 
around  me  and  kissed  me  hard,  with  her  eyes  shut. 
I  stood  still  with  my  arms  down  at  my  sides.  She 
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released  me  and  stood  away  for  a  second  with  her 
eyes  still  shut.   Then  she  opened  them  and  smiled. 

"Here's  a  towel,  Ken,"  she  said.  She  turned 
and  went  out  of  the  room.  I  picked  up  the  towel 
and  splashed  the  cold  water  over  my  head  and 
face. 

Walt  mixed  rum  cocktails  and  we  sat  in  the  patio 
before  dinner.  It  was  dark  and  the  house-boy 
switched  on  the  lights.  Walt  was  in  a  good  humor. 
He  showed  off,  mixing  the  drinks  and  pouring  them. 
It  was  really  wonderful  how  he  could  do  it,  being 
blind.  He  filled  the  glasses  to  the  brim  and  didn't 
spill  a  drop.  He  bragged  about  it  and  we  kidded 
him. 

"No  one  but  an  old  sot  could  do  that,"  I  said. 
"That  comes  from  practice.  I  know  lots  of  drunks 
who  can  mix  drinks  in  the  dark." 

"The  first  part  of  that  is  undoubtedly  true.  You 
do  know  lots  of  drunks.  The  inference  that  I'm  a 
drunk  is  an  equivocation.  Notice  my  grammar.  No- 
tice my  deft  handling  of  the  English  tongue.  I'm 
twice  as  good  in  Spanish.  Spanish  gives  a  man  a 
chance.  I  am  not  a  drunk.  I'm  a  drinking  man. 
We're  both  drinking  men.   Here's  to  drinking  men." 

"Let's  drink  to  something  special." 

"All  right.    Here's  to  Susan." 
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"Here's  to  Susan  and  Walt,"  I  said. 

"It's  the  same  thing,"  Walt  said. 

"Let's  drink  to  the  three  of  us,"  Susan  said. 

"It's  the  same  thing,"  Walt  said.  "Here's  to 
Susan  and  Walt  and  Ken." 

We  had  several  more  drinks  and  Walt  got  remi- 
niscent. He  got  started  on  things  we  had  done  to- 
gether before  he  was  blind.  Susan  had  heard  all 
the  stories  often  but  Walt  was  a  good  talker  and  we 
enjoyed  hearing  him.  He  always  told  things  in  a 
new  way  so  that  they  sounded  like  new  stories.  Walt 
was  a  great  chap.  I  could  understand  Susan  marry- 
ing him.  He  was  fine-looking.  There  was  some- 
thing about  him.  People  always  noticed  him.  He 
was  fine-looking  even  now,  with  his  eyes  sunken  in. 
He  was  big  and  very  brown.  He  never  wore  a  hat 
after  he  lost  his  sight  because  he  couldn't  be  bothered 
groping  around  for  it.  The  brown  went  up  into  his 
dark  hair.  He  always  wore  white  suits  and  foulard 
ties  with  red  in  them.  He  sent  to  New  York  for  his 
clothes  and  wrote  long  letters  describing  exactly 
what  he  wanted. 

Walt  started  to  sing  a  Mexican  song  and  Susan 
laughed  and  shut  him  up.  She  said  it  was  time  for 
food  when  people  started  to  sing. 

Walt  got  sleepy  after  dinner  and  I  left  early. 
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Susan  took  me  to  the  door.  She  wanted  to  kiss  me 
but  I  held  her  away. 

"It  makes  it  worse,"  I  said. 

"I  know.    Good  night,  querido,"  she  said. 

"Good  night,  querida." 

On  the  way  home  I  passed  the  house  of  Rafael 
Adrian.  There  was  a  light  on  upstairs  and  Rafael 
was  standing  in  his  underwear,  shaving. 

"Ola,  primo,"  I  called. 

Rafael  stepped  out  onto  the  balcony  above  me. 

"Ola,  hermano,"  he  said.  He  leaned  over  the  rail 
and  kept  on  rubbing  his  chin  with  the  lathered  brush. 
"Where  are  you  going?" 

"Home." 

"Home?  Diablo!  Wait  a  minute.  I'll  be  right 
down.   We'll  have  a  time.   Wait  a  minute." 

"No.    I've  got  to  work  tomorrow." 

"Diablo!  Work  on  Ash  Wednesday?  Don't  be 
an  imbecile." 

"No.  I've  got  to  work.  See  you  tomorrow 
night." 

"All  right  then.  Tomorrow  night.   Oye.  Listen. 
Scotty  and  Horner  created  a  scandal  tonight." 
"What  did  they  do?" 

"They  created  a  scandal.  They  followed  a  girl 
across  the  river.    She  was  a  teniente's  girl.  The 
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teniente  was  at  the  house  waiting  for  her.  He  was 
rabid.  He  threatened  to  shoot  them  all.  Scotty 
and  Horner  stood  across  the  street  and  threw  mud 
at  the  house." 

"Did  the  police  come?" 

"Yes.  Scotty  gave  the  policeman  a  fuerte  and 
he  let  them  go.    Scotty's  a  person." 

"He'll  reform  again  tomorrow." 

"Yes  and  he'll  be  drunk  tomorrow  night.  He's 
a  person.  He'll  have  a  big  rat  tomorrow."  A  rat 
means  a  hang-over. 

"You'll  have  a  rat,  too." 

"Not  I.  I've  got  a  new  system.  I  chase  beer 
with  brandy.  A  man  from  Piritu  told  me  about  it. 
I  haven't  had  a  rat  since  Carnaval  started." 

"You  haven't  been  sober." 

"Yes  I  have.  I  sobered  up  for  half  hour  this 
morning  to  try  the  system.  It  works  fine.  I  didn't 
have  a  rat  at  all." 

"Well,  I'll  see  you  tomorrow." 

"Well,  then,  tomorrow.  Go  with  God." 

"To  God,  primo." 
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EARLY  morning  and  late  evening  are  the  best 
parts  of  the  day  in  the  tropics.  It  is  cooler 
then  and  there  is  more  life  everywhere.  Birds 
sing  in  the  early  morning  and  people  move  about 
with  energy  and  good  humor.  I  was  glad  I  hadn't 
stayed  out  late  with  Rafael.  I  felt  fine  after  my 
bath.  None  of  the  others  was  awake  and  I  went 
back  to  the  corral  and  talked  to  the  servants  and 
animal  men.  The  men  squatted  on  their  haunches 
and  smoked,  talking  over  the  fiesta.  The  horses 
and  burros  and  mules  moved  about  the  enclosure  and 
munched  the  fresh  grass  brought  in  from  the  potrero. 
The  pet  fawn  hopped  about  trying  to  horn  in  on  the 
feast  but  he  wasn't  having  much  luck.  The  burros 
kicked  at  him  and  bared  their  teeth.  I  gathered  a 
bundle  of  the  grass  and  carried  it  to  the  front  patio 
and  the  deer  followed  me,  pulling  at  the  trailing 
leaves  of  grass.  I  dumped  the  grass  on  the  stone 
floor  where  he  could  eat  in  peace.  The  cook  gave 
me  a  cup  of  black  coffee  and  I  took  it  into  the  office 
and  sat  at  the  typewriter  and  got  to  work.  I  had 
a  long  report  to  write  for  the  Maracaibo  office,  cov- 
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ering  the  work  done  on  my  last  field  trip.  The  field 
notes  had  all  been  computed  and  the  maps  drawn 
and  all  that  remained  was  the  report.  I  wanted  to 
get  it  out  on  Saturday's  boat,  for  there  wouldn't  be 
another  boat  for  a  month.  I  worked  for  about  a 
half  hour  and  then  the  boss  came  in.  He  came  tap- 
ping into  the  patio  with  Pepe  leading  him.  Pepe 
was  a  little  Indian  kid  Walt  had  picked  up  in  the 
interior. 

"Hello,  Walt,"  I  called. 

"Hi,  Ken.   Anyone  else  up?" 

"No." 

"I'll  turn  them  out,"  Walt  said.  He  went  around 
the  patio,  shouting  into  the  rooms,  turning  them  out. 

"Hey,  you  birds!"  he  shouted.  "Snap  out  of  it. 
What  the  hell!    Turn  out.   This  isn't  a  bank!" 

Scotty  ran  out  of  his  room,  naked,  and  made  for 
the  shower  in  the  back  patio.  Horner  and  Webb  fol- 
lowed him  a  few  seconds  later.  That  accounted  for 
everybody.   The  other  men  were  away  in  the  field. 

Walt  looked  fresh  and  healthy.  He  put  a  record 
on  the  Victrola  and  jigged  a  few  steps  on  the  stone 
floor.  We  went  into  the  dining-room,  a  screened-ofF 
place  at  one  end  of  the  patio.  Pablo  brought  us 
breakfast.  There  were  fresh  grapefruit  and  arepas 
and  bacon  and  eggs  and  marmalade.   The  table  was 
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long,  with  places  for  ten  men  because  sometimes 
we  were  all  in  town  together.  Everyone  kept  his 
regular  place  so  that  we  sat  scattered  when  some  of 
the  men  were  in  the  field.  Walt  always  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  Webb  and  Horner  and  Scotty 
came  in  and  took  their  places,  scattered  about  the 
long  table  and  Pablo  served  them.  Everything  was 
quiet  for  a  while.  No  one  wanted  to  break  the  ice. 
Scotty  was  grinning  into  his  plate  and  Horner  snick- 
ered. You  could  tell  they  wanted  to  talk  about  last 
night. 

"Say,  Scotty,"  I  said,  "The  jefe  civil  was  in  look- 
ing for  you  this  morning." 

Scotty  looked  up,  his  face  serious.  He  was  very 
red  and  his  eyes  were  bloodshot. 

"Was  he,  Ken,  really?    What  did  he  want?" 

"He  said  you  were  to  go  to  the  jefetura  right 
away — inmediatemente." 

"What  for?    Did  he  say  what  for?" 

"He  said  you  created  a  scandal  across  the 
river." 

"You're  kidding  me.  Why  we  didn't  do  anything. 
We  didn't  do  anything,  did  we  Horner?" 

"Oh,  Horner  was  there,  too?" 

"Sure  he  was.  We  didn't  do  anything,  did  we 
Horner?" 
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"He's  kidding  you,  Scotty,"  Horner  said.  "Don't 
be  so  thick.  The  jefe  civil  wasn't  here." 

"Well  how  did  Ken  know  about  it  then?" 

"Someone  told  him.  Someone  tells  everything 
around  here." 

Scotty  laughed.  "We  had  a  time,  though,"  he 
said.   "You  were  drunk  as  hell,  Horner." 

"I  was  drunk.  Listen  to  that.  /  was  drunk. 
How  about  you?  Who  brought  you  home,  anyway?" 

"You  didn't,  I'll  tell  you  that." 

"The  hell  I  didn't.  We  put  you  to  bed.  That 
peon  and  I." 

"What  peon?" 

"What  peon?    My  God!" 

"I  remember  everything.  There  wasn't  any  peon." 

"The  hell  there  wasn't.   You  were  cockeyed." 

"We  drank  a  lot  yesterday.  I  bet  I  drank  two 
dozen  bottles  of  beer." 

"Two  dozen  bottles!"  Horner  said.  "You're 
crazy.  I  drank  more  than  you  and  I  had  to  take 
you  home." 

"Listen  to  him!    He  drank  more  than  I!    I  can 
drink  you  down  any  time." 
"Do  you  want  to  bet?" 
"I'll  bet  you." 

"All  right.  We'll  see,  tonight.   If  you  drink  two 
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dozen  bottles  I'll  pay  for  them.  Two  dozen  large 
bottles.    Not  those  little  Princesas." 

"You  won't  do  anything  of  the  kind,  Horner," 
Walt  said.  "You  and  Scotty  stay  in  tonight.  We've 
got  work  to  do  around  here.  Neither  of  you  knows 
how  to  drink  anyway." 

Webb  laughed  and  Horner  turned  on  him. 

"What  the  hell  are  you  laughing  at?"  he  said, 
"I  suppose  you  think  you  can  drink." 

Webb  grinned  nervously  and  his  face  got  red  and 
he  looked  down  at  the  table. 

"I  suppose  you  think  you  can  drink  more  than  I 
can.  You're  a  hell  raiser,  you  are.  You're  a  regular 
devil.   How  many  women  did  you  make  last  night? " 

"I  never  said  anything  about  making  women,  Hor- 
ner," Webb  said. 

"No,  I  guess  you  didn't.  You  never  make  any 
women.  You  get  along  without  them.  Hey,  Scotty, 
do  you  know  how  Webb  gets  along  without  women?" 

"Shut  up,  Horner!"  Walt  said.  Horner  was 
laughing. 

"Webb  has  his  own  way,"  Horner  said,  "Hace  la 
paja.  Hace  la  paja."  He  made  a  gesture  that  goes 
with  the  slang  phrase. 

"Shut  up,  Horner!"  Walt  said  and  banged  his  fist 
on  the  table.    He  didn't  see  where  he  was  hitting 
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and  a  plate  smashed  on  the  floor.  "Shut  your 
mouth!  Get  the  hell  out  of  here,  all  of  you.  Get 
to  work!"  He  pushed  back  his  chair  and  rose. 
"Come  on,  Webb.  I've  got  some  letters  to  do." 

The  two  rooms  in  the  front  of  the  house  were 
used  for  work.  One  was  fixed  up  for  a  drafting  room 
and  Walt's  desk  and  the  files  and  typewriters  were 
in  the  other.  Scotty  and  Horner  went  into  the  draft- 
ing room  and  Walt  and  Webb  and  I  went  into  the 
office.  I  got  at  the  report  and  Walt  dictated  letters 
to  Webb.  I  pounded  away  at  the  typewriter  with 
two  fingers  and  thought  about  Webb.  I  felt  sorry 
for  him.  He  had  it  coming,  in  a  way.  Horner 
rubbed  it  in,  though.  He  was  a  skunk.  You  couldn't 
do  anything  about  it,  though.  I  was  glad  I  didn't 
have  to  be  in  town  all  the  time.  It  was  like  this 
nearly  all  the  time.  Horner  was  supposed  to  be  a 
field  man,  too,  but  he'd  lost  his  nerve  in  the  field  and 
Walt  kept  him  in  the  office,  computing  with  Scotty. 
He  was  a  good  man  in  the  office  and  he'd  been  a 
good  field  engineer  till  he  lost  his  nerve. 

I  went  into  the  drafting  room  to  get  some  figures 
for  my  report.  Scotty  and  Horner  were  figuring 
geographical  positions.  Scotty  had  a  book  of  field 
notes  and  read  out  the  angles  and  distances.  Hor- 
ner paged  through  the  book  of  traverse  tables  and 
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called  out  the  differences  in  latitude  and  departure 
and  Scotty  entered  them  on  the  position  sheets.  They 
worked  fast  together. 

"How  do  you  feel,  Scotty?"  I  asked. 

"Pretty  bad,  now.  I  felt  good  when  I  first  got 
up.  It's  funny  how  you  feel  better  at  first.  I'm 
through  drinking." 

"You  mean  till  tonight." 

"No.    I'm  through  for  good." 

"Go  on,  Scotty.    You  always  say  that." 

"I  mean  it  this  time." 

"For  how  much?" 

"Twenty-five  bolivars." 

"I'll  take  it.  It's  a  shame,  though.  Twenty-five 
bolivars." 

Scotty  took  a  pencil  and  wrote  on  the  white- 
washed wall.  "Ken,  25  bolivars.  Scotty,  25  boli- 
vars. Scotty  doesn't  take  another  drink."  He 
turned  around  and  grinned. 

"Maybe  I  better  make  a  limit,"  he  said. 

"All  right,"  I  said.  He  added  a  line  to  the  in- 
scription.  "Till  Holy  Week." 

"All  right,"  I  said.   "I'll  win  anyway." 

After  lunch  I  went  out  for  cigarettes  to  the  bodega 
on  the  corner.  The  bodega  was  a  little  mud  hut  with 
pink  walls  and  palm  roof.    Pacheco  sat  out  front, 
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his  chair  tilted  back  against  the  wall.  He  rose  when 
I  came  up. 

"Buenos  dias,  Mr.  Martin,"  he  said.  He  was  a 
withered  little  old  fellow,  the  color  of  tanned  leather. 

"Que  hay,  Pacheco,"  I  said,  "I  want  some  Bandera 
Rojas."  We  went  into  the  store.  The  place  smelled 
of  garlic  and  dried  fish  and  kerosene.  There  was  a 
door  behind  the  counter  that  opened  into  the  family- 
living  quarters.  I  looked  inside.  The  senora  and 
Lolita  were  pounding  corn. 

"Buenos  dias,  senora.   Ola,  Lolita,"  I  called. 

Lolita  came  out  into  the  store. 

"Ola,  Ken,"  she  said  and  smiled.  She  was  a 
beautiful  youngster.  We  were  all  very  fond  of  her. 
Even  Horner  was  nice  to  her.  She'd  have  been  a 
beauty,  anywhere. 

"Sit  down,  Mr.  Martin,"  Pacheco  said. 

I  sat  on  a  stool  and  Pacheco  squatted  on  his 
haunches.  "Lolita,  pour  some  wine,"  he  said. 

The  girl  handed  me  some  wine  in  a  tin  cup.  I 
caught  her  hand. 

"How's  the  movie  star?"  I  said.  Lolita  was  crazy 
about  movie  stars.  We  always  gave  her  our  old 
magazines  and  she'd  clip  the  pictures  of  movie  stars. 
She  knew  them  all  by  name  but  you'd  never  recog- 
nize them,  the  way  she  pronounced  them. 
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"All  right,"  she  said,  "You  laugh.  But  Pm  go- 
ing to  Hollywood  some  day.  You'll  see.  And  Pm 
going  to  marry  an  American.  I'll  never  marry 
anyone  but  an  American." 

I  laughed.  "You'll  be  sorry  if  you  do.  Ameri- 
cans are  bad." 

"I  don't  care.  I  like  only  Americans.  I  like  them 
all.  Even  those  drunken  ones — Horner  and  Scotty. 
And  that  one  that  has  the  criolla  woman,  Mr.  Scull." 

You  could  never  explain  that  Scotty  wasn't  an 
American.  He  was  white  and  spoke  English,  so  he 
was  an  American.  That  was  all  there  was  to  it. 
Englishmen  were  niggers  from  Trinidad.  An  En- 
glishman was  a  black  man.  So  Scotty  couldn't  be  an 
Englishman.  He  had  to  be  an  American.  There  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  Scotsman. 

"Do  you  like  me,  too?"  I  asked. 

"Even  you,"  Lolita  said.  It  was  worth  something 
to  see  her  smile.  You  always  tried  to  make  her 
smile.  Her  eyes  danced  and  her  teeth  were  white 
and  even. 

"Go  on  to  your  work,"  Pacheco  said,  "I  want  to 
talk  to  Mr.  Martin." 

Pacheco  owned  some  land  back  in  the  hills  and  he 
was  anxious  to  get  the  oil  rights  on  it.  Under  the 
law,  the  land  owner  had  the  first  chance  at  sub- 
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surface  rights.  I  was  handling  the  thing  for  him. 
He  was  illiterate  so  I  had  prepared  the  papers  and 
sent  them  to  the  Department  of  Fomento.  It  was  a 
simple  thing,  just  a  matter  of  filling  out  forms,  but 
Pacheco  was  very  grateful.  He  was  a  great  talker 
and  we  sipped  our  wine  and  talked  a  long  time. 
When  I  returned  to  the  house  the  others  had  finished 
siesta  and  were  back  at  work. 

We  knocked  off  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Little  Pepe  led  Walt  home  and  the  rest  of  us  bathed 
and  dressed  and  walked  uptown.  We  sat  in  the 
plaza  on  the  bench  under  the  trees  and  watched  the 
senoritas  pass  on  their  way  to  the  cathedral.  They 
wore  black  lace  mantillas.  Their  high  heels  tapped 
on  the  cement  walk.  Most  of  them  spoke  to  us,  sit- 
ting on  the  bench  by  the  statue  of  Anzoategui.  Scotty 
and  Horner  went  to  El  Vesubio  to  play  billiards  and 
I  walked  around  the  outside  of  the  plaza.  I  saw 
Rafael  leaning  against  the  iron  fence.  A  naked  kid 
was  shining  his  shoes.  Rafael  was  all  dressed  up. 
He  wore  a  black  coat  with  gray  striped  trousers  and 
a  bat-wing  collar  and  bow  tie.  He  looked  funny 
with  his  dark  skin.  He  was  pure  Indian.  There  was 
a  black  smudge  on  his  forehead.  He  waved  his  cane 
when  he  saw  me. 

"Buenos,  Ken,"  he  said. 
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"Ola,  brother,"  I  said,  "I  see  you've  been  to 
church." 

"I  always  go  on  Ash  Wednesday.    Come  on  with 
me  and  get  some  ashes." 
"You've  had  yours." 

"I'll  get  some  more."  He  rubbed  the  smudge 
from  his  forehead  with  a  silk  handkerchief. 

"What  do  they  do?"  I  asked. 

"Nothing.  They  just  put  ashes  on  your  forehead. 
It  only  takes  a  minute." 

We  walked  toward  the  cathedral. 

"How  do  you  feel?"  I  asked. 

"Horrible.    I've  got  an  enormous  rat." 

"Didn't  the  system  work?" 

"Diablo!  I've  been  in  bed  all  day.  I  couldn't 
touch  a  cigarette  right  now." 

We  went  into  the  cathedral.  It  was  a  large, 
gloomy  place  with  big  columns  and  dark  alcoves 
with  altars  in  them.  The  main  altar  seemed  away 
off.  There  were  candles  lighted  and  tapers  glowed 
in  red  glass  bowls.  There  were  lines  of  people  on 
the  sides,  moving  up  to  the  altar,  slowly,  and  their 
feet  shuffled  on  the  stone  floor  and  the  voice  of  the 
priest  droned,  sounding  away  off. 

Rafael  walked  down  the  middle  aisle,  swinging 
his  cane  and  I  followed  him,  moving  more  slowly, 
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feeling  a  little  embarrassed.  His  feet  made  a  loud 
clatter.  He  smiled  and  nodded  to  senoritas  stand- 
ing in  the  lines  along  the  side  aisles.  The  rail  at 
the  altar  was  lined  with  people  kneeling.  The  priest 
and  acolyte  moved  along  behind  the  rail,  pausing  at 
each  person.  They  moved  rapidly  and  the  people 
rose  as  they  were  passed  and  the  line  moved  up  as 
others  took  their  places.  Rafael  paid  no  attention 
to  the  line.  He  pushed  up  and  knelt  in  the  first 
empty  space  and  edged  over  and  made  room  for  me 
beside  him.  The  acolyte  carried  a  silver  bowl.  The 
priest  dipped  his  thumb  into  the  bowl  and  rubbed 
his  thumb  on  my  forehead  and  recited  the  "Merri- 
ment Homo."  He  wore  a  white  surplice  and  a  black 
cassock.  I  had  expected  him  to  be  dressed  in  robes, 
but  he  wasn't.  He  was  dressed  just  like  the  acolyte. 
We  rose  and  went  out.  Outside,  it  seemed  strange 
that  it  was  still  daylight.  It  had  seemed  like  night 
in  the  cathedral  with  the  gloom  and  the  candles. 

"I  don't  suppose  you  feel  like  a  drink,"  I  said. 

"No  thanks." 

"Well,  come  on  down  to  the  house  for  dinner. 
Walt  and  Susan  will  be  there." 
"All  right." 

We  took  a  few  turns  around  the  deserted  plaza 
and  walked  to  our  house.   Rafael  greeted  everyone 
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on  the  street.  He  spoke  to  peons  squatting  in  door- 
ways and  to  senoritas  at  their  barred  windows.  He 
didn't  seem  to  have  a  rat.  But  then,  he  never  did. 
If  no  one  happened  to  be  in  sight  on  passing  a  house 
he  stuck  his  head  between  the  bars  of  the  window 
and  shouted  something.  His  voice  echoed  on  the 
bare  walls  inside.  When  we  passed  Pacheco's  bo- 
dega we  saw  Webb  talking  to  Lolita. 

Dinner  that  evening  wasn't  very  pleasant.  I  was 
sorry  that  I  had  invited  Rafael.  I  should  have 
thought  about  Horner  but  I  had  forgotten  all  about 
him.  He  was  still  peeved  at  Rafael.  At  dinner  he 
did  everything  he  could  to  make  Rafael  uncomfort- 
able. He  talked  all  the  time,  in  English.  Usually 
he  hadn't  much  to  say  but  tonight  he  talked  all  the 
time.  No  one  else  could  get  in  a  word.  Rafael  sat 
quietly,  smiling  and  embarrassed,  not  understanding 
a  word.  Walt  got  mad  at  Horner  but  Horner 
went  right  on  talking  in  English. 

"Shut  up,  Horner!"  Walt  said.  "Talk  Spanish 
or  keep  your  mouth  shut." 

"Talk  Spanish?  Why  should  I  talk  Spanish?  I 
haven't  any  Spanish  friends  here.  All  my  friends 
here  understand  English.  English  is  good  enough 
for  any  of  my  friends." 

"Never  mind,  Walt,"  I  said.   "Let  him  go." 
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Susan  and  Walt  and  I  talked  Spanish  with  Rafael 
and  Horner  went  on  talking  loudly  in  English.  I 
was  glad  when  dinner  was  over.  The  four  of  us 
went  over  to  Walt's  house  and  played  the  Victrola 
and  talked.  It  was  pleasant  there.  Rafael  was 
very  amusing.  He  told  some  good  stories  about 
peons  and  llaneros.  We  sat  in  the  open  patio  in 
the  dark  and  listened  to  Rafael's  stories.  The  stars 
were  very  bright  and  the  breeze  was  cool  and  the 
cigarettes  glowed  in  the  dark.  I  watched  Susan's 
cigarette  moving  about  in  the  dark,  glowing.  I 
watched  it  all  the  time.  When  she  raised  it  to  her 
lips  and  drew  on  it,  it  glowed  brightly  and  I  could 
see  her  mouth.  I  watched  the  cigarette  all  the  time 
so  that  I  could  see  her  mouth  when  she  drew.  I 
played  a  kind  of  game,  waiting  for  her  to  draw. 
Susan's  mouth  was  probably  the  most  beautiful  thing 
about  her.  I  don't  know.  It's  hard  to  say.  I  have 
never  decided  what  was  the  most  beautiful  thing 
about  her.  I  know  that  I  always  looked  at  her  mouth 
most.  But  that  may  have  been  because  her  mouth 
was  so  expressive.  It  was  seldom  at  rest.  It  changed 
continually  with  little  flutters  of  expression  that  were 
thoughts  flowing.  She  had  never  trained  her  mouth. 
Her  eyes  told  you  nothing,  nor  her  hands.  They 
were  beautiful  and  mute.    But  she  hadn't  trained 
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her  mouth.  That's  probably  why  I  always  looked  at 
her  mouth  most.  You  could  tell  all  about  Susan  if 
you  watched  her  mouth. 

It  was  rather  late  when  Rafael  and  I  left.  We 
walked  along  the  dark  streets,  slowly. 

"I'm  not  going  home,"  Rafael  said,  "I'm  going 
to  see  my  woman.   Come  along." 

"No,  it's  pretty  late." 

"Come  along.  We'll  get  another  woman  for  you." 
"No,  primo,  I'm  sleepy." 

Rafael  stopped.  I  was  a  little  embarrassed  and 
wanted  to  keep  going  but  he  took  my  arm. 

"Ken,"  he  said.  "What's  wrong  with  you?  It 
isn't  good  for  you  not  to  have  women." 

"I  get  along  all  right,  primo.  I'm  no  good  with 
women.    I  haven't  got  the  talent." 

"That's  not  it,  Ken.  That's  not  the  truth.  You 
used  to  like  having  women." 

"I'm  older  now,"  I  laughed. 

"That's  not  it,  either.  I  know  what  it  is.  It's 
Susan." 

I  was  surprised  at  that.  I  was  startled.  I  didn't 
say  anything  for  a  while.  I  didn't  know  what  to 
say. 

"Why  do  you  think  that,  hermano?  Does  it 
show?    Does  everyone  know  it?"  I  asked. 
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"No.  Everyone  doesn't  know  it.  Everyone 
doesn't  watch  you  so  closely  as  I." 

"Diablo!  I  hope  other  people  don't  know.  I'd 
hate  for  people  to  know.   I  try  to  be  careful." 

"I  don't  think  anyone  else  knows.  It's  too  bad. 
I'm  sorry  for  you.  You're  foolish  though.  You 
ought  to  have  women." 

"I  don't  want  them,"  I  said. 

"Well,  it's  too  bad.  You  don't  mind  my  know- 
ing?" 

"No,  primo." 

"Well,  good-night." 

"Good-night."    I  started  to  leave. 

"Oh,  Ken!"  Rafael  called.    I  turned  around. 

"Do  you  want  to  go  hunting  on  Sunday?"  Rafael 
asked. 

"What's  up?" 

"We're  going  out  to  the  hacienda.    A  big  tiger 
has  been  killing  cattle.    We're  going  out  for  him." 
"Who's  going?" 

"A  crowd.    Ernesto  and  Ramon  and  Pedruchio. 
We'll  have  a  time." 
"You'll  all  be  drunk." 

"No,  we're  only  taking  two  bottles  of  brandy." 
I  laughed.    "No,  thanks.    Not  with  that  crowd. 
They  can't  shoot  straight  even  when  they're  sober." 
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"Well,  I'll  bring  you  a  claw." 
"All  right,  primo.  Adios." 
"Adios,  pues." 

The  house  was  dark  except  for  a  dim  light  in  the 
back  patio.  I  walked  on  tiptoe  to  my  room  so  as 
not  to  wake  anyone.  I  heard  Scotty  snoring  as  I 
passed  his  door.  I  undressed  in  the  dark.  I  could 
see  enough  from  the  moonlight  that  streamed  in.  I 
found  the  pitcher  and  basin  and  held  my  face  in  the 
cool  water.  I  drew  aside  the  mosquito  bar  and  got 
into  bed.  I  lay  on  my  back  with  my  eyes  open, 
looking  into  the  dark.  I  thought  about  Susan.  I 
mean  I  thought  about  her  deliberately.  I  thought 
about  her  all  the  time,  of  course,  but  not  deliber- 
ately. She  was  always  in  my  mind.  No  matter 
what  I  was  doing.  No  matter  where  I  was.  She 
was  always  back  somewhere  in  my  mind.  But  now 
I  thought  about  her  deliberately.  I  opened  the 
gates  and  let  her  rush  into  my  whole  mind.  It  was 
a  bad  thing  to  do.  It  would  only  be  worse  after- 
wards.  But  I  couldn't  help  it  sometimes. 
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N  Saturday  the  mail  boat  came  in  and  in  the 


\^  afternoon  we  went  down  to  the  port,  twelve 
kilometers  away.  We  hired  two  cars  for  the  trip. 
The  road  was  across  salina  mostly  and  cars  couldn't 
make  it  in  the  rainy  season  but  it  was  all  right  now 
and  we  made  it  in  half  an  hour.  The  cars  skimmed 
over  the  hard  salty  sand.  Most  of  the  gente  decente 
from  San  Mateo  went  down  to  the  port  on  boat  days 
and  we  found  all  the  cars  parked  in  a  grove  of  cocoa- 
nut  trees  near  the  wharf.  We  left  our  cars  there, 
too,  and  went  aboard  the  boat  tied  up  at  the  pier. 
The  boat  was  crowded  with  visitors.  We  went  to  the 
salon  first  and  bought  things.  We  stuffed  our  pockets 
with  American  cigarettes  and  pipe  tobacco  and  toilet 
articles  that  we  couldn't  get  in  San  Mateo.  Then  we 
went  up  to  the  main  deck  where  most  of  the  people 
were  and  ordered  beer.  We  always  took  advantage 
of  an  opportunity  to  get  cold  beer  because  there  was 
no  ice  in  town  except  when  it  was  shipped  in  for  a 
fiesta.  There  weren't  any  chairs  vacant  so  we  drank 
standing  up,  leaning  against  the  rail.  The  people 
from  San  Mateo  were  getting  the  news  from  the 
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passengers  and  crew.  Everyone  was  asking  ques- 
tions and  there  was  a  lot  of  jabbering.  The  passen- 
gers were  very  pleasant  about  telling  everything 
they  had  heard.  A  boy  kept  asking  if  there  was  any- 
body aboard  from  Margarita.  A  steward  said  yes, 
there  was  a  senora  aboard  from  Margarita  and  he 
went  and  brought  her.  A  big  fat  senora  wabbled  out 
of  a  cabin  and  said  she  was  from  Margarita  and 
she  and  the  boy  had  a  long  talk  about  the  news  from 
Margarita  and  the  boy  ordered  beer  for  the  senora. 

A  steward  saw  us  and  knew  we  were  Americans 
and  came  over. 

"Did  you  hear  about  the  fight — the  boxeo?" 

We  hadn't  heard.  We  were  very  anxious  to  hear. 

"Well,  Tunney  licked  Dempsey.  Si,  senor.  Por 
decision.  Not  por  knockout.  Por  decision.  Que 
malo!    Firpo  was  the  greatest  fighter  in  the  world." 

"Did  you  say  Tunney  won?"  Horner  asked. 

"Si,  senor.    Por  decision." 

"It's  a  lie.  I  don't  believe  it,"  Horner  said,  in 
English. 

"Que  dice?"  asked  the  steward. 

"Nada,"  Horner  said.   "It's  a  lie." 

"Hey,  Scotty!"  Walt  called.  "You  owe  me  fifty 
bolos.    Tunney  won." 

"I  owe  Rafael  twenty-five,"  I  said. 
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"I  said  Tunney  would  win,"  Webb  said. 

"You  said  he'd  win!  What  the  hell  do  you 
know  about  it?"  Horner  said.  "I  don't  believe  it. 
It's  a  damn  lie." 

Susan  had  bought  some  perfume  and  was  trying 
to  hide  it  somewhere  to  get  it  by  the  customs  man. 
It  was  a  large  bottle. 

"Put  it  in  your  waist,"  Walt  said. 

"No,  it's  too  big.  It  would  stick  way  out,"  Susan 
said.  "It  would  look  terrible.  Even  Scotty  wouldn't 
like  it." 

I  hunted  up  one  of  the  clerks  from  the  customs 
house  and  gave  him  the  perfume  to  take  ashore. 

The  whistle  blew  and  we  all  went  ashore.  We 
filed  past  the  customs  man  standing  at  the  foot  of 
the  gangplank,  looking  mad,  and  everyone  kidded 
him.  We  hurried  home  to  read  our  letters  and  the 
newspapers.  We  spread  the  mail  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  patio  on  the  floor  and  everyone  grabbed  his 
own.  I  took  the  mail  addressed  to  Frank  Hughes  as 
well  as  my  own.  Frank  was  in  the  field  so  I  took 
care  of  his  mail.  There  were  some  books  for  him 
and  he  always  let  me  open  anything  that  looked  like 
books.  I  took  the  stuff  into  my  room  and  opened 
my  letters.  I  read  the  one  from  my  mother  first. 
She  said  everyone  was  well  at  home  and  she  hoped 
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that  I  was  a  good  boy  and  went  to  church.  She 
said  even  a  Catholic  church  was  better  than  none  but 
she  hoped  there  was  a  Presbyterian  church  near. 
There  was  a  fat  letter  from  Mildred  Mabry.  It 
was  full  of  clippings,  book  and  play  reviews  from 
New  York  papers  and  cartoons  from  magazines  and 
some  F.  P.  A.  columns.  The  letter  was  long  and 
meant  to  be  very  interesting  and  amusing,  but  it  only 
irritated  me.  I  used  to  enjoy  her  letters  and  look 
forward  to  getting  them  but  now  they  only  irritated 
me.  What  was  the  matter  with  the  girl?  Couldn't 
she  see  I  wasn't  interested  any  more?  You'd  think 
she  could  tell  from  my  last  letters.  I  used  to  write 
her  long  answers  and  tried  to  make  them  amusing 
but  my  last  few  letters  were  pretty  awful.  You'd 
think  she  could  tell  from  that  that  I  wasn't  interested 
anymore.  It  was  plain  enough.  You'd  think  she  was 
dumb  or  something.  You'd  think  she'd  know  when  a 
thing  was  over  and  give  it  up.  She  just  hung  on  and 
tried  to  let  on  everything  was  just  the  same.  You 
had  to  be  brutal,  I  guess.  You  had  to  come  down  like 
a  ton  of  brick.  Well,  I'd  come  down  on  her,  all 
right.  I'd  write  her  right  away.  I'd  tell  her  I  was 
interested  in  someone  else  and  for  God's  sake  quit 
writing.  I  saved  the  clippings  and  tore  up  the  letter. 
I  put  Frank's  letters  into  a  drawer  and  opened 
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the  packages.  There  were  three  Modern  Library 
volumes  and  two  other  books.  We  liked  Modern 
Library  books  because  they  were  easy  to  carry  in  the 
field  and  if  they  got  mildewed  or  eaten  by  bugs  you 
weren't  out  much.  The  new  books  were,  "The  Red 
and  the  Black,"  "Chrysantheme,"  "The  Imperial 
Orgy,"  "The  Ant  People"  and  a  book  by  some  Hindu 
philosopher  whom  I  didn't  know. 

Walt  was  in  the  patio  and  I  called  to  him  and  he 
came  tapping  over  to  the  window. 

"When  you  go  home,  tell  Susan  there  are  some 
new  books,"  I  said. 

"All  right.    I  think  she  got  some  new  ones,  too." 

"Say,  Frank  should  be  in  soon.  Have  you  heard 
anything?" 

"I  got  a  note  from  him  the  other  day.  A  pack- 
train  came  in  from  Aragua.  He  said  he  ought  to  be 
in  next  week." 

"How's  he  making  out?" 

"He  can't  do  much.  It's  all  mesa  below  Aragua 
with  deep  sedimentation  and  no  outcrops.  He  can't 
pick  up  a  thing.  We'll  run  the  magnetometers  out 
there  when  they  come." 

"When  do  you  expect  the  magnetometer  men?" 

"They  ought  to  be  here  next  boat.  Two  of  them. 
Two  young  chaps.   Just  finished  college." 
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"It  will  be  nice  to  see  someone  new." 
"Say,  Ken,  what  are  you  doing  tomorrow?" 
"Nothing.  Why?" 

"Susan  wants  to  go  riding  in  the  morning." 
"What  are  you  doing?" 
"Oh,  I'll  sleep." 

"All  right.  Tell  her  fine.  I'll  send  a  man  out 
to  the  potrero  for  the  horses." 

"Better  get  the  little  black  for  Susan." 
"All  right.    Say,  Walt." 
"Uh-huh." 

"When  do  I  go  out,  for  God  sake?" 

"I  don't  know,  Ken.  I  thought  you'd  like  to 
stay  around  a  while.  There's  lots  to  do  around 
here." 

"I'm  getting  fed  up." 

"You  didn't  used  to  be  so  crazy  to  get  out.  I 
like  to  have  you  around,  Ken." 
"I'm  getting  restless." 

"I  wish  you'd  stick  around.  Susan  likes  to  have 
you  here,  too.  It's  pretty  slow  when  you're  not 
here.  She  drinks  too  much  when  you're  out.  She 
won't  listen  to  me  about  drinking.  She's  more  con- 
tented when  you're  here." 

"Don't  worry  about  Susan." 

"Maybe  I'll  send  you  out  with  Frank.   You  can 
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run  topography  on  the  mesa  front  and  he'll  do  the 
geology." 

"That  sounds  good." 

Susan  and  I  went  riding  the  next  morning.  She 
came  to  the  house  at  six-thirty  and  we  had  breakfast 
together  alone  at  the  big  table.  It  was  a  beautiful 
morning.  When  we  went  back  to  the  corral  the 
horses  were  saddled,  waiting  for  us.  They  hadn't 
been  ridden  for  some  time  and  were  fidgety.  Susan's 
horse  was  a  little  black  gelding  and  the  other  was 
a  big  gray  stallion  that  kept  jerking  his  head  and 
pawing  and  sniffing  at  the  jennies  in  the  corral.  Some 
horses  aren't  interested  in  jennies  but  the  gray  was 
interested  in  anything  that  was  female.  He  was  a 
hot  one.  I  remember  one  time  I  rode  him  to  the 
field  and  there  were  a  lot  of  jennies  in  the  pack 
train.  He  had  a  great  time.  He  worked  himself  to 
death  with  all  the  jennies.  In  two  weeks  he  was 
skin  and  bones  and  so  weak  that  I  couldn't  ride  him 
for  the  rest  of  the  trip.  I  rode  one  of  the  mules 
and  an  arriero  led  the  gray  with  a  halter. 

We  rode  out  of  the  corral  onto  the  back  street. 
The  horses  were  lively  and  we  had  to  hold  them  in 
going  over  the  cobblestones  so  they  wouldn't  hurt 
their  unshod  feet.  When  we  got  off  the  cobble- 
stones onto  the  dirt  trail  that  led  to  the  seashore  we 
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let  them  out  a  little.  The  gray  had  a  hard  mouth 
and  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  hold  him  down  to  a  lope 
when  he  felt  the  dirt  under  his  feet.  He  wanted  to 
straighten  out  and  gallop.  His  broad  back  was 
aquiver  and  his  muscles  tense  and  he  danced  from 
side  to  side  because  I  wouldn't  let  him  out.  He  felt 
good  between  my  legs,  trying  to  straighten  out. 
Susan  wanted  to  ride  him  but  I  wouldn't  let  her  till 
he'd  tired  a  little.  She  wore  blunt  spurs  and  you 
couldn't  do  anything  with  the  gray  without  sharp 
points.  He'd  been  trained  with  long  Spanish  points. 
We  rode  through  a  little  fringe  of  forest  where 
there  were  parrots  chattering  and  flocks  of  parro- 
quets  fluttering  in  the  sun  over  the  tops  of  the  trees. 
We  came  out  into  a  clear  space  that  was  bare  of  grass 
and  dotted  with  clumps  of  brush.  Stray  burros  wan- 
dered about  and  nibbled  at  the  thorny  bushes.  A 
nanny-goat  lay  in  the  shade  and  two  kids  scrambled 
at  her  teats.  We  picked  our  way  through  a  patch  of 
cactus  and  came  out  onto  the  salina  where  it  was 
flat  and  bare  and  glaring  in  the  sun.  The  salty 
crust  broke  under  the  horses'  hoofs.  The  sea  wasn't 
in  sight  yet  but  you  could  smell  it  and  feel  the  damp- 
ness in  spite  of  the  heat  rising  from  the  dry  salina. 
Way  off  you  could  see  a  high  mass  of  bare  rock 
that  seemed  to  dance  about  and  change  shape.  It 
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was  really  an  island  far  out  to  sea.   It  was  the  only 
break  on  the  flat  horizon. 
"Let's  go,"  I  said  to  Susan. 

She  nodded  and  I  eased  the  reins  and  the  gray 
bolted.  His  head  went  down  on  a  line  with  his  body 
and  there  was  a  rush  of  wind.  There  was  a  pound 
of  hoofs  in  the  sand  and  the  feel  of  running  muscles 
against  my  knees.  There  was  no  other  feeling  of 
speed.  There  was  nothing  around  to  flash  by — no 
bushes  or  trees  to  give  you  a  sense  of  speed,  flashing 
by.  There  was  nothing  but  open  salina.  The  only 
sense  of  speed  you  had  was  the  rush  of  wind  and  the 
feel  of  running  muscles  between  your  legs.  The 
wind  roared  and  the  hoofs  pounded  and  you  felt  the 
speed  and  you  wanted  to  laugh  and  go  forever.  I 
saw  Susan  on  the  black,  trailing  a  little.  The  gray 
was  breathing  evenly  so  I  let  him  run.  Susan  fell 
further  behind.  I  went  on  till  I  could  see  the  blue 
of  the  Caribbean  ahead  and  then  I  made  a  wide 
circle  back  and  slowed  up  beside  Susan.  We  can- 
tered together  to  the  sea  and  onto  the  beach.  There 
was  a  long  curve  of  shore  with  a  stretch  of  white 
beach  and  a  fringe  of  coco  palms.  There  was  a  lazy 
surf  lapping  on  the  sand.  The  gray  shied  at  the 
water  but  the  little  black  splashed  right  in  and  Susan 
trotted  through  the  surf  with  the  water  splashing 
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up  around  her  and  falling  back  over  her  in  a  spray 
that  was  gold  in  the  sun.  I  spurred  the  gray  into 
the  water  but  he  didn't  enjoy  it  much.  We  rode  up 
onto  the  beach  and  stopped  under  a  palm.  I  looked 
at  Susan.  Her  face  was  flushed  and  her  mouth 
looked  very  happy.  Her  short  curls  were  wind- 
blown and  there  were  tiny  beads  of  water  on  them 
that  glittered  like  prisms.  We  dismounted  and  I 
tethered  the  horses  where  there  was  some  grass. 

We  lay  in  the  sand  by  the  roots  of  a  coco  palm. 
The  fringe  of  palm  trees  grew  along  a  low  bank  of 
earth  that  was  higher  than  the  sand  of  the  beach. 
The  waves  had  washed  back  the  bank  and  bared  the 
roots  of  the  palms  so  that  they  stuck  out  in  round 
bunches  of  tangled  roots.  Some  of  the  trees  leaned 
way  over  and  some  of  them  had  toppled  over  com- 
pletely and  lay  on  the  beach,  their  fronds  reaching 
into  the  water  and  swaying  with  the  waves.  We 
lay  under  a  tree  that  leaned  over  and  made  a  shady 
patch  on  the  sand.  We  were  close  to  the  bank  and 
there  was  the  smell  of  the  earth  as  well  as  the  smell 
of  the  sea.  The  wind  blew  little  swirls  of  white 
sand  around  us  and  we  lay  on  our  stomachs  with  our 
faces  close. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  nice  to  go  swimming  now?"  Susan 
said. 
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"It  would  be  great." 

"Wouldn't  it  be  nice — with  no  clothes  on?" 

"We  couldn't  do  it  though." 

"No,  I  guess  we  better  not." 

"It  would  be  great,  though." 

"It  would  just  get  me  hot." 

"It  would  get  me  hot,  too.  I  melt  when  you  just 
look  at  me.  I'd  burn  up  if  we  went  in  with  no 
clothes." 

"I  thought  you  were  going  to  burn  up  that  night." 

"I  thought  I  was  going  to,  too.  I  had  no  resist- 
ance after  all  those  drinks.  It  was  your  bare  arms 
that  did  it.    And  your  shoulders." 

"I  feel  rotten  sometimes." 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

"Well,  when  I  drink  and  so  many  women  around 
and  everyone  having  women  all  around  and  talking 
about  it  all  the  time." 

"It  must  be  terrible." 

"It  isn't  so  bad  in  the  field.  It's  not  around  you  all 
the  time  in  the  field." 

"I'm  sorry,  Ken.  But  you  oughtn't  to  do  without 
women.  You  ought  to  have  them.  I've  always 
told  you  that.   It's  hard  on  me,  too,  you  know." 

"Well  you  have  Walt,  anyway." 

"But  that  only  makes  it  worse." 
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"Don't  you  get  anything  out  of  it?  Nothing  at 
all?" 

"Nothing,  Ken.  Nothing  at  all.  It  just  makes 
it  worse." 

"I  can't  understand  that.  I'd  think  you'd  get 
something  out  of  it." 

"I  don't.   Nothing  at  all,  with  Walt." 
"You  used  to." 

"Yes,  I  did.  But  that  was  at  first." 
"Are  you  sure  I  didn't  make  you  change  toward 
Walt?" 

"No.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  was  be- 
fore I  met  you.  After  Walt  went  blind.  He  changed 
after  that  you  know." 

"Yes,  I  know." 

"I  couldn't  help  it.  I  tried  but  I  couldn't 
help  it.  He  changed  and  I  didn't  want  him  any- 
more." 

"Well,  it's  a  mess." 

"We  can't  do  anything  about  it." 

"Not  a  thing." 

"But  you  ought  to  have  women,  querido.  Really, 
you  ought." 

"Oh,  I'll  get  along." 

"It  wouldn't  matter  to  me  at  all.  I'd  understand, 
really.    I  know  all  about  those  things."    I  was 
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looking  at  her  mouth.  The  corners  were  turned 
down. 

"No,  querida,"  I  said.  "I  don't  want  them,  really. 
Sometimes  I  just  think  I  do."  The  corners  of  Su- 
san's mouth  turned  up. 

"Your  eyes  are  rain  color,"  she  said. 

"There's  no  color  to  rain.   It's  clear,  like  water." 

"Well,  I  mean  the  color  when  it's  raining.  Maybe 
I  mean  the  color  of  the  sky  when  it's  raining." 

"You  better  read  the  book,"  I  said.  She  had 
brought  a  book  in  the  saddlebag. 

"Make  love  to  me  in  Spanish,"  she  said. 

"Nothing  doing." 

"Please,  querido.    I  love  to  hear  it." 

"Yes,  you  know  what  kind  of  love  it  is.  You 
know  where  I  learned  it." 

"It's  nice.    I  love  to  hear  it." 

"You  read  the  book."  I  picked  up  the  book  from 
the  sand.    It  was  "Mr.  Fortune's  Maggot." 

"I  wish  we  could  go  swimming.  You're  the  only 
person  I  ever  wanted  to  do  things  like  that  with." 

"Read  the  book,"  I  said. 

Susan  read  aloud  for  several  hours  and  I  lay  watch- 
ing her  mouth.  It  was  remarkable  watching  her 
mouth  while  she  read. 
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IRAN  into  Rafael  uptown  one  afternoon.  He 
had  a  tiger  claw  for  me,  sure  enough.  It  was 
a  long  claw,  curved,  about  two  inches  long.  There 
really  were  no  tigers  in  the  country  but  the  natives 
called  the  jaguars  tigers.  This  one  must  have  been 
a  big  fellow.  Rafael  said  he  measured  a  meter  and 
a  half. 

"Who  killed  him?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  I'm  not  sure.  I  think  I  killed  him.  In 
fact  I  think  I  killed  two  or  three  tigers.  But 
Ramon  says  he  killed  him  and  Pedruchio  says 
we  found  him  lying  dead  with  his  guts  eaten 
out  by  the  buzzards.  I  really  think  I  killed  him, 
though.  I  remember  distinctly  firing  ten  or  twelve 
rounds  at  a  tiger  and  then  bashing  at  his  head  with 
the  butt.  I  know  we  did  a  lot  of  shooting.  My 
belt  was  empty  next  day  and  I  took  a  hundred 
rounds.  I  remember  guns  roaring  around  me  all 
the  time.  The  major  domo  at  the  hacienda  says 
we  killed  all  the  goats  and  burros  and  pigs  on  the 
place." 

"Who  got  the  skin?" 
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"It  was  all  mangy.  Maybe  we  did  find  him  dead 
at  that." 

Frank  Hughes  came  in  toward  the  end  of  the 
week.  His  pack-train  came  into  the  corral  in  the 
afternoon  with  the  leather  creaking  and  the  animals 
hee-hawing  and  the  hoofs  rumbling  on  the  wooden 
ramp  over  the  sidewalk.  The  arrieros  shouted  and 
laughed  and  wiped  off  the  sweat  with  their  arms. 
The  packs  were  slipped  from  the  animals  and  they 
sank  down  to  the  ground  with  their  necks  stretched 
out  straight  and  their  faces  flat  on  the  ground,  pant- 
ing, with  one  eye  open,  looking  up.  Frank  dis- 
mounted and  we  shook  hands.  I  was  glad  to  see 
him.  He  was  thin.  He  had  been  out  a  long  time — 
nearly  five  months.  The  last  time  he'd  been  in  I 
was  in  the  field  so  it  was  nearly  a  year  since  I'd 
seen  him.  His  boots  had  worn  out  and  he  had  cut 
off  the  lower  part  and  wore  the  uppers  with  alpar- 
gatas  on  his  feet  and  spurs  tied  around  his  bare  ankles. 
His  feet  were  red  and  swollen  from  chigger  bites. 
We  went  into  the  patio  and  the  men  came  out  of  the 
office  and  shook  hands  with  Frank.  Pablo  ran  out 
with  a  trayful  of  glasses  and  a  pitcher  of  tamarinda 
and  a  bottle  of  rum.  Frank  sat  quietly  and  drank 
the  tamarinda,  listening  to  everyone.  Everyone 
volunteered  some  news. 
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"Tunney  licked  Dempsey." 

"Webb's  trying  to  make  Lolita." 

"A  fellow  named  Lindbergh  flew  from  New  York 
to  Paris.   All  alone." 

"Carnaval  was  pretty  good.  Susan  won  the  tour- 
nament." 

"Scull's  girl's  playing  around  with  the  peons." 

Little  Pepe  ran  over  to  tell  Susan  that  Frank  was 
in  and  she  came  right  over.  She  came  in,  smiling, 
and  Frank  stood  up  and  shook  hands  with  her. 

"How  are  you,  Susan?"  he  said.  Frank  was  al- 
ways very  quiet  and  polite.  I  never  saw  him  ex- 
cited over  anything.  He  always  sat  and  took  every- 
thing in  and  everyone  liked  him. 

After  awhile  everyone  went  back  to  work  and 
Frank  had  his  duffel  dumped  in  my  room  and  went 
about  unpacking  it  and  I  stood  by  and  talked.  We 
shared  the  same  room.  There  were  two  beds  but 
Frank  always  slung  his  hammock  in  a  corner  and 
slept  in  it.  His  canvas  bags  were  muddy,  lying  on 
the  stone  floor,  and  there  was  a  musty  smell  when 
he  opened  them.  The  wrinkled  clothes  were  all 
mildewed.  Frank  dumped  a  pile  of  books  out  of 
a  box  onto  the  floor.  They  were  swollen  from  water 
and  some  of  them  fell  apart  because  the  bugs  had 
been  at  the  glue.   His  khaki  shirt  stuck  to  him  and 
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he  smelled  strongly  of  animals  and  sweat.  Capablo 
brought  Frank's  trunk  from  the  storeroom  and  we 
edged  it  into  a  corner  and  Frank  opened  it  and  took 
out  a  clean  white  suit  and  shirt  and  underwear  and 
new  shoes. 

When  Frank  was  bathed  and  dressed  it  was  five 
o'clock  and  Walt  sent  uptown  for  a  case  of  beer. 
We  got  it  as  cold  as  we  could  by  putting  the  bottles 
into  a  tub  of  water.  We  drank  a  few  bottles  and 
then  we  all  went  uptown  and  sat  in  the  plaza  near 
the  center  by  the  statue  of  Anzoategui,  all  together. 
Now  and  then  a  native  would  see  Frank  and  come 
over  and  Frank  would  stand  up  for  an  abrazo  and  a 
flowery  speech  and  the  native  would  go  away.  The 
natives  were  very  sensitive  about  things  like  that. 
They  seemed  to  know  when  we  all  wanted  to  be  to- 
gether and  they  wouldn't  stick  around.  We  all  sat 
together,  Walt  and  Susan  and  Scotty  and  Horner 
and  Webb  and  Frank  and  I  and  talked  about  any- 
thing. It  was  very  pleasant.  The  red  glow  was 
on  the  trees  and  the  breeze  had  sprung  up  and  stirred 
them  and  shook  the  petals  from  the  yellow  and 
orange  flowers.  I  wished  that  Frank  were  in  town 
always.  He  had  an  effect  on  everyone.  He  brought 
us  all  together.  We  were  the  white  people  together 
and  everyone  else  was  different  and  we  were  in  a 
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strange  place.  He  made  us  feel  that.  But  it 
wouldn't  have  worked  out,  anyway,  for  long.  It 
wouldn't  do  any  good  for  Frank  to  be  in  town  al- 
ways for  it  would  wear  off  after  awhile  and  every- 
one would  get  irritated  just  the  same. 

When  it  got  dark  we  went  home.  We  drank  some 
beer  and  then  Frank  went  into  his  room  and  brought 
out  a  lot  of  junk.  He  had  something  for  everyone. 
There  was  a  piece  of  purple  heart  wood  for  a  cane 
for  Walt  and  some  carved  wooden  figures  for  Susan. 
There  were  some  reed  pipes  and  bows  and  arrows 
and  a  big  boa  skin  and  a  coral  snake  belt.  We  fin- 
ished the  case  of  beer  and  everyone  felt  fine  at  dinner. 
There  was  only  one  empty  place  at  the  table  and  the 
dining-room  seemed  crowded.  Scull  was  the  only 
man  absent.  Pablo  ran  about  serving  and  shouting 
back  to  the  boys  in  the  kitchen.  He  brought  in  a 
big  cake  decorated  with  tin  foil  and  a  roast  turkey. 
Susan  carved  and  gave  everyone  a  slice  of  breast 
and  some  of  the  stuffing  and  some  hot  black  Spanish 
sauce. 

"Scotty,  you  don't  get  turkey  like  this  in  Scotland," 
Walt  said. 

"Men,  we  get  the  best  of  everything  in  Scotland," 
Scotty  said.  He  talked  with  a  burr  when  he'd  had  a 
drink  and  we  liked  to  get  him  started. 
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"What  are  you,  Scotty,  a  highlander  or  a  low- 
lander?" 

"He's  a  bog-trotter." 
"Scotland  must  be  a  hell  of  a  place." 
"It's  a  grand  place.    You've  no  idea." 
"What's  grand  about  it?" 

"I  couldn't  begin  to  tell  you.   It's  a  grand  place." 

"Oatmeal  porridge." 

"Scones  and  mackerel  and  herring." 

"The  finest  place  in  the  world.  You've  no  idea. 
I'll  tell  you  what  they've  got  there.  They've  got 
the  finest  race  horses  in  the  world.  I  used  to  go  to 
the  races  of  a  holiday.  My  father  and  I  went  to  the 
races  once  and  we  won  on  a  horse  and  got  drunk. 
My  father  licked  me  for  getting  him  drunk.  Right 
on  the  street.  He  took  off  his  coat  and  licked  me 
right  on  the  street.  And  him  sixty.  I  laughed  so 
hard  he  had  to  laugh  too  and  we  went  home  singing 
and  the  old  lady  wouldn't  let  us  in  the  house." 

"Bogs  and  bagpipes." 

"Scotty  lives  in  Clydebank,  Hardcastle." 

"Hullgate." 

"Little  Mumford,  Devon." 
"Scroggs-on-Dee." 

"Aw,  you're  a  bunch  of  bastards,"  Scotty  laughed. 
We  sat  at  table  a  long  time  after  dinner  but  we 
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had  to  leave  finally  so  the  servants  could  clean  up 
and  go  home.  Frank  was  tired  so  we  stayed  in  and 
Horner  and  Scotty  and  Webb  went  out.  Susan  and 
Walt  stayed  with  us  a  while  and  Frank  told  us  about 
his  trip. 

"Say,  Ken,"  Frank  said,  "the  ducks  are  back  in  the 
lagoon.   I  saw  them  when  I  passed  yesterday." 
"Let's  go  out  for  some." 
"All  right.    Let's  go  in  the  morning." 
"I  wish  we  had  some  dogs." 

"We'll  take  Pepe.  Can  we  have  Pepe  in  the  morn- 
ing, Walt?" 

"Sure.    I'll  tell  him." 

"How  about  caimans?" 

"Pepe's  not  afraid  of  anything." 

"I  don't  believe  there  are  any  in  the  lagoon  any- 
way.   It's  too  salt." 

"The  ducks  probably  wouldn't  nest  there  if  there 
were." 

Susan  and  Walt  went  home  and  Frank  and  I  got 
things  ready  for  the  ducks  in  the  morning.  Frank 
had  to  clean  his  gun  and  I  had  to  make  up  a  batch 
of  shells.  Shells  were  hard  to  get  so  we  had  to  make 
them  up  from  used  ones.  The  homemade  ones 
didn't  fire  always  but  it  was  the  best  we  could  do. 
I  had  a  sack  full  of  used  ones.    I  punched  out  the 
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firing  centers  with  a  nail  and  put  in  fresh  caps.  I 
measured  out  the  black  powder  and  some  number 
five  shot  and  poured  the  stuff  into  the  empty  shells. 
I  put  in  wadding  and  screwed  it  down  with  a  little 
machine  made  for  the  purpose. 

Frank  shook  me  awake  at  three-thirty.  It  was 
very  dark  and  we  lit  a  candle.  It  was  a  little  chilly 
till  we'd  got  some  clothes  on.  We  splashed  water  on 
our  faces  to  wake  us  up,  Pepe  came  in  with  black 
coffee  and  stood  in  the  candlelight  waiting  for  the 
cups.  His  dark  face  and  legs  were  shiny  in  the 
light.  His  round  face  grinned  all  the  time  and  his 
eyes  were  narrow  and  puffy  like  a  Chinaman's  and 
his  straight  hair  made  a  line  across  his  forehead. 
He  was  about  ten  years  old.  Walt  had  picked  him 
up  somewhere  in  the  interior  three  years  ago.  He 
hadn't  learned  much  Spanish  and  we  had  to  make 
signs  to  him.  We  finished  dressing  and  filled  our 
pockets  with  shells  and  slung  our  guns  on  our  shoul- 
ders. Pepe  carried  an  empty  sack  for  the  ducks. 
When  we  stepped  out  into  the  dark  patio  I  stumbled 
over  Scotty  lying  in  the  doorway  on  the  stone  floor. 
His  white  clothes  were  a  mess  and  his  straw  hat  was 
smashed  under  his  head.  He'd  been  sick,  too,  lying 
there.  Frank  wanted  to  pick  him  up  but  I  talked 
him  out  of  it.   It  wouldn't  do  any  good.    We  often 
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found  Scotty  lying  there  in  the  morning.  He  seemed 
to  make  it  a  point  to  get  home,  no  matter  how  drunk 
he  was,  and  after  he  got  through  the  door  he  was 
satisfied  and  just  collapsed.  The  point  was  to  get 
home  and  he  seldom  made  it  to  his  room. 

"A  scorpion  will  sting  him,  lying  there,"  Frank 
said. 

"He's  been  stung  by  everything,"  I  said.  "He's 
immune." 

We  walked  through  the  dark  streets  and  set  out 
along  the  road  that  led  by  the  lagoon  where  the 
ducks  were.  It  was  very  dark  but  you  could  tell 
there  was  jungle  along  the  road.  You  couldn't  feel 
any  breeze  but  you  could  hear  it  overhead  and  you 
knew  it  was  in  the  tops  of  trees.  After  awhile  when 
your  eyes  got  accustomed  to  the  dark  you  could  see 
the  trees,  blacker  than  the  sky.  There  was  a  mist, 
moving  with  the  breeze  and  you  couldn't  see  the 
stars.  We  walked  along  briskly  with  Pepe  trotting 
behind.  We  could  hear  his  bare  feet  patting  a  faster 
beat  than  our  steps.  We  stumbled  sometimes.  The 
road  was  all  swamp  in  the  wet  season  and  had  hard- 
ened very  rough  from  the  pack-animals  going  over 
it  when  it.  was  soft.  It  was  very  quiet,  going  along 
in  the  dark.  Sometimes  there  would  be  a  chirp  or  a 
rustle  but  nothing  else  besides  our  breathing  and  the 
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crunch  of  our  feet  on  the  hard  earth.  It  was  too 
near  town  for  monkeys.  We  walked  fast  and  I  com- 
menced to  sweat.  Frank  said  he  hadn't  broke  a  sweat 
yet.  It  would  take  him  longer,  being  in  better 
shape,  just  in  from  the  field.  I  shifted  my  gun  to 
the  other  shoulder  and  Pepe  asked  to  carry  it.  I 
said  no,  I'd  let  him  carry  the  gun  coming  back.  We 
knew  when  we  got  near  the  lagoon.  You  could  feel 
that  the  air  was  damper  and  you  could  smell  it,  too. 
It  didn't  smell  exactly  like  open  salt  water  but  some- 
thing like  it  only  there  was  a  stagnant,  ducky  smell, 
very  faint,  like  you  get  sometimes  in  farming  coun- 
try when  there's  a  barnyard  way  off  and  a  wind  blow- 
ing toward  you.  We  stopped  when  we  thought  we 
were  near  the  trail  to  the  lagoon.  The  lagoon  lay 
in  from  the  road  several  hundred  meters  and  there 
was  a  trail  that  led  to  the  upper  end  of  it.  We 
separated  and  searched  for  the  opening  in  the  brush 
on  the  side  of  the  road  that  marked  the  trail.  Pepe 
found  the  place  and  called  softly.  We  followed  the 
trail,  picking  our  way,  careful  not  to  make  a  noise. 
The  ducks  would  be  on  the  water  at  the  upper  end 
of  tfie  lagoon  where  the  trail  led.  We  had  judged 
the  time  just  right.  A  bit  of  gray  was  showing  above 
the  trees.  It  was  still  very  dark  in  the  brush,  though, 
and  I  nearly  stepped  into  the  water  of  the  lagoon  be- 
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fore  I  saw  it.  I  stayed  there  at  the  end  of  the  lagoon 
and  Frank  and  Pepe  worked  down  along  the  bank.  I 
heard  a  twig  break  now  and  then  as  they  worked 
along  the  bank  in  the  dark,  the  sound  coming  over 
the  water.  The  ducks  would  be  on  the  water  just 
in  front  of  me  and  I  was  careful,  moving  about.  I 
could  hear  a  gurgle  of  water  now  and  then  as  one 
of  the  ducks  stirred  or  flipped  a  wing  and  sometimes 
a  little  run  of  cackling.  The  duck  smell  was  strong. 
I  couldn't  hear  any  more  sounds  from  Frank  so  I 
decided  he  and  Pepe  had  found  a  good  spot.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  now  but  wait  till  it  got  light,  when 
the  ducks  would  fly.  I  got  my  gun  all  set  and 
squatted  and  waited.  The  light  came  rapidly.  It 
filtered  it  from  the  open  overhead.  It  was  like 
watching  a  photograph  come  out  on  printing  paper 
when  you  put  it  in  the  bath.  The  picture  grew  be- 
fore your  eyes.  All  the  dark  masses  came  out  more 
and  more  and  the  lights  went  back  farther  and  far- 
ther till  the  details  were  all  clear  and  made  a  picture. 
The  lagoon  was  still  and  glassy  with  a  mist  coming 
off  it  and  lily  pads  and  mangrove  roots  breaking 
up  the  smooth  surface.  Across,  the  jungle  was 
thick.  As  the  light  grew  brighter  the  cackling  in- 
creased and  the  gurgling  of  the  water  and  the  rest- 
lessness of  the  ducks.   I  could  see  them  now,  plainly, 
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on  the  water  before  me.  Not  ten  meters  away  they 
were,  a  whole  flock  of  them  on  the  water,  flipping 
their  wings  and  dipping  their  bills  into  the  water. 
I  stood  up  with  my  gun  held  ready.  They  would  be 
taking  off  any  second  now,  as  soon  as  it  was  light. 
The  cackling  and  gurgling  grew  louder.  It  seemed 
light  now  but  the  ducks  were  slow  taking  off.  I 
wanted  them  to  stay  and  I  wanted  them  to  fly,  too. 
I  wanted  them  to  stay  if  I  could  keep  the  feeling  of 
watching  them  and  expecting  them  to  fly  any  minute. 
There  would  be  some  nice  shooting.  The  light  came 
from  the  right  direction  to  make  nice  shooting.  Sud- 
denly there  was  great  rush  of  wind  and  a  splashing 
in  the  water  of  beating  wings  and  duck  feet  trailing 
in  the  water,  beating,  trying  to  take  off,  and  a  cloud 
of  fluttering  black  bodies  rose  into  the  air.  I  fired 
both  barrels  and  snapped  the  stock  down  and  shoved 
in  two  shells  and  fired  again.  The  birds  were  away, 
falling  into  formation  and  still  low,  flying  toward 
Frank.  A  puff  of  smoke  came  out  of  the  brush 
down  the  lagoon  and  then  a  report  and  the  leader 
duck  fluttered  down  and  splashed  in  the  water.  That 
was  nice  shooting.  The  flock  wheeled,  coming  back 
toward  me  in  a  beautiful  curve,  gaining  altitude.  I 
fired  and  turned  them  again  and  three  birds  fell. 
Frank  shot  down  two  and  they  came  back  to  me,  the 
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formation  all  broken  up  and  the  birds  scattered  and 
very  high.  I  fired  and  a  bird  wabbled  a  little  and 
went  on.  I  tried  again  but  couldn't  reach  them  and 
gave  it  up.  The  flock  strung  out  into  shape  again 
and  was  off,  down  the  lagoon  to  the  sea,  flying  very 
high. 

There  were  ten  birds  lying  on  the  water  among  the 
lily  pads.  Some  of  them  thrashed  about  and  paddled 
around  and  tried  to  take  off.  Pepe  dropped  his 
trousers  and  went  into  the  water.  We  watched  care- 
fully for  signs  of  alligators  but  there  didn't  seem 
to  be  any  in  the  lagoon.  Pepe  scrambled  through  the 
water,  walking  and  swimming,  making  his  way 
through  the  masses  of  roots  and  reeds.  He  had  a 
time  getting  all  the  birds.  Some  of  them  were  pretty 
lively  and  kept  away  from  him  but  he  kept  at  it, 
laughing  and  splashing  around  till  he'd  got  them  all 
and  wrung  their  necks. 

It  was  hot  walking  home  with  the  sun  well  up. 
We  hunted  the  shade  but  there  wasn't  much  because 
the  road  ran  the  wrong  way  with  the  sun  being  where 
it  was.  We  sweated  plenty,  both  of  us.  I  carried 
the  sack  of  birds  and  their  soft  bodies  were  warm 
against  me.  Pepe  was  carrying  the  gun  and  I  thought 
of  changing  loads  with  him  but  he  was  having  so 
much  fun  with  the  gun  that  I  didn't  want  to.  He 
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ran  along  in  front  of  us,  dodging  about,  aiming  the 
gun  and  shouting,  "Bing!  Bing!"  When  we 
reached  town  he  became  very  serious  and  marched 
ahead  with  his  chest  out  and  the  gun  on  his  shoulder. 

We  stopped  at  Walt's  house  and  left  some  of  the 
birds. 

"Clean  them  and  hang  them  up,"  I  told  Susan. 
"When  they  smell  rotten,  cook  them." 

"They  smell  rotten  right  now,"  Susan  said. 

When  we  got  home  the  others  were  at  breakfast. 
Scotty  looked  pretty  bad.  Horner  was  peeved  again 
about  something  and  abused  the  servants. 

After  breakfast  Frank  and  I  got  to  work  on  the 
dope  he'd  brought  in  from  the  field. 
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I WAS  pleased  about  going  to  the  field  with  Frank. 
I  liked  being  with  him.  Some  people  found 
him  tiresome  after  a  while  and  I  could  understand 
that  because  he  was  either  silent  or  else  he  talked  a 
great  deal  on  rather  deep  subjects  and  that  bored 
people.  He  had  no  small  talk  at  all.  And  appar- 
ently, he  had  no  sense  of  humor.  But  I  always 
found  him  a  comfortable  person  to  be  with.  Most 
people  were  wrong  about  him,  especially  about  his 
not  having  a  sense  of  humor.  You  just  had  to  know 
him,  that's  all.  Everyone  liked  him  and  thought 
he  was  a  quiet,  kindly  person,  rather  bookish  and  a 
little  boring  but  hardly  anyone  knew  the  big  kick 
he  got  out  of  everything.  Frank  got  a  big  kick  out 
of  anything — anything  at  all.  That's  why  it  was 
comfortable  to  be  with  him  after  you  got  to  know 
him.  You  knew  he'd  get  a  kick  out  of  anything  and 
that  left  you  free  to  do  anything  you  cared  to,  know- 
ing he'd  not  be  bored.  When  he  talked  it  was 
mostly  books  or  philosophy  but  you  could  talk  about 
anything  at  all  and  he'd  be  interested.  That's  where 
he  was  different  from  Walt.  Walt  dominated  every- 
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thing.  When  he  talked  everyone  listened  and  when 
he  finished  talking  he  went  home  or  got  sleepy. 
Frank  and  Walt  were  very  different  but  I  liked  them 
both.  Rafael  Adrian  and  Frank  and  Walt  were  my 
best  friends  and  they  were  all  very  different. 

Walt  was  my  oldest  friend.  I  had  known  him  for 
years.  When  I  left  the  States  after  college,  Walt 
was  my  boss  and  I  had  been  with  him  ever  since. 
Maybe  it  was  because  of  that  that  I  always  thought 
that  Walt  knew  everything.  I  was  green  and  he 
was  an  old  hand  in  the  tropics  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  he  knew  everything  and  that  impression  always 
stayed  with  me.  Not  that  he  was  arrogant  or  boast- 
ful but  he  always  seemed  to  turn  out  to  be  right.  His 
ideas  always  seemed  to  work  out  right  in  the  end. 
Sometimes,  at  first,  you'd  think  he  was  wrong  but 
nearly  always  he'd  turn  out  to  be  right.  I  would 
never  argue  with  Walt.  I  wouldn't  think  of  it,  but 
I  argued  with  Frank  all  the  time.  I  argued  with 
him  about  everything — about  things  that  I  didn't 
know  anything  about.  Things  that  he  was  up  on, 
too.  He'd  sit  and  listen  and  enjoy  it  when  my 
opinions  weren't  worth  a  damn.  Not  with  Walt 
though.  He'd  tell  you.  If  your  idea  had  some 
sense  he'd  consider  it  but  if  it  wasn't  worth  a  damn 
he'd  tell  you  so.    Walt  never  read  at  all.  He 
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seemed  to  kilow  everything  without  reading.  It 
seemed  as  though  he  knew  everything  instinctively 
or  from  experience  and  it  would  be  foolish  for  him 
to  read  books.  He  ought  to  be  writing  books.  You 
listened  to  him  as  though  you  were  reading  a  book. 

Rafael  was  utterly  different,  of  course.  Utterly. 
But  I  liked  him,  too,  nearly  as  much  as  Frank  and 
Walt.  I  would  have  liked  to  have  gone  to  college 
with  Rafael.  Not  that  he'd  ever  gone  to  college  but 
I  mean  I  would  have  liked  doing  the  things  with 
him  you  do  in  college.  I  would  have  liked  being 
young  with  Rafael.  He  was  gay  and  irresponsible. 
He  was  very  gentlemanly  and  very  honest.  You 
never  said  anything  serious  to  him.  You  were  sur- 
prised sometimes  at  things  he  said.  It  was  surpris- 
ing to  learn  what  he  was  like  inside.  He  knew  such 
surprising  things  for  a  person  who'd  never  seen  a 
street-car. 

The  magnetometer  men  came  in  on  the  next  boat 
and  we  all  went  down  to  the  port  to  meet  them.  It 
was  easy  to  pick  them  out  from  the  other  passengers 
lined  up  at  the  rail  as  the  little  steamer  eased  up  to 
the  pier.  You  could  always  pick  out  Americans 
from  a  group  of  spigs,  even  from  a  distance.  They 
picked  us  out,  too,  standing  together  on  the  pier 
with  the  natives.    One  of  them,  the  larger,  waved 
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his  hat.  As  the  boat  came  closer  we  could  see  that 
he  had  an  edge  on.  The  other  chap  seemed  quite 
sober.  The  boat  was  made  fast  and  the  gangplank 
run  out  and  the  port  officials  swarmed  aboard.  Bare- 
footed soldiers  wielding  machetes  kept  the  crowd 
back.  All  the  natives  pushed  up  to  the  gangplank 
and  tried  to  get  aboard  the  boat  and  the  soldiers  held 
them  back.  People  on  the  deck  above  shouted  to 
friends  in  the  crowd  and  waved  handkerchiefs. 
There  was  a  lot  of  laughing  and  kidding,  back  and 
forth.  Finally  an  officer  gave  a  signal  and  the  sol- 
diers stood  aside  and  everyone  pushed  up  the  gang- 
plank, laughing  and  stumbling.  Susan  led  Walt  up 
the  gangplank  and  everyone  was  very  polite  and  left 
a  little  space  for  them.  We  found  our  men  on  deck 
with  a  heap  of  luggage,  showing  their  papers  to  the 
doctor  and  a  lieutenant  from  the  cuartel.  The  Amer- 
icans didn't  speak  Spanish  and  they  were  having  a 
time  of  it.  One  chap  was  very  serious,  trying  to  get 
things  straight  but  the  other,  the  larger  chap,  the  one 
who  had  an  edge  on,  was  making  a  joke  of  it 
and  trying  to  kid  the  doctor,  making  all  kinds  of 
ridiculous  signs.  He  wasn't  having  much  luck, 
kidding  the  doctor.  He  turned  to  us  as  we  came 
up. 

"Hello,"  he  said.    "Somebody  tell  this  fellow 
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that  I  haven't  got  leprosy,  will  you?  And  tell  the 
general  here  that  I  haven't  got  a  gun." 

I  spoke  to  the  doctor  and  the  lieutenant  and  they 
bowed  and  said  it  was  all  right,  it  was  just  a  matter  of 
form  and  they  left  us. 

"Well,  that  was  easy,"  the  big  chap  said.  "You 
just  have  to  know  the  words.  My  name's  Steve  and 
this  is  Bambridge." 

We  all  shook  hands  and  went  aft  for  a  drink. 
I  told  a  cargador  to  get  the  men's  luggage  to  the 
customs  house.  We  stood  aft  by  the  rail  and  drank 
and  got  all  the  news.  The  new  men  were  just  out 
of  college.  Bambridge  was  from  Texas  and  Steve 
had  worked  his  way  through  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. He  belonged  to  the  House  Wreckers  Union 
he  said  and  he  wanted  to  show  us  his  union  card  to 
prove  it.  He  was  very  much  disappointed  that  he 
couldn't  find  the  card  and  he  kept  searching  his 
pockets  for  it.  Finally  we  convinced  him  that  we  be- 
lieved he  really  belonged  to  the  House  Wreckers 
Union.  He  said  it  was  hard  to  convince  people  that 
he  belonged  to  the  union  and  he  always  carried  the 
card  to  prove  it.  He  said  it  was  hard  to  convince 
people  that  there  was  a  House  Wreckers  Union.  He 
had  a  nice  edge  on.  The  other  chap,  Bambridge, 
said  he  didn't  drink. 
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"My  God,"  Horner  said  and  turned  his  back. 

Walt  told  me  to  look  after  the  luggage  and  I  took 
Steve  and  went  ashore  and  the  others  stayed  aboard 
for  a  few  more  drinks. 

"Say,  who's  the  girl?"  Steve  asked. 

"The  boss's  wife,"  I  said. 

"Say,  she's  beautiful.  She's  what  I  call  a  beauti- 
ful woman."    I  didn't  say  anything. 

"How  does  she  stand  this  dump?"  Steve  said. 
"You  get  to  like  it." 

"What's  she  like?    I  mean,  is  she  all  right?  Do 
you  have  to  be  careful  around  her?" 
"No,  she's  all  right." 
"Walt's  blind,  isn't  he?" 
"Yes,  he's  blind." 

"Imagine  a  blind  man  with  a  wife  like  that." 

"Don't  worry  about  Walt." 

"Oh,  it's  all  right.  It's  just  funny.  A  blind  man 
with  a  wife  like  that." 

"Here's  the  customs  house." 

"She's  sure  easy  to  look  at.   I'm  glad  I  came." 

"For  Christ  sake  shut  up!    Give  me  your  papers." 

Steve  looked  at  me,  puzzled,  and  gave  me  his 
papers. 

The  luggage  was  in  a  pile  on  the  floor  of  the 
aduana.    I  found  an  inspector  and  we  got  to  work, 
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checking  over  the  list.  We  opened  the  trunks  and 
duffel  bags  and  the  inspector  marked  each  piece  of 
baggage  with  chalk.  The  two  magnetometers  were 
in  leather  boxes  and  the  tripods  were  in  canvas  cases. 
We  opened  them  and  the  inspector  looked  at  the 
instruments  and  shook  his  head.  He  didn't  know 
about  them.  He  couldn't  pass  them.  I  tried  to  ex- 
plain what  they  were  for  but  I  couldn't  make  him 
understand.  He'd  never  heard  of  magnetism.  The 
things  might  be  machine  guns.  The  inspector  called 
the  jefe  of  the  aduana  and  I  tried  to  tell  him  about 
the  magnetometers.  He  was  nearly  as  bad  as  the 
inspector.  I  told  him  they  were  geological  instru- 
ments used  for  locating  magnetic  substances  in  the 
earth.  I  opened  the  instruments  and  showed  him 
the  needles  inside. 

"But  what  has  that  got  to  do  with  oil?"  he  asked. 

"Nothing.  Nothing  directly.  You  have  to  study 
the  whole  country.  You  have  to  find  out  every- 
thing you  can  about  what's  underground.  That's 
how  you  go  about  finding  oil." 

It  was  very  hard  to  explain.  Our  permits  gave 
us  the  right  to  bring  into  the  country  any  instru- 
ments or  machinery  necessary  to  the  exploitation 
of  petroleum.  It  was  hard  to  explain  the  connec- 
tion between  the  magnetometers  and  petroleum. 
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Finally  the  jefe  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  put  a 
chalk  mark  on  the  instrument  cases  and  we  got  a 
peon  to  carry  the  stuff  to  the  cars. 

The  others  were  sitting  in  the  cars  under  the  palm 
trees,  waiting  for  us.  Walt  was  in  the  front  seat 
of  one  of  the  cars  and  I  took  the  wheel  beside  him. 
Frank  and  Susan  were  in  the  back  seat  and  the  rest 
of  the  people  were  in  another  car  with  the  luggage 
piled  about  them.  Cars  were  pulling  out  all  around 
us  and  I  edged  into  line  and  we  started  along  the 
bumpy  road  in  the  dust. 

"Say,  Ken,"  Walt  said.  He  spoke  low  so  they 
couldn't  hear  him  in  the  back  seat. 

"What,"  I  said. 

"What  are  they  like?" 

"Who?   The  new  men?" 

"Yes." 

"They're  all  right.    Couldn't  you  hear  them?" 

"Yes,  but  what  are  they  like—to  look  at?" 

"Oh,  all  right.  Steve's  a  husky  bird.  Right  nice- 
looking.   Bambridge's  all  right,  too." 

Walt  didn't  say  anything  for  awhile.  We  bumped 
along  through  the  dust  in  the  line  of  cars. 

"I  guess  they're  nice-looking  boys,"  Walt  said. 

"They're  all  right.  Just  kids.  Not  too  brainy,  I 
guess." 
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"They  probably  wouldn't  appeal  much  to  an  intel- 
ligent person." 

"No,  I  guess  not.  They're  just  kids.  Out  for  a 
good  time,  I  guess.    Especially  Steve." 

"They  probably  won't  interest  Susan  much." 

"No,  I  guess  not.   They  wouldn't  interest  Susan." 

Walt  turned  around  and  started  to  talk  to  Frank 
and  Susan  in  the  back  seat.  He  told  a  joke  about  a 
geologist  and  a  tiger  and  an  Indian. 

Horner  had  made  it  up  with  Rafael  and  invited 
him  to  dinner.  Scotty  had  taken  up  with  Steve  right 
off  and  that  left  Horner  alone  and  he  met  Rafael 
aboard  the  boat  and  made  it  up  with  him.  Rafael  had 
never  understood  what  it  was  all  about  anyway  and 
he  was  glad  to  be  friends  with  Horner  again.  Hor- 
ner stuck  to  him  all  afternoon  and  kept  telling  him 
what  a  fine  chap  he  was  and  what  a  pendejo  he,  him- 
self, had  been  but  that  it  was  all  over  now  and  they 
were  going  to  be  friends,  no  matter  what.  They 
were  going  to  be  friends  forever,  no  matter  what. 
That  suited  Rafael  fine  and  they  had  some  drinks 
on  it  and  bought  some  brandy  to  take  back  in  the  car. 
They  bought  two  bottles  because  Horner  insisted  on 
buying  a  bottle  for  Rafael  and  Rafael  insited  on  buy- 
ing a  bottle  for  Horner. 

Scotty  and  Steve  got  together  right  off.  They 
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just  drifted  together,  naturally,  right  off.  Scotty 
was  going  to  show  Steve  around.  He  was  going  to 
look  after  Steve  and  give  him  pointers  and  show  him 
how  to  get  along  in  this  country  and  keep  out  of 
trouble  and  have  a  good  time.  That  was  just  what 
Steve  wanted.  He'd  come  out  here  for  experience 
and  he  intended  to  see  everything  and  do  everything 
and  there  was  nothing  like  having  a  friend  who  knew 
the  ropes  to  show  you  around.  Scotty  was  delighted. 
He'd  never  really  liked  Horner  but  there  had  been 
no  one  else  to  drink  with.  He  couldn't  stand  Webb, 
of  course.  Horner  had  been  better  than  Webb,  any- 
how. Scotty  had  never  learned  Spanish  so  he 
couldn't  have  much  fun  drinking  with  the  natives. 
Everything  was  fine,  now,  with  Steve.  They'd  have 
some  times. 

Horner  and  Scotty  and  Rafael  had  caught  up  with 
Steve  by  dinner  time  and  the  meal  was  pretty  noisy. 
Steve  said  he  wanted  to  see  everything,  beginning 
right  away,  right  after  dinner.  Walt  suggested  that 
everyone  go  to  his  house  and  he'd  invite  some  seno- 
ritas  and  we'd  dance.  That  didn't  suit  Steve.  Rather, 
it  didn't  suit  Scotty  and  Scotty  was  advising  Steve. 
Scotty  didn't  get  along  well  with  the  senoritas.  He 
was  embarrassed  and  ill-at-ease  with  them.  He  was 
much  better  with  the  medio  pelo  girls.    He  had  an 
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old  Scotch  idea  about  good  girls  and  bad  girls  and 
he  was  always  embarrassed  around  good  girls  or  girls 
with  brains.  He  was  always  embarrassed  around 
Susan. 

"You  don't  want  to  fool  with  these  senoritas, 
Steve.  They're  no  fun,"  Scotty  said,  "You  can't  talk 
to  them  anyhow.  You  come  with  me  tonight.  I'll 
take  you  where  you  won't  need  to  talk.  I'll  show 
you  around." 

"You'll  show  him  around  all  right,"  Walt  said, 
"You'll  show  him  the  inside  of  the  jail." 

"No,  I  won't,  Steve.  You  just  come  with  me," 
Scotty  said. 

"Ken,"  Walt  said,  "You  go  with  them.  Keep 
them  away  from  the  dives." 

There  were  some  tough  places  in  San  Mateo.  If 
you  went  around  to  the  public  places  you  could  get 
into  trouble.  The  best  way  to  do  was  to  arrange 
a  party  somewhere.  I  talked  the  thing  over  with 
Rafael  and  we  arranged  for  a  party  at  a  peon's  house 
across  the  river.  Rafael  knew  a  peon  named  An- 
tonio who  used  to  work  at  his  uncle's  hacienda  and 
who  had  a  house  across  the  river.  We  sent  word 
over  to  him  to  invite  girls  and  that  we'd  be  over 
later  for  a  party.  That  suited  everyone.  Scotty 
said  it  was  a  good  idea,  maybe  it  was  better  to  start 
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out  easy.  He'd  get  Steve  around  to  all  the  places 
before  long. 

Frank  said  he'd  stay  with  Walt  and  Susan,  and 
Bambridge  said  he'd  stay  home  and  unpack.  Steve 
asked  Webb  if  he  would  like  to  go. 

"No,  thanks,"  Webb  said,  "I've  got  something 
on  tonight." 

"You've  got  something  on!"  Horner  said,  "Listen 
to  that!  He's  got  something  on.  What  the  hell 
have  you  got  on?  You  mean  you're  going  over  and 
talk  to  Lolita.  Well,  you  won't  get  fat  talking  to 
Lolita."  Webb  just  smiled  and  tried  to  look 
superior. 

I  saw  Susan  alone  for  a  minute. 

"Be  careful  tonight,  querido,"  she  said. 

"Sure." 

"Kiss  me,  Ken." 

"Someone  might  see  us." 

"Just  one,  Ken.   A  quick,  little  one." 

Her  lips  moved  against  mine  when  I  kissed  her. 
I  wanted  to  see  her  mouth  when  I  kissed  her  but  of 
course  I  couldn't. 

Susan  and  Walt  and  Frank  left  us  and  we  walked 
uptown  to  get  the  liquor  supply  for  the  party.  We 
went  to  El  Vesubio  and  had  a  few  drinks  while  they 
got  the  stuff  ready  to  go  out.    There  were  some 
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senoritas  in  the  place  with  their  duenas  and  Steve 
was  very  much  interested  in  them  till  Scotty  ex- 
plained that  they  were  nice  girls.  Only  nice  girls 
could  go  into  El  Vesubio.  You  had  to  learn  about 
things  like  that  so  you  wouldn't  make  any  mistakes 
and  get  into  trouble. 

"I'm  glad  that  Bambridge  guy  stayed  home," 
Steve  said,  "It's  a  relief  to  be  rid  of  him." 

"What's  wrong  with  him?"  Scotty  asked. 

"O,  he's  a  pain.  I  got  plenty  sick  of  him  on  that 
trip.  Sixteen  days  with  him!  He  preaches  and  tells 
you  how  good  he's  going  to  be  out  here." 

"He'll  be  good  company  for  Webb,"  Horner  said. 

We  hired  a  car  to  get  the  stuff  to  the  party.  We 
had  a  case  of  beer  and  twelve  bottles  of  cognac  and 
a  large  garafon  of  wine.  When  we  piled  the  stuff 
into  the  car  there  wasn't  room  for  everybody  so 
Rafael  and  I  said  we'd  walk.  Horner  said  he 
wouldn't  leave  Rafael.  Scotty  and  Steve  drove  off 
in  the  car  with  the  liquor  and  the  rest  of  us  walked. 

A  river  ran  through  San  Mateo.  It  came  down 
from  the  hills  behind  the  town,  ran  through  some 
jungle  and  twisted  across  the  salina  and  emptied  into 
the  Caribbean.  It  divided  the  town  into  two  parts. 
The  main  part  of  town,  the  business  section  and  the 
better  class  homes,  were  on  one  side  and  on  the 
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other  was  the  poor  section.  The  gente  decente  all 
lived  in  the  main  part  of  town  and  you  had  to  be 
careful  there,  but  across  the  river  you  could  do 
pretty  much  as  you  pleased.  No  one  but  medio  pelos 
and  peons  lived  across  the  river. 

Rafael  and  Horner  and  I  walked  across  the  bridge 
over  the  river.  It  was  a  nice  evening  with  lots  of 
stars  but  no  moon.  You  could  hear  the  water  under 
the  bridge  running  around  the  piers  and  you  could 
see  lights  from  houses  dancing  on  the  water  and  the 
small  boats  tied  up  along  the  shores  with  lanterns 
showing.  The  bridge  was  built  of  stone  and  was  very 
old.  The  Spaniards  had  built  it.  It  was  curved, 
high  in  the  center,  with  the  floor  steep  and  sentry 
boxes  built  of  stone  at  either  end.  We  walked  across 
the  bridge  and  passed  the  army  barracks  on  the  other 
side.  The  buildings  were  low  and  dark  but  lights 
showed  here  and  there  and  you  could  see  the  guards 
walking  post  and,  through  the  barred  windows, 
soldiers  lying  in  hammocks  and  guns  stacked  on  the 
floor.  There  was  no  paving  on  this  side  of  the  river 
and  in  the  rainy  season  it  was  a  mud  hole.  The 
streets  were  hardly  defined,  either.  There  were 
just  clusters  of  parajece  huts  with  palm  roofs  built 
anywhere  at  all  and  there  were  pigs  and  goats  root- 
ing around  everywhere.    You  heard  them  grunting 
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in  the  dark  or  felt  them  rub  against  you  as  you 
walked.  There  were  candles  burning  in  some  of  the 
huts  and  the  red  glow  from  cooking  fires  and  the 
smell  of  charcoal  smoke.  We  picked  our  way  be- 
tween the  huts  and  passed  a  dive  with  lights  showing 
bright  and  the  music  of  guitars.  Men  and  women 
squatted  by  their  doors  in  the  dark,  their  cigarettes 
glowing  and  naked  children  sprawled  on  the  earth 
with  the  pigs  and  goats  in  the  dark. 

When  we  reached  Antonio's  house  the  guests  had 
all  assembled.  Scotty  and  Steve  were  there,  sitting 
together  against  the  wall,  looking  very  sober.  They 
hadn't  been  able  to  start  things  because  they  couldn't 
talk  to  anyone.  The  house  was  larger  than  most  in 
the  neighborhood,  with  one  big  room  in  front  and 
several  small  rooms  in  the  rear.  The  large  room 
was  cleared  for  the  party.  The  floor  was  of  stone 
and  there  were  lighted  candles  on  shelves  on  the 
mud  walls.  The  guests  hadn't  had  anything  to  drink 
and  they  sat  against  the  walls,  looking  very  stiff  and 
proper.  The  musicians  sat  in  a  corner,  a  ragged  crew, 
barefooted.  There  were  a  lot  of  girls  sitting  against 
the  wall,  looking  proper.  The  chairs  were  straight, 
crudely  made  of  wood  and  the  seats  were  of  goat- 
skin. 

Antonio  took  us  around  the  room  and  introduced 
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everyone  very  politely  and  we  shook  hands  with  all 
the  girls.  Rafael  got  things  started  in  a  hurry.  He 
assigned  some  young  chaps  to  open  the  bottles  and 
serve  drinks  and  got  the  music  started.  There  were 
three  guitars  and  a  clarinet  and  a  marraca — a  kind 
of  rattle  made  from  a  gourd.  With  the  music,  things 
got  going  nicely.  Steve  didn't  get  up  to  dance  and  I 
went  over  to  him. 

"What's  the  matter,  Steve?"  I  asked. 

"Nothing.  I  want  to  watch  a  while.  I'll  have  to  get 
on  to  these  dances." 

"Take  a  drink.  You'll  get  on  to  the  dances  all 
right." 

"These  girls  are  pretty  dark,  aren't  they?" 

"Don't  mind  that,"  Scotty  said,  "They'll  get 
whiter  every  day.  In  a  year  they'll  be  white  as 
angels." 

Some  girls  came  over  to  us  and  one  of  them  took 
Steve's  arm  and  dragged  him  to  his  feet.  He  laughed 
and  danced  away  with  her.  I  laughed.  Steve's 
little  struggle  had  been  short.  I  sat  alone  for  a 
while  and  looked  on.  The  music  played  and  nearly 
everyone  danced  but  there  were  girls  without  part- 
ners and  some  of  them  danced  together.  Rafael 
sent  a  boy  across  the  river  to  get  some  of  his  friends 
for  the  extra  girls.    I  didn't  feel  like  dancing.  I 
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wished  I  was  sitting  in  Walt's  patio  with  Walt  and 
Frank  and  Susan,  watching  Susan's  cigarette  and 
hearing  her  low  voice  in  the  dark.  I  wished  I  was 
in  the  field  with  Frank.  I  wished  I  was  lying  on 
the  sand  with  Susan,  hearing  the  palms  rattling  in 
the  wind.  The  hell  I  did!  I'd  dance  with  that 
pretty  little  girl  over  there.  She  was  a  beauty, 
really.  Well,  considering.  I'd  dance  with  her  and 
have  a  time.  I'd  have  some  drinks  first,  though. 
I'd  get  the  pretty  little  girl  and  we'd  have  some 
drinks  together.  I  went  over  to  the  girl  and  she 
smiled  and  motioned  to  the  seat  beside  her. 

"Come,  have  a  drink,"  I  said. 

She  stood  up  and  took  my  arm  and  we  went  into 
the  little  room  where  they  were  serving  drinks.  The 
room  was  crowded  with  people  drinking,  but  they 
made  room  for  us  and  I  called  for  brandy. 
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E'VE  always  been  friends,  haven't  we.  Ken?" 
Horner  said. 
"Sure,  Horner,"  I  said. 

"We've  always  been  the  best  of  friends.  The 
trouble  is,  Rafael,  you  don't  understand  about  it. 
I  act  like  a  bastard  sometimes  but  that  doesn't  mean 
anything.  That  doesn't  mean  a  thing.  Ken  will  tell 
you  that.  Ken  understands  about  that.  Ken  un- 
derstands everybody.  Good  old  Ken.  Best  guy  in 
the  world.  He  understands  me.  I'm  not  a  mean 
guy,  really,  Rafael.  I'm  really  sentimental.  I 
wouldn't  tell  anybody  else  that  but  I'll  tell  you, 
Rafael,  because  you're  my  best  friend.  You  and 
Ken.  We  three  are  friends.  We'll  always  be  friends. 
We'll  stick  together.  We  ought  to  have  a  name. 
We'll  call  ourselves  something.  What'll  we  call 
ourselves?   Los  tres — los  tres — " 

"Los  tres  rascados,"  I  said. 

"No,  that  won't  do.  Something  serious.  We 
ought  to  call  ourselves  something  that  means  some- 
thing serious.  I  feel  very  serious  about  this  thing 
don't  you,  Rafael?" 
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"Yes,  indeed,"  Rafael  said. 

"Well  I'll  have  to  think  about  it.  We  oughtn't 
to  decide  on  a  name  in  a  hurry.  We  ought  to  take 
our  time  and  think  about  it.  Let's  dance,  Rafael. 
Come  on  and  dance  with  me." 

Horner  and  Rafael  stumbled  around  the  room 
bumping  into  people,  trying  to  dance  together. 

Scotty  had  his  sleeve  rolled  up,  showing  everyone 
where  he'd  been  wounded  in  the  war.  There  was 
a  crowd  of  girls  around  him  and  he  was  talking 
loudly,  in  English,  putting  in  a  Spanish  word  now 
and  then  and  making  a  lot  of  gestures.  He  was  de- 
scribing the  war  with  a  lot  of  gestures.  He  loaded 
and  fired  his  gun  and  fixed  his  bayonet  and  charged 
and  retreated  and  fell  down  on  the  floor  and  rolled 
around,  holding  his  arm  where  he'd  been  wounded. 
All  the  girls  were  laughing.  His  white  suit  was 
wrinkled  and  dirty  and  his  tie  was  twisted  around  so 
that  the  ends  hung  over  his  shoulder.  He  waved 
his  arm  and  shouted, 

"The  Gordon  Highlanders!  The  right  of  the 
line  and  the  pride  of  the  British  Army!"  he  shouted, 
waving  his  arm  and  rolling  his  r's. 

"Go  on,  Scotty,"  Steve  yelled,  dancing  by,  "You're 
no  Highlander.  You're  a  bog-trotter.  Horner  told 
me." 
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"A  bog-trotter  am  I!  I  fought  with  the  most 
famous  regiment  in  the  world.  The  Gordon  High- 
landers! The  right  of  the  line  and  the  pride  of  the 
British  Army!" 

Everyone  was  having  a  big  time.  The  music 
played  native  tunes,  the  marracas  beating  time  and 
the  clarinet  screeching  and  the  guitars  sobbing,  the 
music  of  the  pueblo — the  common  people,  the  criolla 
music.  The  girls  were  flushed  and  laughing,  the 
sweat  running  down  their  cheeks,  streaking  the  rouge, 
showing  the  brown  skin  underneath.  Feet  shuffled 
and  tapped  on  the  stone  floor  and  couples  separated 
and  snapped  their  fingers  and  came  together  again. 
Steve  had  a  tall  girl  with  a  slim  body  and  copper 
skin.  They  were  in  the  center  of  the  floor,  tapping 
their  heels. 

"Look,  Ken!"  Steve  yelled,  "Look  at  this!"  He 
tried  to  tap.  "I've  got  it.  What  do  you  call  it? 
Zapatillo.   I've  got  the  zapatillo! " 

"I  like  to  dance  with  you,"  the  pretty  little  girl 
said  to  me.  She  pressed  hard  against  my  breast.  Her 
cheek  left  a  red  mark  on  my  white  jacket.  "Don't 
dance  with  any  other  girls,  will  you,  mi  amor?  Just 
with  me.  You're  simpatico."  We  danced  the  joropo, 
a  gay,  fast  dance.   The  little  girl  sang  a  lewd  parody 
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to  the  melody.  She  was  very  light  and  danced  with 
sure,  quick  movements. 

"I'll  call  you  Pajarita,"  I  said. 

"Why?  My  name  is  Eulalia.  Why  will  you  call 
me  Pajarita?"  She  leaned  her  head  back  and  looked 
up  at  me,  smiling,  her  teeth  very  white  and  her  black 
curls  falling  back. 

"Because  you're  like  a  little  bird.  A  quick,  little 
bird."  I  liked  her  quick  movements  against  me, 
dancing. 

Horner  danced  the  rumba.  No  one  knew  the 
rumba  and  he  danced  alone  and  everyone  watched 
him  and  tried  to  learn  the  steps.  He'd  learned  the 
rumba  in  Cuba  when  he  was  on  railroad  location  work 
there. 

Steve  was  getting  pretty  free  with  his  tall  slim 
girl.  He  was  holding  her  around  the  hips  and  trying 
to  kiss  her.    I  danced  close  to  them. 

"Go  easy,,  Steve,"  I  said.  "These  girls  are  medio 
pelos,  not  putas."  Some  of  the  native  men  were 
watching  Steve. 

"That's  all  right,"  Steve  said,  "She  likes  me." 

The  music  played  a  paso  doble.  "Criolla,  con  la 
boca  pintada — "  everyone  sang. 

I  drank  a  lot  of  brandy.  The  room  was  very  hot 
and  I  felt  the  liquor  inside  me,  burning.  My 
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muscles  felt  taut  and  my  body  seemed  very  efficient 
and  under  perfect  control — numb  and  tingling,  un- 
der perfect  control.  I  moved  in  a  little  circle  of 
efficiency  and  outside  the  circle  everything  was 
blurred.  I  was  only  aware  of  things  that  came  inside 
the  circle.  Rafael  moved  into  the  circle  and  said 
something  and  moved  out  again.  Scotty  was  in  the 
circle  now,  for  a  while.  He  disappeared  into  the 
blur  and  only  Pajarita  and  I  were  there,  dancing. 
We  danced  to  the  fast  music,  in  perfect  time,  with- 
out a  misstep,  dancing  lightly  in  perfect  control.  It 
was  a  nice  sensation.  It  was  the  nicest  state  to  be  in 
when  you  danced.  Pd  try  to  stay  that  way.  I 
wouldn't  take  any  more  to  drink  and  then  I'd  stay 
that  way  and  not  lose  control  and  get  wobbly. 

Steve  got  too  friendly  with  his  girl  and  she  broke 
away  from  him  and  ran  out  of  the  door  and  Steve 
ran  after  her,  laughing,  and  Scotty  followed  after 
Steve. 

"Let's  go  have  a  drink,  primo,"  Rafael  said,  com- 
ing into  the  circle.  We  moved  over  to  the  little  room 
and  Pajarita  came  along,  holding  my  arm. 

When  we  started  to  dance  again  I  was  sorry  I'd 
taken  the  drinks.  I  knew  right  away  that  I  shouldn't 
have  taken  them.  The  taut  feeling  was  going  and 
I  was  wobbly,  dancing. 
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"Come  on  outside,  Pajarita,"  I  said.  I  thought 
the  air  might  bring  back  the  taut  feeling. 

We  went  outside  into  the  dark.  It  was  much 
cooler  outside.  The  stars  were  very  bright  and  all 
the  houses  were  dark  now  and  you  couldn't  see  any- 
thing but  black  shapes  against  the  sky.  There  were 
the  grass  roofs  of  houses  and  waving  palm  trees, 
black  against  the  sky.  We  walked  a  little  ways 
toward  the  river  until  the  music  from  Antonio's 
house  came  faintly,  with  the  beat  of  the  marraca 
sounding  loudest  and  the  guitars  faintly  and  the 
clarinet  not  carrying  at  all. 

"It's  very  beautiful  out  here,"  the  girl  said.  I 
could  see  her  white  teeth  down  in  the  dark.  "I  like 
to  be  out  here  with  you,"  she  said.  I  didn't  say  any- 
thing. She  sang,  softly,  "Criolla,  con  la  boca  pin- 
tada — " 

"Don't  you  like  to  be  out  here  with  me?"  she  said. 
"Yes." 

"Don't  you  like  me?  Don't  you  think  I'm  pretty?" 
"Yes,  you're  very  pretty." 

I  put  my  arm  around  her  body  and  held  back  her 
forehead  with  my  hand  and  kissed  her  lips,  hard. 
Her  heart  sounded  loud,  thumping.  Her  lips  were 
soft  and  wet.  She  pressed  her  body  against  me. 
Then  she  drew  away  and  kissed  me  many  times, 
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rapidly.  I  tried  to  think  it  was  Susan.  I  shut  my 
eyes  and  let  on  it  was  Susan.  It  wasn't  Susan,  though. 
It  didn't  feel  like  Susan.  The  body  was  soft  and 
yielding  and  very  nice  but  it  wasn't  firm  like  Susan. 
Not  hard,  with  muscles  moving  over  the  ribs  under 
your  hand  like  Susan.  It  was  nice,  though.  It  was 
very  nice.  My  throat  was  dry  and  I  pressed  my  body 
hard  against  Pajarita. 

"Oho!  aren't  you  ashamed!"  she  laughed,  rubbing 
against  me.  She  put  her  head  back  and  laughed, 
rubbing  her  body  against  me. 

"No.  What  do  you  expect?"  I  said.  I  kissed  her 
again.  Then,  suddenly,  it  wasn't  like  Susan  at  all. 
Nothing  at  all.  It  was  just  soft.  Just  a  soft,  easy 
girl.  Not  like  Susan  at  all.  It  wasn't  even  nice  any- 
more. 

"Come  on,  let's  go  back,"  I  said. 
"Go  back?   Why,  mi  amor?   What's  the  matter?" 
"Nothing.   Let's  go  back."   I  walked  toward  the 
house. 

"Estas  loco?"  Pajarita  said,  walking  behind  me. 
When  we  reached  the  house  Scotty  was  there  but 
Steve  wasn't  around.   Scotty  came  over,  laughing. 
"That  Steve's  a  bird,"  he  said. 
"Where  is  he?" 
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"With  the  girl.    He's  a  son-of-a-gun,"  Scotty 
laughed,  "He's  staying  with  the  girl." 
"Tell  me  about  it." 

"The  girl's  old  lady  heard  her  coming,  yelling, 
and  she  was  waiting  with  a  machete.  She  let  go  at 
Steve  with  the  machete.  It  struck  into  the  adobe 
wall  beside  Steve's  head.  It  just  missed  Steve's 
head.  The  son-of-a-gun!  Do  you  know  what  he 
did?  He  grabbed  the  machete  and  pulled  it  out  of 
the  wall  and  waved  a  twenty  bolivar  bill  at  the  old 
lady  and  said  he'd  buy  the  machete.  He  kidded  the 
old  lady  and  got  her  laughing  and  then  he  went  in 
the  house  with  the  girl." 

We  danced  some  more  but  it  wasn't  any  fun.  I 
was  wobbly  and  Pajarita  was  peeved  and  everyone 
was  pretty  drunk  and  you  couldn't  keep  from  bump- 
ing into  people,  dancing.  I  drank  some  more  brandy. 
I  thought  I  might  as  well  be  drunk  as  this  way.  The 
stuff  hit  me  all  at  once,  pretty  hard,  and  I  sat  down 
near  the  door.  Pajarita  sat  beside  me  and  tried  to 
cheer  me  up. 

"Go  away,"  I  said,  "Go  on,  go  away."  The  girl 
wouldn't  go,  though.  She  sat  there  and  annoyed  me, 
trying  to  cheer  me  up.  Rafael  came  over  and  held 
my  head  back  with  his  hand. 
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"What's  the  matter,  Ken?"  he  said,  "Do  you  feel 
sick?" 

"No,  primo,  I  just  feel  rotten."  I  didn't  feel  sick 
at  all.    I  just  felt  low  and  drunk. 

"Do  you  want  me  to  take  a  walk  with  you  in  the 
air?" 

"No,  thanks.  I'm  all  right."  It  was  an  effort  to 
talk. 

"Snap  out  of  it,  Ken,"  Horner  said,  "We're  going 
to  make  a  night  of  it." 

I  raised  my  head  and  looked  around  and  made  an 
effort  to  take  an  interest  in  things.  I  didn't  like  the 
things  I  was  thinking  and  I  tried  to  force  them  out 
of  my  mind  and  take  an  interest  in  things.  The 
music  played  but  the  dancers  moved  more  slowly 
now  and  they  hung  on  to  each  other.  Scotty  stumbled 
and  fell  down  but  he  bounced  up  again,  laughing. 
His  eyes  were  puffed  till  they  were  just  slits  and  I 
wondered  how  he  could  see  out  of  them.  Pajarita 
wanted  to  dance. 

"I  don't  want  to  dance,"  I  said.  "You  go  and 
dance  with  someone  else." 

"I  don't  want  anyone  else.  I  want  to  dance  with 
you.  Come  on,  mi  amor.  What's  the  matter?  Don't 
you  like  me  any  more?" 

"Sure,  I  like  you." 
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Some  of  the  girls  started  to  go  home.  Scotty  and 
Horner  tried  to  make  them  stay  but  they  said  it  was 
late  and  they  had  to  go  to  mass  in  the  morning.  They 
started  everyone  going  home  and  pretty  soon  there 
was  no  one  there.  It  seemed  to  happen  all  at  once. 
It  seemed  as  though  one  minute  the  room  was 
crowded  with  dancers  and  the  next  there  was  no  one 
there  at  all.  Only  Scotty  and  Horner  and  Rafael 
and  Pajarita  and  Antonio  and  the  musicians  were 
there. 

"Well,  let's  go  somewhere,"  Scotty  said.  "Where 
shall  we  go?" 

"Let's  go  to  Carmen's,"  Horner  said. 

"No,  I'll  take  you  to  a  new  place,"  Rafael  said. 
"I  know  some  girls  who  just  came  from  Maracaibo. 
Let's  go  to  their  place." 

"Let's  go  and  get  Steve  first,"  Scotty  said. 

"No,  let  him  stay  there.   He's  all  set." 

"How  will  he  get  home?" 

"He'll  find  his  way  home  in  the  morning." 

"Come  on,  Ken.   Let's  go." 

"I  don't  want  to  go.   You  fellows  go  on." 

"Are  you  going  to  stay  with  this  girl?"  Rafael 
asked,  meaning  Pajarita. 

"No.  I  don't  want  any  women.  I'm  going  home. 
You  fellows  go  on." 
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"What  the  hell.  Ken,"  Horner  said.  "Come  on„ 
Don't  break  it  up." 

"I'm  not  breaking  it  up.  I  just  don't  want  to  go. 
You  three  go  on." 

"For  Christ  sake!  Are  you  going  to  start  that 
stuff  again?"  Horner  said.    "Come  on." 

"No." 

"All  right,  stay  then.  We  don't  want  you  any- 
way. You  think  you're  too  damn  good  for  us.  You 
think  you're  Jesus  Christ  Almighty!" 

"Shut  up,  Horner!"  Scotty  said. 

"No,  I  won't  shut  up !  I'm  going  to  tell  this  guy 
something.  Say,  who  the  hell  do  you  think  you  are, 
anyway?  You  think  you're  Jesus  Christ  Almighty! 
You're  too  damn  good  for  us,  aren't  you?  You're 
too  good  to  go  and  have  a  good  time  with  us!" 

"No,  Horner,  I  don't  think  that." 

"Well,  come  with  us  then  and  prove  it." 

"No." 

"Do  you  know  what  you  are?  You're  a  dirty 
bastard!"  Scotty  grabbed  Horner  and  tried  to  drag 
him  out.  Horner  broke  away  and  came  over  to  me 
and  shoved  his  face  close  to  mine.  His  mouth  was 
running  at  the  corners  like  Scotty's  and  the  veins 
stood  out,  blue,  on  his  forehead.  I  looked  up  at  his 
face,  still  sitting  there,  and  he  was  stooping  over  me 
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with  his  face  close  to  mine.  Sweat  rolled  down  his 
face  and  made  it  shiny. 

"You're  a  bootlicking  bastard!"  Horner  said. 
"You're  as  bad  as  Webb.  You're  both  alike.  You 
don't  want  any  women!  You  and  Webb.  Hace  la 
paja."   He  made  a  gesture. 

Scotty  and  Rafael  dragged  Horner  out  of  the  door 
and  I  sat  still  in  the  chair.  Rafael  came  back  in  and 
put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

"Won't  you  come,  Ken?"  he  asked. 

"No,  primo.    I'm  going  home." 

"You  ought  to  come.  Remember  what  I  told 
you." 

"That's  all  right,  hermano.    You  go  along." 
Rafael  went  out  and  I  sat  there  with  Pajarita  be- 
side me.    I  turned  to  her. 

"You  go  on  home,  chiquilla,"  I  said. 
"You  come  with  me." 
"No.   Go  on  home." 
"I  won't!" 

"Go  on!"  I  yelled.  "Get  out  of  here!  Get  the 
hell  out  of  here!  Vete  para  tu  casa!"  Pajarita  ran 
out,  frightened. 

I  sat  in  the  chair  by  the  door  a  long  time.  Antonio 
stood  near,  looking  uneasy.  He  wanted  me  to  leave. 
Well,  I  wouldn't  leave.    I'd  sit  there  as  long  as  I 
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pleased.  The  musicians  were  standing  there,  too. 
One  of  them  moved  close  to  me,  uneasy. 

"Well,  what  do  you  want? "  I  yelled.  He  jumped 
back. 

"The  money,  senor.  We  haven't  been  paid." 

"The  hell  with  you.  Get  out!"  The  ragged 
men  stood  there,  uneasy.  I  enjoyed  seeing  them 
look  uneasy.  They  were  a  sorry  looking  crew.  Bare- 
footed. Ragged.  That  clarinet  was  a  museum 
piece.    The  valves  were  rusty. 

"Here's  your  money."  I  gave  the  man  a  bill  and 
the  musicians  went  out,  arguing  over  the  money. 

I  didn't  want  to  move.  I  wanted  to  sit  there  and 
think.  There  were  a  lot  of  things  I  wanted  to  think 
about  but  I  couldn't  get,  settled  on  them  somehow. 
My  mind  kept  jumping  around  to  all  sorts  of  things 
like  how  funny  and  sad  Antonio  looked  standing 
there  and  how  the  candles  were  burned  down  and 
burning  on  the  wooden  shelves  and  the  grease 
running  over  onto  the  floor  and  wouldn't  settle  on 
the  things  I  ought  to  think  about.  It  was  about 
Horner.  O,  yes.  Poor  Horner.  I  should  have 
fought  Horner  I  guess.  I  should  have  gotten  mad 
and  fought  Horner.  But  I  wasn't  mad.  It  was  so 
silly,  what  he  said.  It  was  something  you  were  sup- 
posed to  get  mad  at,  though.   I  guess  I  should  have 
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fought.  I  should  have  gotten  mad  and  fought. 
People  would  think  I  was  yellow.  Walt  would  think 
I  was  yellow.  No,  he  wouldn't,  really.  He  knew 
better.  But  most  people  would  think  that.  Well, 
I  couldn't  help  it.  I  hadn't  gotten  mad  and  you 
can't  fight  when  you're  not  mad.  I  couldn't  have 
fought.  I'd  have  had  to  laugh.  It  was  so  silly,  what 
he  said.    I  wish — O,  hell,  I'm  going  home. 

"Good-night,  Antonio.   I  had  a  nice  time." 

I  walked  home,  stumbling  over  things  in  the 
dark.  My  chin  was  down  on  my  chest,  my  head 
jolting  up  and  down  as  I  stumbled  along,  feeling 
loose  and  relaxed  inside.  I  went  up  the  rise  of  the 
bridge  and  ran  a  few  steps  down  the  other  side,  going 
with  the  gravity,  stumbling  on  the  cobblestones.  I 
seemed  to  be  going  along  very  fast.  Things  went 
by  me  fast  but  I  wasn't  running  or  even  walking  fast. 
I  moved  along  fast,  very  easily  with  no  effort.  I  got 
home  and  undressed  and  into  bed  with  no  effort. 
The  sheets  felt  cool.  The  bed  commenced  to  roll 
and  I  turned  on  my  stomach  and  made  a  ball  of  the 
pillow  and  put  it  under  my  forehead  and  the  bed 
was  steady  again.  There  was  something  awful  back 
in  my  mind,  trying  to  come  out.  I  wouldn't  let  it 
come  out  I  didn't  know  what  it  was  but  it 
was  something  awful.    Something  about  Susan.  I 
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wouldn't  let  it  come  out.  Rafael  said  I  ought  to 
have  women.  I  didn't  want  them.  I  didn't  want 
them,  I  tell  you!  I  didn't  want  that  little  girl  at  all. 
Not  at  all,  see.  Didn't  I  send  her  home?  What 
the  hell.  Didn't  I  send  her  home?  Didn't  I  tell 
her  to  go  to  hell?  Sure  I  did.  Well,  that  proves  it. 
That  proves  I  didn't  want  her,  Susan.  Go  to  hell, 
Horner.  You  too,  Scotty.  You,  too,  Rafael.  No, 
not  you,  Rafael. 

Next  day  was  Sunday  and  everyone  stayed  late 
in  bed.  I  wanted  to  sleep,  too,  but  I  was  jumpy  and 
the  sun  coming  in  the  window  and  the  church  bells 
jangling  and  the  people  passing  in  the  street  kept 
me  awake.  I  gave  it  up  and  got  up  and  bathed  and 
dressed  and  had  breakfast  alone.  Frank  was  sitting 
in  the  patio,  reading. 

"Did  you  have  a  good  time,  Ken?"  he  asked. 

"No." 

"What  was  wrong?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  don't  seem  to  enjoy  drinking 
anymore." 

"You  ought  to  quit  for  a  while." 
"I  think  I  will." 
"Let's  go  over  to  Pacheco's." 
"All  right." 

Lolita  and  the  senora  were  at  church  but  Pacheco 
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was  sitting  outside  the  door  of  the  bodega.  He  was 
glad  to  see  us.  He'd  gotten  the  papers  on  the  oil 
concessions  in  yesterday's  mail  and  he  was  anxious  to 
know  what  the  papers  said.  Frank  read  them  to  him. 
The  papers  were  full  of  legal  terms  and  Frank  had 
to  stop  now  and  then  and  explain  the  meaning. 
Pacheco  was  bright,  though,  and  he  had  everything 
clear  in  no  time. 

"You  know,"  Pacheco  said,  "I'm  beginning  to 
worry  about  Lolita  and  Mr.  Webb.  Mr.  Webb 
comes  here  all  the  time  and  I  think  Lola  likes  him 
too  much.  How  is  this  Mr.  Webb?  Is  he  all 
right?" 

"Yes,  I  think  Webb's  all  right,"  Frank  said.  "But 
you  can't  tell.  Men  are  all  pretty  much  the  same. 
Maybe  you  better  watch  Lolita." 

"Mr.  Webb  wouldn't  marry  Lolita  would  he?  I 
don't  suppose  an  American  would  marry  a  medio  pelo 
girl." 

"No,  I  guess  Webb  wouldn't  marry  her.  But  I 
wouldn't  worry.  Lolita's  a  good  girl  and  Webb's 
not  much  of  a  lady  killer.   He's  a  timid  fellow." 

"I  wish  one  of  you  would  speak  to  him.  I  wish 
you  would  tell  him  not  to  see  Lolita  so  much.  I 
don't  want  to  offend  him.  I  would  like  to  have  him 
come  over  and  talk  to  me  as  much  as  he  would  like 
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but  I  wish  he  wouldn't  talk  to  Lolita.  He  never 
talks  to  me." 

"You  better  talk  to  him,  Frank,"  I  said. 

"You  talk  to  him." 

"You  better  do  it.    You're  good  at  things  like 
that.   He'll  listen  to  you." 
"All  right,  I'll  try.", 

We  went  back  to  the  house  and  I  went  into  the 
drafting  room  and  looked  over  the  field  instruments. 
We  had  to  get  things  ready  for  the  trip.  There  were 
three  or  four  alidades  on  a  shelf  and  I  picked  out 
the  one  that  looked  to  be  in  the  best  condition  and 
took  it  from  the  case.  I  unscrewed  the  eyepiece  and 
held  the  lens  up  to  the  light.  There  were  spots  in 
the  lens  where  a  fungus  had  gotten  into  the  film 
between  the  two  pieces.  I  looked  at  the  lenses  in 
the  other  alidades  and  found  a  good  one  and  fitted 
it  in  place  of  the  bad  one.  I  got  some  oil  and  cheese- 
cloth and  got  to  work,  cleaning  the  rust  from  the 
alidade.  Horner  came  into  the  room  while  I  was 
working.  I  looked  up  and  saw  who  it  was  and  went 
on  cleaning  the  alidade  without  speaking.  Horner 
stood  there,  leaning  on  the  table.  I  could  tell  he 
was  nervous. 

"I'm  sorry  about  last  night,  Ken,"  he  said. 

"That's  all  right." 
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"I  didn't  mean  any  of  it.  You  know  that.  I  was 
drunk."    I  went  on  working. 

"What's  wrong  with  me,  Ken?" 

"Nothing,  Horner.   I  don't  know.  Why?" 

"Christ !  I  hate  myself ! "  I  didn't  know  anything 
to  say. 

"You  should  have  cleaned  me  last  night.  I  had  it 
coming.   It  would  have  done  me  good." 

"I  wasn't  mad.    You  were  drunk." 

"That's  no  excuse.  I'm  just  as  bad  when  I'm 
sober.  That's  why  I  drink  all  the  time  I  guess.  I 
hate  myself  when  I'm  sober.  And  I'm  worse  when 
I'm  drunk."   He  was  quiet  for  a  while. 

"I  wish  my  time  were  up,"  he  said.  "God,  I'll  be 
glad  when  my  time's  up." 

"You've  been  here  too  long." 

"I  know  it.  About  five  years  too  long.  I  used  to 
be  all  right.   I'm  all  shot  now." 

"You'll  get  along  all  right." 

"I'm  such  a  bastard.  Everyone  thinks  so.  I  can 
tell."  I  dropped  the  cleaning  rag  and  stooped  to 
pick  it  up.  I  did  it  on  purpose  so  I  wouldn't  have 
to  say  anything. 

"Everyone  thinks  I'm  a  bastard.  It's  plain  as  day. 
Why  does  everyone  call  me  Horner?  Did  you  notice 
that?   Everyone  calls  me  Horner  and  I'm  one  of  the 
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oldest  men  here.  You're  Ken  and  Walt's  Walt  and 
Frank's  Frank.  I'm  Horner.  Webb's  Webb  and 
I'm  Horner.  I'm  classed  with  that  ass.  Steve  comes 
in,  brand  new,  and  he's  Steve  right  from  the  start." 

"That  doesn't  mean  anything.  Names  are  just 
habit." 

"It  means  a  hell  of  a  lot.  It  means  everyone 
thinks  I'm  a  bastard."  I  couldn't  think  of  anything 
to  say.   I  wished  he'd  go. 

"I've  gone  to  pieces  in  the  last  five  years.  I  used 
to  be  all  right.  There's  nothing  to  do  here.  That's 
the  trouble.  There's  no  way  to  spend  the  time.  You 
can't  work  all  the  time.  What  can  you  do  when 
you're  not  working?  Get  drunk  and  lay  up  with 
some  spig  tramp." 

"There  are  things  to  do  here,"  I  said. 

"I  don't  know  what.  I  don't  like  to  read.  Not 
the  junk  you  and  Frank  have  around  here,  anyway. 
I  don't  get  any  kick  out  of  hunting  and  fishing.  I 
got  enough  of  that  in  the  field  for  ten  years." 

"Well,  I've  got  to  wash  for  lunch,"  I  said.  I 
wanted  to  get  away  so  I  decided  to  walk  out  on  him. 

"You're  not  sore  about  last  night?"  Horner  said. 

"No,  I'm  not  sore." 

"I  didn't  mean  any  of  it." 

"That's  all  right." 
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By  lunch  time  everyone  was  up  and  dressed  and 
Walt  and  Susan  came  over.  Steve  had  wandered 
in  about  ten  o'clock,  looking  sheepish.  Walt  tackled 
him. 

"How  long  will  it  take  you  and  Bambridge  to  get 
ready  for  the  field?"  he  asked. 

"Not  long,  sir,"  Steve  said.    "Two  days." 

"Well,  we'll  get  you  off  Thursday  morning.  This 
town's  no  place  for  you,  I  can  see  that." 

Horner  made  a  scene  at  lunch.  He  made  a  speech. 
He  said  that  he'd  been  rotten  last  night  and  insulted 
me  and  that  I'd  been  a  gentleman  and  had  let  it  go. 
He  didn't  want  anyone  to  think  that  I'd  been  yellow. 
He  wanted  everyone  to  know  that  I  was  a  square 
shooter  and  that  he  was  to  blame.  It  was  pretty 
awful.  He  ended  up  by  blubbering  and  leaving  the 
table.  Everyone  was  embarrassed  and  we  got  up 
from  table  as  soon  as  possible. 

"Horner's  in  a  bad  way,"  Frank  said. 

"He's  a  mess,"  I  said. 

"It  will  be  a  good  thing  when  his  time's  up." 

Horner  was  staying  on  till  the  stock  plan  was 
over.  The  company  had  a  stock  plan  that  ran  for 
five  years  and  if  you  left  the  company  before  it  was 
over  you  lost  all  the  benefits.  Walt  was  staying  on 
for  the  stock  plan,  too.    When  he  lost  his  eyesight 
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the  company  decided  to  keep  him  on  till  the  stock 
plan  was  over.  Walt  would  have  fired  Horner  if  it 
weren't  for  the  stock  plan.  Horner  had  been  a  good 
man  for  a  long  time  and  it  wouldn't  be  fair  to  fire 
him  with  only  a  year  to  go.  The  stock  plan  meant  a 
lot  of  money. 

"Did  you  speak  to  Webb?"  I  asked  Frank. 

"Yes,  the  ass." 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"O,  he  acted  superior.  He  said  he  didn't  need 
any  advice  about  women.  He  knew  how  to  handle 
affairs  with  women." 

Susan  and  Walt  and  Frank  and  I  went  swimming 
in  the  afternoon.  We  had  a  nice  time.  The  water 
was  nice  but  there  were  a  lot  of  seanettles  and  Walt 
couldn't  see  them  and  was  always  getting  into  them. 
He  didn't  mind,  though,  and  made  a  joke  of  it  and 
we  had  a  lot  of  fun. 
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STEVE  and  Bambridge  got  away  on  Thursday 
morning  but  Frank  and  I  wouldn't  be  ready  till 
Monday.  There  were  a  lot  of  things  to  do,  getting 
ready  for  three  months  in  the  field.  The  towns 
we  would  visit  would  be  very  small  and  we  had  to 
carry  everything — even  corn  for  the  animals.  There 
would  be  grass  for  the  animals  now  and  then  but  we 
had  to  carry  corn.  We  had  to  carry  food  for  our- 
selves and  the  peons,  food  of  every  kind,  canned 
milk  and  vegetables  and  butter  and  fruit — every- 
thing except  meat.  We  would  depend  on  game  for 
meat  and  there  would  be  fish  from  the  river  that  ran 
along  the  mesa  front.  We  had  to  hire  peons  and  get 
the  instruments  in  order,  repaint  stadia  rods,  have 
boots  made  and  mosquito  nets  and  straw  pack- 
saddles.  It  took  a  lot  of  equipment  for  two  men 
in  the  field  for  three  months  but  we  were  ready  by 
Saturday  night. 

On  Saturday  night  I  saw  Susan  alone.  We  simply 
walked  out  together,  alone.  We  were  at  Walt's  for 
dinner  and  after  dinner  Susan  and  I  simply  walked 
out. 
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"We're  going  for  a  walk,"  Susan  said  and  we 
walked  out,  leaving  Frank  and  Walt  sitting  there. 

"That  wasn't  very  nice,"  I  said  to  Susan. 

"But  it  was  effective,"  Susan  said. 

"I  guess  that's  the  best  way  to  get  what  you  want." 

"I  wish  I  could  get  you  that  way.  Simply  walk 
out  with  you  and  never  come  back." 

"It  would  be  nice." 

"Just  walk  out  of  everything." 

"Some  people  would  do  it." 

"Some  people  would  but  I  couldn't.  You  couldn't 
either.  I  wish  we  could.  I  don't  know,  though. 
We  would  be  a  different  kind  of  people  then.  We 
probably  wouldn't  love  each  other  if  we  were  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  people." 

"I  wouldn't  want  that." 

" Wouldn't  you,  querido?  In  spite  of  everything?" 
"No.  I'm  glad  in  spite  of  everything.   I  wouldn't 
want  you  any  different." 

"You're  glad  you  love  me,  in  spite  of  everything?" 
"Yes." 

"There's  no  one  like  you,  anywhere.  If  I  never 
have  you,  I'll  be  glad  I  loved  you." 

We  walked  along  the  river,  under  the  palm  trees. 
There  was  a  slope  of  cobblestones  down  to  the  water 
and  small  boats  were  anchored  in  the  stream  with 
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sails  furled  and  lanterns  swinging  from  the  bare 
spars.  There  were  lights  aboard  some  of  the  boats 
and  half-naked  men  lay  about  gambling  and  playing 
guitars,  dark-skinned  and  shiny.  You  could  see 
the  cargoes  piled  on  deck.  There  were  bunches  of 
bananas  and  piles  of  cocoanuts  and  pineapples.  There 
were  dugouts  pulled  up  on  the  cobblestone  slope, 
their  sterns  in  the  water,  swung  downstream  by  the 
current.  The  row  of  Royal  palm  trees  ran  along 
the  shore  with  tall  smooth  trunks  and  the  cobble- 
stones laid  close  around  the  roots.  We  left  the  paved 
slope  and  kept  along  a  path  beside  the  river.  The 
moonlight  came  through  the  foliage  in  splotches 
making  the  bare  path  a  patchwork  of  pale  blue  and 
black.  The  path  was  easy  to  follow,  twisting 
through  the  jungle  beside  the  river.  We  came  to 
where  the  river  made  a  sharp  turn  and  the  path 
widened  out  into  a  bare  place  that  went  down  to  the 
water,  with  large  smooth  boulders,  and  the  moon- 
light flooding  it.  The  river  swept  around  the  bend 
and  the  ripples  were  silver.  We  stopped  there 
and  Susan  leaned  against  a  boulder  with  her  hands 
behind  her  and  her  head  back  and  her  body  curved 
back  with  the  curve  of  the  boulder. 

"Will  you  tell  me  how  I'm  to  live  till  you  come 
back?"  she  said. 
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"I've  been  away  before,"  I  said. 

"It  gets  worse  every  time." 

"You'd  think  it  would  wear  off." 

"I  always  heard  it  would  wear  off.  I  thought  at 
first  it  would.  I  watched  for  it  to  wear  off  but  it 
didn't.   It  just  gets  worse." 

"It  gets  worse  all  the  time." 

"It  must  be  the  kind  you  read  about." 

"It  must  be.   We  ought  to  write  a  book  about  it." 

"You  write  a  book  about  it.  I'd  love  to  read  it." 

"Maybe  I  will  some  day.  But  it  would  be  a  rotten 
book.  I  couldn't  do  it  right.  I  couldn't  explain  the 
way  it  is.  I'd  just  say  the  regular  things  and  it 
isn't  that  way  at  all." 

"We'll  get  it  printed  in  Braille  so  Walt  can 
read  it." 

"Walt  can't  read  Braille." 

"He  says  he'll  learn  when  we  go  back,  but  he 
won't.   He  has  me  to  read  for  him." 

"Well,  you  can  read  it  to  him." 

A  boat  came  around  the  bend,  going  upstream  in 
the  dark  with  the  men  digging  in  hard  at  the  paddles. 
They  moved  slowly  against  the  strong  current.  They 
came  into  the  patch  of  moonlight  at  the  clear  place 
of  the  bend  and  the  boat  was  black  on  the  silver 
water  with  the  mast  bare  and  the  sail  in  a  heap  on 
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deck.  The  men  grunted  and  the  water  splashed 
with  the  strokes  of  the  paddles,  and  the  sound  came 
very  plain  over  the  water. 

Susan  lay  against  the  big  boulder  with  her  head 
back  and  her  body  very  slender,  curved  to  the  boul- 
der, bathed  in  the  blue  light.  Her  breasts  were  high 
and  round  like  an  Indian  girl's.  I  laid  my  hand  on 
her  throat,  warm  and  smooth,  and  drew  my  hand 
down  over  her  breasts,  along  her  body.  Susan  lay 
still  with  her  eyes  shut  and  her  lips  moving  a  little. 

"I  love  that,"  she  said.  "I  love  the  feel  of  your 
hands.  I  want  your  hands  to  remember  my  body, 
always." 

She  drew  me  to  her,  suddenly,  and  we  kissed  hard, 
our  lips  trembling,  our  bodies  close,  curved  with  the 
boulder. 

"We  better  go  back,"  Susan  said.  Her  voice 
sounded  husky. 

"Yes,  let's  go  back,"  I  said.  We  walked  back 
slowly,  not  saying  anything.  Susan  held  my  arm 
tightly  with  both  hands  until  we  got  into  the  lighted 
streets. 

On  Sunday  Rafael  came  for  dinner  and  Walt  got 
champagne  and  we  had  a  nice  little  party.  Some 
senoritas  came  in  after  dinner  and  we  danced  in  the 
patio  to  the  Victrola.   The  girls  didn't  want  to  dance 
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at  first  because  it  was  Lent  but  Rafael  convinced  them 
that  it  was  a  special  occasion  and  didn't  count.  The 
girls  gave  in  rather  easily  but  the  duenas  were  a  dif- 
ferent proposition.  Rafael  was  equal  to  it,  though, 
and  the  fat  duenas  gave  in  finally,  throwing  their 
hands  up,  shaking  their  heads.  Scotty  and  Horner 
danced  with  the  sehoritas  and  tried  hard  to  be  gen- 
tlemanly but  they  were  ill-at-ease.  It  was  very  ob- 
vious and  the  senoritas  knew  it  and  had  a  great  time 
kidding  them  along.  Horner  behaved  very  well. 
Only  once  did  he  act  his  usual  self.  That  was  after 
he'd  had  quite  a  bit  of  champagne.  Webb  had  gone 
out  after  dinner  and  he  came  in  again  later  when 
the  senoritas  were  there.  He  came  into  the  patio 
and  made  very  elaborate  good-evenings  to  everybody 
and  sat  down  near  Horner.  Horner  raised  his  nose 
and  sniffed. 

"Say,"  he  said,  "Is  anyone  shoeing  a  horse  around 
here?  Oh,  no,  my  mistake.  It's  Webb.  It  smelled 
like  someone  was  shoeing  a  horse.  It's  just  Webb, 
the  lady-killer.  Ken,  maybe  we  should  warn  the 
duenas  about  Webb.   These  senoritas  aren't  safe." 

"O,  they're  safe  all  right,"  Webb  said.  "I 
wouldn't  have  any  of  them." 

"Listen  to  that!"  Horner  said.  "Hey!  listen  to 
that  will  you?    Webb  says  he  wouldn't  have  any  of 
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them.  The  hard-hearted  thing!  The  sheik!  He 
wouldn't  have  any  of  these  senoritas.  The  poor 
girls.  Frank,  I  bet  you're  going  to  miss  Webb.  I  bet 
you  hate  leaving  him.  I  think  you  ought  to  take  him 
with  you.  You  really  ought.  Take  him  along. 
There's  a  good  fellow.  Take  him  along  and  don't 
bring  him  back." 

The  party  broke  up  early  and  Rafael  and  I  walked 
home  with  the  senoritas  and  the  senoras.  I  left 
Rafael  at  his  house. 

"Well,  hermano,  have  a  good  trip,"  Rafael  said. 

"Take  care  of  yourself,  primo." 

"When  you  come  back  we'll  go  to  the  island  for 
goats." 

"That  will  be  fine." 

"The  kids  will  be  about  grown  when  you  get  back 
and  we'll  have  the  killing." 

"Good.  We'll  have  some  fun." 

"Well,  good-bye,  then."  Rafael  gave  me  an 
abrazo.  He  put  one  arm  around  my  shoulder  and 
patted  my  back.  A  doble  abrazo  is  an  embrace  with 
both  arms. 

"Adios,  brother,"  I  said. 

We  got  away  about  six  the  next  morning.  Walt 
and  Susan  were  there  to  see  us  off  but  the  others  had 
said  good-bye  the  night  before.    The  arrieros  had 
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started  packing  the  animals  before  daybreak  and  at 
six  we  were  ready  to  go.  We  were  quite  an  outfit. 
There  were  twelve  burros  and  six  arrieros  and  the 
two  riding  animals  for  Frank  and  me.  I  had  a  little 
black  mula  and  Frank's  animal  was  a  tall  yellow 
macho.  The  animals  were  all  sleek  and  healthy 
from  their  long  rest  in  the  pasture.  The  wooden 
gates  of  the  corral  were  swung  open  and  we  mounted 
and  shook  hands  with  Susan  and  Walt  and  the  train 
moved  out  of  the  corral  onto  the  cobblestone  street, 
the  peons  shouting  and  prodding  the  burros.  The 
women  of  the  arrieros  were  lined  up  outside  the  gate 
and  they  waved  and  shouted  good-bye.  Frank  and  I 
rode  together  and  the  pack  animals  went  ahead,  the 
arrieros  walking  with  the  burros,  shouting  and 
prodding  them. 

"How  do  you  feel?"  Frank  asked. 

"Great,"  I  said. 

"I'm  glad  to  get  out." 

"So  am  I." 

"We'll  have  good  weather.  We  won't  get  any 
rain  at  all." 

We  passed  El  Vesubio  and  Pedruchio  waved  to 
us  from  the  door. 

"Vayan  con  Dios,"  he  called.  He  was  tying  on 
his  white  apron,  opening  the  place  up.    Passing  the 
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cathedral,  women  were  going  in  to  mass  with  black 
lace  mantillas  and  carrying  prayer  books. 

We  left  the  town  and  got  out  on  the  trail  that  led 
to  the  interior.  The  trail  was  wide  at  first  but  by 
noon  it  had  narrowed  down  and  we  had  to  move 
in  single  file.  The  jungle  was  thick  all  around.  We 
moved  along  through  the  jungle,  the  leather  creak- 
ing and  the  animals  breathing  hard  under  the  loads 
and  the  parrots  making  a  racket  in  the  trees. 

Three  days  later  we  reached  the  mesa  front.  We 
rode  for  three  days  through  the  jungle,  in  low  coun- 
try mostly,  following  the  bed  of  a  dried-up  river  and 
over  small  hills  sometimes.  There  were  rocky  places 
where  the  burros  slipped  and  fell  and  had  to  be  un- 
packed and  helped  to  their  feet  and  reloaded.  There 
were  patches  of  briers  and  cactus  that  scratched  and 
tore  your  clothes  and  raised  welts  but  the  going  was 
good  on  the  whole  and  we  averaged  fifty  kilometers. 

We  came  out  of  the  jungle  to  the  bank  of  a  wide 
shallow  river  and  across  it  rose  the  red  clay  face  of 
the  mesa.  It  was  late  afternoon.  It  was  too  late  to 
ford  the  river  and  climb  the  mesa  front  so  we  made 
camp  on  the  gravel  beach  beside  the  river.  The 
peons  unpacked  the  animals  and  slung  the  hammocks 
and  mosquito  nets  and  gathered  brush  for  cook  fires. 
We  were  tired  and  hot  and  when  everything  was 
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ready  for  the  night's  camp  we  bathed  in  the  river. 
We  splashed  about  in  the  shallow  river,  peons  and 
burros  and  mules  all  together  splashing  about,  the 
animals  snorting  and  the  men  laughing,  the  cool 
water  rippling  over  the  gravel  in  the  dying  sunlight. 
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NEXT  day  we  forded  the  river.  We  built  rafts 
and  floated  the  luggage  across  and  then  we 
swam  the  animals  with  ropes  from  the  shore  to  hold 
them  against  the  current  in  the  deep  places.  We  all 
worked  naked  in  the  water,  towing  the  rafts  and 
swimming  the  animals,  twisting  their  tails  and  prod- 
ding them,  urging  them  across  the  current.  On  the 
mesa  side  we  packed  again  and  struggled  up  the 
steep,  narrow  trail  to  the  top.  It  was  noon  when 
we  reached  the  top  and  we  rested  for  lunch.  The 
mesa  stretched  before  us  as  far  as  you  could  see,  roll- 
ing country  with  a  cool  wind  waving  across  the  coarse 
grass  and  clumps  of  chaparro  trees  and  moriche 
palm  where  a  stream  cut  through  and  bare  ant  hills 
rising  above  the  grass.  This  was  a  llanos  country 
that  extended  south  to  the  Orinoco,  a  hundred  miles 
away.  Below  was  the  river,  twisting  along  the  foot 
of  the  fallaron  and  on  the  other  side,  the  jungle, 
stretching  to  the  Caribbean,  low  and  hot,  below  the 
cool  wind  that  swept  the  mesa. 

We  found  the  botalon  on  the  mesa  where  the 
trail  came  up.    It  was  a  hard  wood  post  driven  in 
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deep  and  marked  with  a  number,  a  fixed  point,  left 
by  one  of  our  engineers.  I  set  up  the  plane-table, 
tied  in  to  the  batalon  and  we  were  off,  working  west- 
ward along  the  edge  of  the  mesa. 

It  was  nice  work  running  the  mesa  front.  The 
pack-train  moved  along  the  mesa  and  we  zig-zagged 
up  and  down  the  face,  crossing  the  river  sometimes 
when  Frank  found  something  he  wanted  to  tie  in, 
mapping  the  fallaron  and  the  river  and  the  skirting 
jungle,  drawing  it  all  in  on  the  plane-table  sheets. 
I  worked  along  with  the  plane-table  and  Frank 
scrambled  along  the  cliff,  tapping  with  his  hammer 
at  shale  beds  and  gravel  patches  and  signaling  me 
to  pick  him  up  when  he  found  something.  Three 
peons  with  stadia  rods  spread  out  ahead  and  gave 
me  shots  and  I  set  up  the  table  on  ledges  and  read 
the  rods  through  the  alidade  and  took  the  vertical 
angles  and  figured  the  altitudes  and  sketched  the  con- 
tours on  the  sheets.  It  was  nice  country  for  topogra- 
phy. The  cliff  was  washed  down  with  gullies  and 
there  were  sharp  wedges  of  ground  jutting  out  that 
made  good  strong  contours  on  the  sheets.  It  was 
hard  work,  too,  climbing  around  the  steep  slope, 
carrying  the  plane-table  in  the  hot  sun.  We  worked 
till  sundown  and  then  found  camp,  pitched  on  the 
mesa  under  palm  trees,  and  dinner  ready.  We 
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stripped  and  the  peons  doused  us  with  buckets  of 
water,  lugged  up  from  the  river. 

The  breeze  always  blew  on  the  mesa.  The  nights 
were  cool  with  the  breeze  and  the  stars  were  close 
and  very  bright.  We  sat  at  a  folding  table  and  read 
or  talked.  The  peons  lay  in  their  hammocks,  smok- 
ing and  singing,  gradually  falling  ott  to  sleep. 

"This  lamp  isn't  any  too  bright,"  Frank  said. 

"No.   It's  hard  on  the  eyes." 

We  worked  with  the  lamp  and  tried  to  make  it 
brighter  but  we  couldn't  get  anything  but  a  yellow, 
flickering  light. 

"We'll  ruin  our  eyes,  reading  with  that  light," 
Frank  said. 

"How  about  reading  aloud,  taking  turns.  Do  you 
think  it's  silly  to  read  aloud?" 

"No,  I  think  it's  a  good  idea." 

"We  can  make  the  books  last  longer  that  way, 
too." 

"Let's  read  your  book  first.  I  can't  get  interested 
in  mine,"  I  said.  Frank  was  reading  "Chrysan- 
theme."  We  tossed  to  see  who'd  read  first  and  I 
won  and  Frank  read  first.  We  took  turns  reading 
aloud  till  we  were  sleepy.  Then  we  undressed  and 
hung  our  clothes  up  away  from  centipedes  and  scor- 
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pions  and  climbed  into  our  hammocks,  under  the 
mosquito  nets. 

"This  Loti  was  quite  a  chap,"  Frank  said.  "It 
would  be  fun  traveling  with  him." 

"I  don't  know.  You  can't  tell.  You  can't  tell 
about  a  man  by  the  way  he  writes." 

"A  good  writer  you  can.  A  good  writer  puts  him- 
self into  a  book." 

"I  don't  believe  it.  I  think  a  man  writes  the  way 
he'd  like  to  be,  not  the  way  he  is.  A  man  is  usually 
the  opposite  of  how  he'd  like  to  be." 

"Well,  I'd  like  to  travel  with  Loti.  He  saw 
things  when  he  traveled.    You  can  tell  that." 

"He  missed  a  good  bet  with  that  Japanese  gal." 

"Well,  that's  what  makes  the  book.  That's  the 
tragedy  of  the  book." 

The  days  passed  quickly  in  the  field.  Three  weeks 
were  gone  before  we  knew  it.  The  days  were  all 
alike  but  it  wasn't  monotonous  for  we  worked  hard 
and  there  were  good  books  to  read.  We  had  perfect 
weather,  the  cool  breeze  always  on  the  mesa  and  there 
were  fish  in  the  river  and  deer  on  the  llanos.  We 
were  too  busy  to  hunt  and  fish  but  the  peons  took 
turns  at  it  and  we  had  plenty  of  fresh  meat.  There 
were  guacharacas  in  the  jungle,  a  big  bird  like  a 
turkey,  and  there  was  a  little  animal  called  chigiiire 
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that  burrowed  in  the  river  bank  whose  meat  was 
white  and  sweet  like  a  young  pig's.  Sometimes  we 
caught  a  morrocoya  on  the  mesa — a  huge  land  turtle 
that  was  delicious,  made  into  a  sancocho  with  canned 
vegetables.  We  fared  very  well.  Sometimes  there 
were  swarms  of  gnats  and  mosquitos  and  there  were 
always  large  ticks  to  bother  you  and  the  gusana  del 
monte,  a  fly  that  bites  and  deposits  his  egg  to  hatch 
into  a  worm  in  your  flesh.  You  were  always  on  the 
look-out  for  centipedes  and  the  lizard,  salamanqueja, 
but  that  was  all  routine  and  you  didn't  mind,  you 
were  so  used  to  it. 

We  worked  for  three  weeks  without  seeing  any- 
body and  then  one  day  we  sighted  two  naked  Indian 
boys  shooting  fish  with  bows  and  arrows.  Frank  and 
I  went  up  to  them  and  tried  to  talk  but  they  laughed 
and  shook  their  heads  and  made  signs  that  they 
didn't  speak  our  language.  We  called  one  of  the 
peons  who  spoke  Indian  and  he  talked  to  the  boys. 
Their  village  was  back  in  the  jungle  and  they  said 
they'd  take  us  there.  They  gathered  up  their  fish 
into  reed  baskets  and  swung  the  baskets  onto  their 
heads  and  led  us  along  a  trail  through  the  jungle  for 
a  kilometer  or  so  to  the  village.  There  was  a  clear- 
ing in  the  jungle  with  a  large  round  grass  house  in 
the  center  and  three  or  four  smaller  houses  of  mud 
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built  around  the  edge.  There  were  men  and  women 
and  children,  the  women  working  mostly,  pounding 
corn  or  weaving  and  the  children  playing  and  the 
men  lying  in  hammocks  or  squatting  on  their 
haunches,  smoking.  They  were  short  people,  but 
muscular,  and  they  looked  like  any  peon  only  they 
were  naked.  Some  of  them  wore  a  short  apron  of 
goat  wool  but  it  was  only  for  ornament  for  it  hid 
nothing  and  only  a  few  of  them  wore  them.  The 
women  who  wore  the  aprons  all  were  pregnant  and 
the  men  who  wore  them  seemed  to  be  the  husbands 
of  the  women.  There  were  goats  and  pigs  and 
chickens  rooting  around  in  the  clearing.  At  one  end 
of  the  village  was  a  grove  of  banana  trees  and  a  field 
of  sugar  cane. 

When  we  entered  the  clearing  the  Indians  stopped 
whatever  they  were  doing  and  looked  at  us  for  a 
minute  and  then  went  back  to  their  work.  Some  of 
the  men  came  over  to  us  and  smiled  and  one  of  them 
greeted  us  in  Spanish.  We  talked  to  him  and  he 
said  most  of  the  adults  could  speak  a  little  Spanish. 
There  was  a  town  near  he  said  and  they  went  there 
often  and  most  of  them  had  picked  up  some  Spanish. 

"What  town  is  it?"  Frank  asked. 

"Tigre,"  the  Indian  said.  "It's  a  government  tele- 
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graph  station."  We  knew  of  the  place.  Some  of  our 
men  had  been  there. 

"Is  it  a  big  town?"  I  asked. 

"O,  yes.  Si,  senor.  There  is  the  telegraph  sta- 
tion and  a  store  and  many  houses." 

"How  far  is  it?" 

"Only  two  days." 

"What  can  you  buy  at  the  store?" 

"O,  everything.    It's  a  big  store." 

Frank  and  I  talked  it  over  and  decided  we'd  go 
into  Tigre.  We  needed  corn  for  the  animals  and 
cigarettes  and  coffee.  We  tried  to  buy  some  corn 
from  the  Indians  but  they  said  they  couldn't  spare 
any. 

"Can  someone  guide  us  to  Tigre?"  I  asked. 

"Yes.  Guariquato  wants  to  go  to  town.  He's 
not  here  now.  I'll  tell  him  and  he'll  go  over  to  your 
camp  in  the  morning." 

"All  right.  Tell  him  to  be  there  at  daybreak." 

"Si,  senor." 

"Say,  why  don't  you  people  live  up  on  the  mesa?" 

The  Indian  looked  surprised  and  put  his  arms 
around  him  and  shook  himself. 

"O  senor,"  he  said,  "it's  too  cold  to  live  on  the 
mesa."    Frank  and  I  laughed. 

"Well,  maybe  it  is  if  you  don't  wear  any  clothes." 
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We  went  back  to  camp  and  got  things  ready  for 
the  trip  to  Tigre.  We  decided  to  take  two  burros 
to  bring  back  the  supplies  and  a  peon  to  cook  and 
take  care  of  the  animals.  After  dinner  some  Indians 
came  over  from  the  village.  They  had  marracas  and 
a  reed  pipe  and  a  kind  of  mandolin  made  from  a 
gourd  with  one  string.  They  played  some  music  for 
us  and  we  gave  them  some  canned  fruit  and  rum. 
When  they  got  tired  playing  I  put  a  record  on  the 
Victrola  and  they  all  sat  around  the  instrument  with 
blankets  around  them,  laughing  and  swaying  in  time 
to  the  music.  I  lay  in  my  hammock,  smoking.  A 
little  naked  girl  climbed  into  the  hammock  beside 
me  and  sat  there,  looking  at  me  and  smiling.  She 
was  a  pretty  child  with  dimples  and  straight  black 
hair  tied  in  a  knot  at  the  back  of  her  head.  I  tried  to 
talk  to  her  but  she  just  shook  her  head  and  laughed. 
I  realized  at  last  that  she  was  watching  my  cigarette 
so  I  offered  her  one  and  she  grabbed  it  and  ran  to 
the  fire  and  lit  it  and  came  back  and  tumbled  into 
the  hammock  beside  me,  inhaling  the  smoke  from 
the  cigarette.  She  sat  there  smoking  and  laughing, 
swaying  to  the  music  from  the  Victrola.  After  awhile 
her  father  came  over  and  she  jumped  out  of  the 
hammock  and  took  his  hand  and  then  all  the  Indians 
said  good-night  and  started  to  their  village  and  the 
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little  girl  walked  along  with  her  father,  holding 
his  hand,  and  they  disappeared  into  the  dark,  down 
the  mesa  front. 

The  next  morning  at  daybreak  we  started  to  Tigre. 
Guariguato  showed  up  early  with  his  woman,  ready 
for  the  trip.  They  were  a  middle-aged  couple,  bare 
naked,  and  the  woman  carried  a  hammock  slung  over 
her  shoulder  with  some  bundles  in  it.  Guariguato 
carried  nothing  but  a  bamboo  staff.  The  Indians 
went  on  ahead  and  Frank  and  I  followed  on  our 
mules  and  the  burros  trailed  behind  with  the  peon 
handling  them.  We  went  along  the  mesa  for  a  ways, 
through  the  tall  grass,  till  we  came  to  a  trail  that 
led  south,  over  the  mesa  in  the  direction  of  Tigre. 
The  trail  led  straight  as  an  arrow  across  the  llanos, 
a  swathe  of  trampled  grass  a  meter  wide  in  the  tall 
waving  green.  We  followed  the  trail  all  day  in  the 
scorching  sunlight,  the  naked  Indians  trudging  ahead 
and  the  mules  plodding  along  with  their  heads  hang- 
ing low.  Armadillos  scurried  across  the  path  and 
herds  of  small  deer  started  up  from  the  grass  and 
leaped  away  to  chaparro  thickets.  Toward  evening 
we  made  camp.  We  came  to  a  clump  of  trees  where 
there  was  a  depression  in  the  mesa  with  some  stag- 
nant water  left  from  the  rainy  season.  Guariguato 
said  this  was  the  regular  stopping  place.   We  slung 
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our  chinchorros  from  trees  and  built  a  fire  and  boiled 
water  from  the  lagoon.  The  water  was  full  o£ 
wriggling  mosquito  larvae  and  the  surface  of  the 
lagoon  was  alive  with  insects.  A  flock  of  white  egrets 
left  the  water  as  we  approached  and  perched  in  the 
trees.  We  were  tired  and  went  to  sleep  after  dinner, 
just  as  darkness  fell.  .  Guariguato  and  his  woman 
slept  together  in  their  big  chinch orro. 

At  daybreak  we  were  off  again.  We  filled  our 
canteens  with  the  boiled  water  and  soaked  the  felt 
covers  to  keep  it  as  cool  as  possible  and  saddled  the 
mules  and  were  off.  We  didn't  stop  for  lunch  be- 
cause we  wanted  to  make  Tigre  in  time  to  get  a  wire 
off  to  Walt.  We  lunched  from  bananas  and  mangoes 
and  crackers,  eating  as  we  rode.  We  saw  signs  of 
civilization  now.  There  were  herds  of  humped- 
back  cattle  grazing  or  huddled  in  the  shade  of  a  tree 
and  then  we  passed  a  hacienda — a  large  low  adobe 
house  with  a  corral  and  outbuildings  with  palm  trees 
around  it  and  a  grove  of  bananas.  A  man  waved 
from  the  door  as  we  passed.  The  trail  got  wider 
and  there  was  fresh  animal  dung  and  soon  we  could 
see  the  low  buildings  of  Tigre  away  off,  dancing 
around  in  the  heat  waves  rising  from  the  mesa. 
Guariguato  stopped  and  held  up  his  hand  and  we 
drew  up.    The  Indian  woman  dropped  the  chin- 
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chorro  from  her  shoulder  and  opened  the  bundles 
and  both  of  them  dressed.  The  woman  put  on  a 
bright  striped  dress  and  alpargatas  and  Guariguato 
put  on  a  drill  jacket  and  trousers  and  we  started 
again,  the  man  still  barefooted. 

The  town  wasn't  much.  There  were  ten  or  twelve 
adobe  houses  and  some  palm  trees  and  a  concrete 
well  with  water  brought  by  burros  from  a  lagoon 
and  a  line  of  poles  with  a  single  wire  strung,  leading 
to  the  telegraph  office  and  disappearing  across  the 
llanos.  We  dismounted  at  the  telegraph  office  and 
went  inside.  A  man  sat  at  a  table  in  the  little  bare 
room.  He  was  dressed  in  khaki  and  carried  a  re- 
volver and  a  cartridge  belt.  He  jumped  up  when  we 
entered  and  looked  very  severe. 

"Who  are  you,"  he  demanded.  "Let  me  see  your 
papers." 

We  showed  our  papers  and  told  him  our  business 
and  he  looked  over  the  papers,  still  very  severe, 
with  his  brows  puckered  and  his  moustache  bristling. 
Then  all  at  once  he  smiled. 

"Come  over  to  the  botaquin  and  have  a  drink," 
he  said. 

"I  want  to  get  a  wire  off  to  San  Mateo  first," 
Prank  said. 

"All  right,"  the  man  said  and  gave  Frank  a  stubby 
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pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper.  Frank  wrote  out  a 
message  and  the  man  sat  down  to  his  key  and  clicked 
off  the  words  for  Walt  in  San  Mateo.  Then  the 
three  of  us  went  over  to  the  botaquin  and  Guariguato 
and  the  woman  and  our  peon  left  us  to  wander  about 
the  village  and  pick  up  acquaintances.  The  store 
and  the  botaquin  were  all  one.  It  was  a  surprisingly 
big  place,  low  and  rambling  and  there  was  an  enor- 
mous stock  of  goods  on  shelves  and  piled  on  the  floor. 
There  was  every  kind  of  merchandise — dry  goods 
and  groceries  and  hardware  and  clothing  and  saddles 
piled  everywhere.  The  store  served  a  big  stretch  of 
cattle  country.  The  front  part  was  the  botaquin. 
There  were  two  tables  and  goat-skin  chairs  and  a 
counter  with  bottles  arranged  on  shelves  behind  it. 
We  sat  at  a  table  and  a  big  sloppy  woman  came  from 
the  rear  of  the  store  to  serve  us. 

"What  will  you  have,  senores?"  the  telegraph 
man  asked. 

We  decided  on  brandy  and  he  ordered  brandy  too. 
Brandy  is  the  best  drink  when  you  have  no  ice  and 
don't  want  anything  as  strong  as  rum. 

"I  am  Teniente  Silva,"  the  man  said.  "At  your 
orders." 

"This  is  Mr.  Hughes  and  I  am  Mr.  Martin,"  I 
said.   "Both  at  your  orders." 
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"I  am  pleased  to  meet  some  Americans.  This  is 
an  occasion.    I  admire  the  Americans  very  much." 

We  drank  the  lieutenant's  health  and  the  health  of 
the  republic  and  he  drank  to  his  brothers  from  the 
north  and  to  their  beautiful  star-encrusted  flag. 

"I  am  the  jefe  civil  of  Tigre,"  the  Teniente  said. 
"My  word  is  law.  Anything  you  wish,  senores  is 
yours  for  the  asking.   You  are  in  your  city." 

We  thanked  the  lieutenant  very  much. 

"When  can  we  expect  an  answer  from  San 
Mateo?"  Frank  asked. 

"O,  tomorrow  sometime.   Not  before  tomorrow." 

"That  will  be  fine.  We  will  get  our  supplies  to- 
morrow and  leave  the  day  after." 

"Splendid,"  the  lieutenant  said.  "We  have  the 
evening  free  then  for  pleasure." 

The  woman  left  the  bottle  of  brandy  on  the  table 
and  we  helped  ourselves.  We  sat  drinking  and  talk- 
ing a  long  time. 

"Tell  me,"  the  lieutenant  said,  "is  there  pe- 
troleum around  here?" 

"We  don't  know  yet.   It  takes  a  long  time." 

"You  Americans  are  very  clever.  I  bet  you  know 
just  where  there  is  oil.  Here  or  here."  He  pointed 
to  the  floor.    "Right  under  my  chair,  perhaps." 

"No,  it's  very  complicated.  It  takes  a  long  time. 
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And  then  you  never  know  till  you  drill."  The  lieu- 
tenant shook  his  head  and  laughed,  unconvinced.  We 
stayed  at  the  botaquin  till  dark  and  then  Teniente 
Silva  invited  us  to  have  dinner  with  him  and  we 
went  with  him  to  his  house,  a  little  one-room  mud 
hut  next  to  the  telegraph  office.  He  lived  with  a 
pretty  peon  girl  and  she  served  us  dinner  of  eggs  and 
arepas  and  fried  cheese  and  papayas.  After  dinner 
we  went  back  to  the  botaquin.  There  were  some 
men  there  drinking  and  Silva  introduced  us  and  we 
pulled  the  tables  together  and  played  a  game  with 
decorated  stones  for  the  drinks.  We  had  a  nice 
time,  talking  and  drinking.  Everyone  got  pretty 
tight  and  we  sang  native  songs.  Frank  and  I  sang 
some  American  songs  and  the  men  all  laughed  and 
shook  their  heads  and  said  it  was  marvelous  that  any- 
one could  make  anything  out  of  such  a  language. 
Some  peons  collected  outside  the  door,  standing  in 
the  light,  watching  us  drink.  There  were  some  girls 
with  rouged  cheeks  who  looked  at  us  and  smiled. 
The  teniente  called  to  some  of  the  peons  and  two 
of  them  came  inside,  one  with  a  guitar  and  one  with 
a  marraca  and  they  played  for  us  and  we  had  quite 
a  time.  I  tried  to  learn  the  words  of  the  songs  from 
Silva,  but  the  dialect  was  strange  and  I  couldn't  get 
it  all. 
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"We  ought  to  have  some  women,"  Silva  said. 
"Shall  I  get  some  women?" 

I  hadn't  thought  of  women.  I  thought  about 
them  now  to  see  if  I  wanted  any.  No,  I  didn't  want 
any.  I  felt  good  inside  and  didn't  feel  the  need  of 
women  at  all.  That  was  the  nice  part  of  being  in  the 
field. 

"No,  I  guess  not,"  I  said. 

"We  have  some  pretty  women  here,"  Silva  said. 
"I  am  jefe  civil  and  you  can  have  any  of  them.  Any 
one  you  want." 

"No,  thanks.  The  company  of  you  gentlemen  is 
all  one  could  ask." 

"That  is  a  very  nice  speech.  You  are  a  caballero, 
a  gentleman  of  great  culture.  Senores,  a  toast  to  the 
culture  of  our  neighbors  from  the  north." 

We  broke  up  about  midnight.  Frank  and  I  hung 
our  hammocks  in  the  telegraph  office  and  Teniente 
Silva  went  home  to  his  woman. 
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THE  answer  to  our  telegram  came  in  the  morn- 
ing.  We  were  in  the  store  getting  our  supplies 
packed  when  Lieutenant  Silva  came  in. 

"There  are  two  messages,"  he  said.  "One  for  each 
of  you." 

He  handed  us  each  a  slip  of  paper  and  I  glanced 
at  mine.  It  was  in  English,  from  Susan.  It  said, 
"I  love  you.  Susan."  Silva  had  confused  the  v 
with  a  b  and  spelled  love,  lobe.  I  tore  up  the  paper 
and  threw  away  the  bits.  Susan  had  been  drinking. 
Frank  read  the  message  from  Walt.  He  said  that 
we  might  as  well  continue  along  the  mesa  front  to 
where  it  swung  to  the  coast  since  we  were  making 
such  good  time. 

"What  was  your  message?"  Frank  said. 

"Just  some  nonsense  from  Susan.  She  was  drunk, 
I  guess." 

"Are  you  getting  away  in  the  morning?"  Silva 
asked. 
"Yes." 

"There  is  a  priest  here  who  is  going  your  way. 
He'd  like  to  go  with  you  as  far  as  you  go." 
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"All  right.   We'd  like  to  have  him." 
"He's   over   at   the   chapel.     I'll   take  you 
over." 

We  went  with  Silva  to  the  chapel  and  met  the 
priest.  There  was  a  little  chapel  in  Tigre  and  a 
priest  came  there  occasionally  and  held  services.  He 
traveled  about  the  country  visiting  the  Indians  and 
holding  services  in  the  small  towns.  He  was  a  husky 
young  chap  from  Spain.  He  spoke  a  little  English 
and  he'd  been  in  the  States  and  he  was  very  en- 
thusiastic about  America.  He  said  he  had  thought 
Spain  was  a  wonderful  country  but  it  was  nothing 
compared  to  the  United  States — nothing  at  all.  And 
the  Catholics  in  the  States!  What  religious  people! 
How  they  went  to  mass  and  observed  the  feasts! 
Men  and  women  alike.  The  churches  were  always 
full  of  both  men  and  women.  He'd  gone  to  the 
Eucharistic  Congress  in  Chicago  as  aide  to  the  bishop. 
The  priest's  English  was  poor  and  it  was  hard  to 
talk  to  him  but  you  could  see  he  enjoyed  it  so  we 
talked  in  English  out  of  politeness.  We  said  we'd 
meet  him  next  morning  at  daybreak  and  we  shook 
hands  and  left. 

We  were  sitting  in  the  botaquin  playing  at  the 
game  with  decorated  stones  when  Guariguato  came 
in  and  called  me  aside. 
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"I  can't  go  back  with  you  tomorrow,  senor,"  he 
said. 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"I  hear  the  priest  is  going  with  you." 

"Well,  what  of  it?" 

"Well,  you  see,  we'd  have  to  wear  clothes  with) 
the  priest  along  and  it's  too  hot  on  the  mesa  to 
travel  with  clothes  on." 

"That's  all  right.  I'll  speak  to  the  priest.  He 
won't  mind." 

"Thank  you,  seiior.  It's  very  uncomfortable 
wearing  clothes." 

We  got  away  at  daybreak.  We  had  two  sacks  of 
corn  loaded  on  the  burro  and  our  saddlebags  were 
stuffed  with  other  things  we'd  bought.  The  priest 
rode  a  big  mule  and  there  were  two  young  Indian 
boys  with  him,  traveling  on  foot,  leading  a  loaded 
burro.  Teniente  Silva  was  on  hand  to  see  us  off 
and  he  stood  in  the  road  by  the  concrete  well,  waving 
as  we  moved  away  in  the  gray  light.  Candles  were 
lit  in  some  of  the  houses  and  there  was  the  smell  of 
coffee  and  charcoal  smoke.  When  we  got  well  away 
from  town  I  spoke  to  the  priest  about  Guariguato 
and  he  laughed  and  said  it  was  all  right.  I  told 
Guariguato  he  could  take  off  his  clothes  if  he  said 
ten  Hail  Marys  and  he  said  he  didn't  know  the  Hail 
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Mary  so  I  told  him  to  take  a  chance  and  take  them 
off  anyway.  We  stopped  while  the  Indians  removed 
their  clothes  and  the  woman  bundled  them  up  into 
her  chinchorro. 

The  priest  rode  beside  me  when  the  trail  was  wide 
enough  and  we  talked.  It  was  surprising  how  he 
kept  up  on  everything,  being  buried  there  in  the 
llanos  most  of  the  time.  He  rode  along  beside  me 
looking  very  young,  astride  the  big  gray  mule.  He 
rode  with  his  cassock  rolled  up  about  his  waist,  with 
riding  breeches  and  leather  boots,  dusty  and  worn, 
and  his  flat,  round  black  hat  pushed  back  from  his 
forehead  and  a  lock  of  black  curls  hanging  under  it. 
He  must  have  been  very  hot,  riding  in  the  sun,  but 
he  didn't  complain.  When  the  trail  got  narrow  he 
fell  behind  me  and  read  from  a  tattered  prayer  book. 
Toward  evening  we  reached  the  camping  place  by  the 
lagoon  and  stopped  for  the  night. 

In  the  morning  the  priest  said  Mass  under  the 
trees.  The  Indian  boys  got  everything  from  the 
packs  and  helped  the  priest  get  into  his  vestments  and 
Frank  and  I  looked  on  and  the  priest  explained  every- 
thing to  us  as  he  dressed.  He  had  three  sets  of  vest- 
ments, a  black  and  a  red  and  a  white  which  were 
used  according  to  what  day  it  was.  Every  day  of 
the  year  was  some  kind  of  feast,  he  said,  and  the 
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color  of  the  vestments  depended  on  the  nature  of 
the  feast.  This  day  he  wore  the  white  vestments 
and  he  said  a  short  prayer  as  he  put  on  each  piece. 
He  opened  a  black  case  and  took  out  a  gold  chalice 
and  placed  it  on  top  of  the  case  and  lit  two  candles 
and  put  them  on  either  side  of  the  chalice.  The 
candles  had  hoods  clipped  on  them  to  protect  the 
flames  from  the  breeze.  The  Indian  boys  put  on 
white  surplices  and  knelt  beside  the  priest  and  he 
turned  to  us  and  asked  us  to  kneel  down  and  he 
started  the  Mass.  We  all  knelt  on  the  ground  and 
the  priest  read  the  mass  in  Latin  from  a  book  and 
the  boys  recited  the  responses.  It  was  daylight  with 
the  sun  just  coming  up  over  the  edge  of  the  mesa 
and  the  breeze  was  stirring  in  the  palm  trees  and 
the  birds  were  chattering  on  the  lagoon.  The  In- 
dian boys  knelt  by  the  priest  and  Frank  and  I  were 
behind  them  and  a  ways  off  knelt  Guariguato  and  his 
woman,  naked,  and  our  peon. 

"Kyrie  Eleison,"  the  priest  murmured. 

"Christe  Eleison,"  the  boys  responded. 

"Christe  Eleison." 

I  nudged  Frank.    "It's  funny,  these  Indian  kids 
speaking  Latin,"  I  whispered. 
"That's  not  Latin,"  Frank  said. 
"What  is  it,  then?" 
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"Greek.    It's  the  only  Greek  in  the  Mass." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"I'm  a  smart  guy." 

"You  know  everything,  don't  you?" 

"Damn  near." 

The  Mass  seemed  very  long  and  my  knees  got 
tired  and  I  had  to  keep  shifting  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  boys  poured  wine  into  the  chalice  and 
the  priest  raised  it,  murmuring  in  Latin  all  the  time, 
and  drank  from  the  chalice.  He  turned  to  us  and 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  knelt  again  and  said 
some  prayers  in  Spanish  and  the  Mass  was  over. 
The  priest  packed  up  his  things  and  we  had  break- 
fast and  loaded  the  burros  and  started  along  the 
trail.  We  rode  all  day,  traveling  fast,  urging  the 
animals  along  in  the  heat  and  we  reached  the  mesa 
front  before  sundown.  The  priest  was  going  on  to 
the  Indian  village  to  spend  the  night.  We  shook 
hands  and  the  priest  blessed  us  and  we  turned  east 
on  the  mesa  toward  our  camp  and  the  others  dis- 
appeared down  the  farallon.  Riding  along  close 
to  the  edge  we  looked  down  and  saw  the  party  ford- 
ing the  river,  the  priest  working  in  the  water, 
clothed,  and  the  others  naked,  little  specks  in  the 
gold  water,  their  shouts  coming  up  to  us,  faintly. 

A  month  passed  and  we  worked  on,  mapping  the 
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country,  camping  on  the  mesa.  The  farallon  curved 
northward  getting  lower  all  the  time,  closer  to  the 
level  of  the  jungle  and  the  river  thinned  out  to  a 
little  rocky  quebrada.  We  worked  hard  and  slept 
plenty  and  read  our  books.  We  felt  fine.  I  was 
keeping  my  mind  away  from  Susan.  I  always  read 
till  I  fell  asleep  and  that  way  I  kept  my  mind  away 
from  her.  Frank  gave  me  a  tip  about  that  and  I  was 
trying  it  out  and  it  seemed  to  be  working.  We  got 
to  drinking  one  day  and  Frank  gave  me  the  tip. 
Ordinarily  we  didn't  talk  about  personal  things  but 
we  got  to  drinking  one  day.  It  was  the  thirtieth  of 
May,  Memorial  Day,  and  we  had  been  working  fast, 
Sundays  and  every  other  day,  so  we  decided  to  take 
the  day  off  when  we  noticed  it  was  Memorial  Day. 
We  spent  the  morning  fishing  in  the  river.  There 
was  a  small  game  fish  in  the  river  that  gave  us  some 
sport.  We  tried  all  kinds  of  bait  on  them  without 
any  luck  till  we  hit  on  flying  ants.  The  fish  struck 
at  the  ants  and  we  had  some  sport.  We  fished  for 
several  hours  and  decided  to  go  back  to  camp.  Going 
along  the  trail,  we  stopped  to  look  at  a  big  maguey 
plant.  There  were  lots  of  them  around  but  this 
one  was  very  big  and  was  ready  to  flower.  It  was 
very  beautiful  and  we  stopped  a  while  to  look  at  it. 
The  bright  green  leaves  curved  up  from  the  base, 
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spreading  out  in  a  tall  cone,  drooping  a  little  at  the 
ends.  Inside,  in  the  hollow  of  the  cone,  were  the 
colors.  The  tips  of  the  leaves  were  pale  green,  like 
the  outside,  and  going  down  to  the  center  they 
changed  gradually  to  yellow  to  orange  to  red  and  at 
the  base  where  the  flower  would  bloom,  a  round  pad 
of  fuzzy  violet. 

"There's  lots  of  maguey  around  here,"  I  said. 
"Maybe  we  could  make  some  pulque.  Did  you  ever 
drink  pulque?" 

"Yes.    In  Mexico." 

"Maybe  we  could  distill  it  and  make  tequila." 

"It's  a  bum  drink.  It  smells  like  hell.  Rum's 
a  much  better  drink.  They  never  make  tequila 
where  they  have  cane  for  rum." 

"Let's  have  a  drink  when  we  get  back.  I  feel  like 
a  drink." 

"So  do  I.  I'll  make  you  a  drink  with  pineapple 
juice  and  rum.    You  put  bay  leaves  in  it." 

We  climbed  up  the  farallon,  slipping  in  the  loose 
gravel.  We  found  some  wild  pineapples  and 
gathered  bay  leaves  and  Frank  made  the  drinks  on 
the  folding  table  under  the  trees.  He  cut  the  pine- 
apples and  squeezed  the  juice  in  a  pan  with  a  catsup 
bottle.  He  measured  some  rum  into  a  jar  and  poured 
in  the  pineapple  juice  and  put  in  some  bay  leaves. 
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He  was  very  careful  about  the  proportions.  Frank 
was  a  very  careful  man  and  he  always  mixed  drinks 
very  carefully.  He  screwed  the  top  on  the  jar  and 
shook  it  a  long  time.  When  he  got  tired  he  handed 
the  jar  to  me. 

"Isn't  it  ready  yet?"  I  asked. 

"No.  You  have  to  get  the  bay  leaves  into  it 
good." 

I  shook  the  jar  some  more  and  then  Frank  said 
it  was  ready  now  and  I  poured  the  stuff  into  glasses. 

"That's  a  good  drink,"  I  said. 

"The  bay  leaves  give  it  the  bitter  taste." 

"It  smells  like  hair  tonic." 

"It'll  put  hair  on  your  chest." 

"It'll  do  something  to  you.   I  can  feel  it  already." 

"That's  because  we  haven't  been  drinking  for  a 
long  time.   We  haven't  eaten  either." 

"Let's  not  eat  lunch.  The  food  will  kill  it.  Let's 
drink  all  afternoon." 

We  lay  in  our  chinchorros  with  the  folding  table 
between  us,  reaching  out  to  fill  our  glasses  from 
the  jar  on  the  table. 

"Say,  we're  nearly  out  of  books,  Frank,"  I  said. 

"We're  nearly  through  the  job,  too.  We  should 
finish  in  a  week." 

"Are  you  glad?" 
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"No.   I  like  the  field.   Are  you?" 

"No.   I  like  the  field,  with  you." 

"You're  not  trying  to  make  me,  are  you?" 

"No.    You're  too  skinny." 

"We've  got  that  Hindu  book  left." 

"Oh,  the  hell  with  that.  You're  nuts  on  that 
Hindu  stuff." 

"It's  wonderful  stuff.  You  don't  know  anything 
about  it." 

"I  know  enough.  You've  lost  your  sense  of 
values.  If  a  thing's  Hindu  you  think  it's  great,  even 
if  it's  drivel." 

"The  Hindus  don't  write  drivel." 

"It's  all  drivel.  If  an  American  wrote  some  of 
that  stuff  you'd  laugh  at  it." 

"You  don't  understand  the  Hindu  attitude." 

"Say,  give  me  that  book."  I  got  out  of  the  ham- 
mock and  rummaged  in  a  duffel  bag  and  found  the 
book  and  paged  through  it.  "Look  here,"  I  said, 
pointing  out  a  passage.  "  'Thoughts  are  seeds  planted 
in  the  garden  of  the  mind.  Deeds  are  the  issue. 
There  are  weeds  and  fragrant  blossoms  growing  in 
the  garden.'  That's  drivel.  Who'd  write  that  but 
a  Hindu?  Eddie  Guest'd  write  it.  That's  who.  Do 
you  like  Eddie  Guest?" 

"No,  but—" 
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"It's  written  by  a  Hindu.  That  makes  the  differ- 
ence." 

"No.    You  don't  get  it.   Wait  a  minute.  Don't 
talk  so  fast.   Maybe  I  can  tell  you  about  it." 
"Horsefeathers! " 

"Say,  do  you  know  that  a  horse  has  feathers?" 
"Sure.    A  dog  has  feathers,  too.   Some  dogs." 
"A  horse  has  arms,  too.    I  was  raised  around 
horses." 

"I  was  raised  around  steel  mills.  We  had  fun, 
though.  We  didn't  have  any  fishing,  though.  The 
chemicals  from  the  mills  killed  all  the  fish  in  the 
river.   Did  you  have  fishing? " 

"Yes.  But  I  liked  hunting  better.  I  shot  an 
antelope  when  I  was  ten." 

"The  jar's  empty,  Frank.  Shake  up  some 
more." 

Frank  got  up  and  made  some  more  punch.  He 
was  very  careful  mixing  it.  It  was  an  effort  for 
him  and  he  worked  slowly,  trying  to  be  careful.  He 
whistled,  trying  to  cover  up  the  effort  he  was  making 
to  be  careful. 

"That  drink's  very  palatable,"  I  said.  Frank  filled 
the  glasses  and  got  into  his  hammock. 

"You  mean  potable,"  he  said. 

"Palatable's  harder  to  say." 
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"We'll  call  it  potent.  We'll  compromise  and  call 
it  potent." 

"Say,  Frank,  are  you  potent?" 

Frank  laughed.  "I  haven't  tried  for  a  long 
time.    But  I  think  I  am." 

"Horner  thinks  you're  impotent."  Frank  never 
had  women.  No  one  had  ever  known  him  to  have 
a  woman. 

"Horner's  a  bastard.  Of  course  I'm  potent.  Do 
I  look  impotent?" 

"Hell  no.  I  didn't  believe  it.  I  was  just  kid- 
ding." 

"I  used  to  be  plenty  potent.    In  Mexico." 
"How  do  you  manage,  Frank?    I  have  a  hell  of 
a  time." 

"It's  all  a  state  of  mind.  Keep  your  mind  off  it. 
It's  a  question  of  mental  attitude." 

"I've  tried  everything.    It's  pretty  tough." 
"I'm  older  than  you." 

"Not  much.  About  five  years.  That  oughtn't  to 
make  any  difference  at  our  age." 

"What  are  you  bothering  about?  Why  don't  you 
have  your  fun?" 

"I  don't  know.   I  don't  want  to." 

"It's  on  account  of  Susan." 

"What  the  hell—!" 
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"O,  I  know.  It's  all  right.  I  won't  say  any- 
thing." 

"Good  God!   Does  everyone  know  it?" 

"No.  Walt  doesn't,  anyway.  It's  only  natural. 
Susan's  a  wonderful  woman." 

"She  is,  Frank.    She's  wonderful." 

"Everyone's  in  love  with  her.  Horner  and  Scotty 
and  all  of  them." 

I  wished  I  was  sober  to  get  this  all  straight.  I 
made  an  effort  to  get  my  mind  clear. 

"It's  too  bad  about  the  others.  It  doesn't  matter 
about  you,"  Frank  went  on  and  I  made  an  effort 
to  listen  and  get  it  all  straight.  "You're  all  right. 
It's  tough  on  the  others,  the  way  they  take  it.  It 
just  makes  them  worse.  And  then  they  reproach 
themselves.  Susan  being  around  makes  them  re- 
proach themselves  and  that's  why  it's  tough.  It 
isn't  what  you  do  that  hurts  you  it's  the  way  you 
feel  about  it  afterwards." 

"I  know.  I'd  feel  like  hell  if  I  did  anything. 
That's  why  I  try  not  to." 

"It's  all  your  mind,  Ken,  and  keeping  busy.  Men- 
tal attitude's  the  whole  thing." 

"Is  that  Hindu  or  Christian  Science?" 

"Well,  it's  science,  anyway." 

"You're  a  smart  guy." 
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"I  know  nearly  everything." 
"Damn  near." 

I  felt  very  hot  and  I  took  off  my  shirt  and  lay 
back  in  the  chinchorro  in  my  undershirt.  Frank 
took  off  his  shirt,  too.  His  shoulders  were  marked 
with  red  diamonds  from  the  mesh  of  the  hammock. 
We  lay  there,  quiet,  the  chinchorros  swinging  slightly 
in  the  breeze  and  the  tops  of  the  moriches  rattling 
and  buzzards  hanging  high  up  in  the  sky.  I  closed 
my  eyes  and  let  my  mind  jump  around  and  was 
amused  at  the  things  running  through  it — drunken, 
disconnected  things. 

"Let's  go  swimming,"  Frank  said,  his  voice  sound- 
ing drowsy.  He  was  trying  to  be  sober  and  alive. 
He  couldn't  fool  me. 

"The  hell  with  it,"  I  said.  "We'd  be  sick,  out  in 
the  sun.   That's  a  climb,  down  the  farallon." 

"Smart  guy,"  Frank  said. 

"Very." 

I  lay  there,  going  back  and  forth  with  the  ham- 
mock in  the  breeze.  I  heard  Frank  snoring,  after 
a  while. 

That  wasn't  bad  dope,  though.  Frank's  a  smart 
guy.  He  gets  along  fine  so  he  must  have  the  right 
dope.  I'll  try  it  anyway.  I'll  fool  'em.  I'll  fool 
you,  Susan.    I'll  forget  you.   I'll  put  you  right  out 
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of  my  mind.  I'll  discard  you.  Like  an  old  shoe. 
I'll  keep  busy  and  hunt  and  fish  and  talk  to  Frank 
and  drink  pineapple  punch.  I  can  do  it  all  right. 
Of  course  I  can  do  it.  I'll  stay  up  late  at  night  so 
I'll  go  right  to  sleep  and  won't  think  about  Susan. 
I  can  do  it  all  right.  You'll  see,  Susan.  I'll  out- 
smart you.  I'm  a  smart  ,  guy.  Susan,  don't  drink 
when  I'm  away.   Poor  Walt. 
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JHT^HE  mesa  went  down  lower  and  lower  getting 
JJL  closer  to  the  river  level  and  the  river  tapered 
down  thinner  and  thinner  and  then  there  was  no  river 
at  all,  the  jungle  coming  up  close  to  the  farallon,  the 
trees  growing  right  up  to  the  clay  bank,  their  tops 
even  with  the  mesa  floor.  Then  the  mesa  sloped 
down  some  more,  down  into  the  trees,  right  into 
the  jungle  and  was  part  of  the  jungle  and  the  mesa 
was  gone.  Our  job  was  over.  I  drew  in  the  last 
contour,  running  it  into  the  jungle,  sketching  in 
some  jungle  symbols  on  the  plane-table  sheet.  I 
put  the  alidade  in  the  case,  folded  the  tripod  and 
the  job  was  over. 

We  had  worked  far  to  the  wrest  and  curved  north 
into  high  country,  close  to  the  sea.  You  could  feel 
the  sea  and  smell  it  up  in  the  high  jungle  but  you 
lost  it  again  working  down  toward  it,  down  the 
rocky  trail  in  the  heavy  jungle.  We  reached  sea 
level  and  found  the  shore  trail  and  turned  east  to- 
ward San  Mateo.  We  traveled  six  days  along  the  sea 
level  trail  and  the  first  rain  caught  us  one  day  from 
home.    That  night  we  slept  under  canvas.    It  was 
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the  only  time  on  the  trip  that  you  couldn't  see  the 
stars  over  you. 

"Hello,  Ken,"  Susan  said  and  we  shook  hands. 
Her  mouth  was  up  at  the  corners. 

"You  made  good  time,"  the  boss  said. 

"The  weather  was  good.  It  was  easy  country^ 
too." 

We  went  into  the  dining-room  and  Capablo 
brought  drinks.  It  was  raining  and  you  couldn't 
sit  in  the  patio.  Everyone  crowded  into  the  dining- 
room  and  the  rain  poured  into  the  patio  outside, 
splashing  on  the  stone  floor,  running  off  the  tile  roof. 

"Webb  took  Lolita,"  Horner  said.  "He  put  her 
up  in  a  house  near  the  river.  Pacheco  and  the  old 
lady  raised  hell." 

I  looked  at  Webb  and  he  swelled  up  and  grinned. 

"Steve  and  Bambridge  were  in  last  week  and 
Walt  sent  them  right  out  again.  Say,  you  ought  to 
see  Bambridge.  He  grew  a  moustache  and  he  drinks 
and  chews  tobacco  and  he  took  a  woman  to  the  field 
with  him.    It  didn't  take  long,  did  it?" 

"The  Democrats  are  booming  Al  Smith  for  presi- 
dent." 

"If  that  guy  gets  to  be  president  you'll  never  see 
me  in  the  States,"  Horner  said. 

"That'll  be  tough  on  the  States,"  Walt  said. 
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"You'll  never  go  back  anyway.  You'll  rot  out  here." 
"Is  that  so?"  Horner  said. 

Scull  sat  at  the  table,  drinking  quietly.  I  hadn't 
seen  Scull  for  a  long  time.  He  looked  thinner  and 
older  but  just  as  tough  as  ever. 

"How  have  you  been  making  it,  Curly?"  I  asked. 

"All  right,  Ken.  Had  a  little  dysentery.  That's 
why  I'm  in."  Scull  liked  the  field  and  stayed  out 
most  of  the  time. 

The  men  went  back  to  work  and  Frank  and  I  got 
our  stuff  into  the  room  and  unpacked.  Susan  stood 
in  the  doorway,  talking.  She  talked  fast,  all  in  a 
stream,  rather  breathlessly.  She  seemed  very  happy, 
talking,  saying  anything,  anything  at  all,  just  to  be 
talking. 

"Holy  week  was  fun,"  she  said.  "Scotty  got 
drunk  and  helped  to  carry  the  statue  around  the 
plaza.  Can  you  imagine?  He  was  under  that  black 
thing  with  all  the  natives  carrying  the  statue.  He 
kept  darting  out  from  under  it  and  into  El  Vesubio 
for  a  drink  and  back  under  again.  He  had  all  the 
men  laughing.  They  nearly  dropped  the  statue 
from  laughing:.  Finally  they  had  to  stop  and  put 
Scotty  out.  The  statue  was  tottering.  I  expected 
it  to  fall  any  minute.  Scotty  sat  on  the  street  and 
cried  when  they  put  him  out.    It's  a  shame  about 
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Lolita.  Poor  kid.  She's  mad  about  Webb.  She's 
happy  as  a  bird  and  Webb  acts  like  a  conquering 
hero.  He  doesn't  care  anything  about  her  at  all. 
He  just  did  it  to  make  a  sensation." 

"Maybe  he  was  lonesome,"  I  said.  "He  had  a 
tough  time." 

We  finished  unpacking  and  I  shooed  Susan  away. 

"Run  along  Susan,"  I  said.  "We've  got  to  un- 
dress." 

"Can't  I  help?" 

"Yes.    Beat  it." 

The  rain  stopped  after  awhile  and  the  sun  came 
out  and  we  all  started  up  town.  At  the  corner  I 
told  the  others  I'd  see  them  later  in  the  plaza  and  I 
went  across  the  street  to  Pacheco's  bodega.  There 
was  no  one  about  so  I  pounded  on  the  counter. 
Pacheco  came  out  of  the  living-room  behind  the 
store.  He  saw  me  and  stood  still  and  tears  filled 
his  eyes  and  rolled  over,  down  his  wrinkled  face. 

"Ah,  Senor  Martin,"  he  said.  "Ah,  Senor  Mar- 
tin." He  said  it  over  and  over,  looking  at  me.  I 
didn't  know  anything  to  say.  I  just  stood  there, 
feeling  sorry. 

"I'm  sorry,  Pacheco,"  I  said. 

"Ah,  Senor  Martin.  Ah,  Senor  Martin,"  Pacheco 
said. 
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The  senora  came  to  the  door  behind  the  counter 
and  looked  at  me  and  started  to  cry.  She  came  over 
to  me,  her  face  all  twisted  up. 

"Canalles!"  she  said.  "Canalles!  Todos,  To- 
dos!" 

Her  voice  was  hoarse  and  shook  with  crying.  She 
spit  in  my  face  and  turned  away.  She  walked  out 
slowly,  her  little  round  shoulders  jerking  with  the 
sobs. 

"Ah,  Senor  Martin,"  Pacheco  said,  coming  up  to 
me.  "Please,  Pm  so  sorry.  Don't  mind  the  senora. 
Please.  She  doesn't  understand.  Please,  Senor 
Martin.  She  isn't  right.  She  doesn't  know  what 
she's  doing." 

"That's  all  right,  Pacheco.    That's  all  right." 

"Ah,  I'm  so  sorry.  Don't  be  offended,  Senor 
Martin.    She  isn't  right." 

"Pm  not  offended.  It's  all  right.  You  tell  the 
senora  I'm  sorry,  Pacheco."  I  didn't  know  anything 
to  say  so  I  turned  to  go  out  and  Pacheco  followed 
me  to  the  door. 

"Don't  be  offended,  please,  Senor  Martin,"  he 
said. 

"I'm  not  offended,  really." 
"You'll  come  back  to  see  me?" 
"Certainly." 
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"You  come  back  to  see  me  soon.  The  senora  will 
be  sorry.    She'll  apologize." 

"She  needn't  apologize,  Pacheco.  Tell  her  I'm 
sorry.    I'll  come  to  see  you." 

The  Americans  were  sitting  all  together  in  the 
plaza.  The  benches  were  wet  and  they  had  spread 
newspapers  to  sit  on.  Susan  moved  over  and  made 
a  place  for  me  but  I  sat  on  the  other  side  of  Walt. 
Susan  looked  surprised  and  the  corners  of  her  mouth 
went  down. 

"Muir  pulled  a  good  one,  Ken,"  Walt  said.  "Hor- 
ner said  Scotty  always  found  it  hard  getting  up  in 
the  morning  and  Scotty  said  well,  the  Scotch  are  a 
hardy  race."  Walt  laughed  and  Horner  snickered. 
Susan  just  looked  at  me  with  her  eyes  big  and  her 
mouth  down  at  the  corners. 

The  sun  was  shining  on  the  wet  trees  and  drops 
of  water  fell,  sparkling,  from  the  leaves  and  the 
perfume  was  heavy.  There  were  fuzzy  seed  pods 
on  the  pavement  and  fat  worms  out  of  the  damp 
earth,  warming  in  the  sun.  We  sat  talking  till  nearly 
dark  and  then  we  went  to  El  Vesubio  for  a  drink. 
Pedruchio  came  from  behind  the  bar,  laughing,  and 
embraced  Frank  and  me. 

"Well,  well,"  he  said.  "I'm  glad  to  see  you.  You 
both  look  splendid,  splendid.    Did  you  hear  all  the 
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news?  Did  you  hear  about  this  young  fellow ?"  he 
laughed,  wagging  his  finger  at  Webb.  Webb  grinned 
and  looked  important.  "A  scandal  this  young  fellow 
created.    Yes,  sir,  a  scandal." 

"Yes,  we  heard  all  the  news,"  I  said. 

"What  will  you  have  to  drink,  everybody?"  Webb 
said.  "What'll  you  have,  Ken?  How  about  you, 
Frank?" 

"This  is  mine,"  the  boss  said.  "Bring  creme  de 
menthe,  Pedruchio,  for  everybody." 

"Creme  de  menthe  before  dinner?"  Webb  said. 
"This  is  mine,  Walt." 

"Bring  creme  de  menthe,  Pedruchio,"  Walt 
said. 

On  the  way  home  I  stopped  at  Rafael's  house  and 
invited  him  to  dinner. 

"You  look  splendid,  Ken,"  Rafael  said.  "The 
trip  was  good  for  you." 

"I  feel  fine.  .You  look  healthy,  .too." 

"I  haven't  been  drinking.  My  woman  said  she'd 
throw  me  out  if  I  didn't  stop.   Besides  it  was  Lent." 

"How  about  the  goat  killing?" 

"It's  all  fixed.   Any  time  you're  ready." 

"Good.    I'm  anxious  to  go." 

"We'll  have  a  time." 

After  dinner  we  sat  at  table  and  talked  awhile 
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and  then  Scull  excused  himself.  Webb  got  up  then, 
too. 

"Excuse  me,  everybody,"  he  said.  "I've  got  to 
run  along  to  my  woman.    Good-night,  everybody." 

Scotty  grunted  and  Horner  muttered  something 
and  the  rest  of  us  kept  quiet. 

"Well,"  Walt  said.  "We  may  as  well  go  over  to 
our  house.    Come  on,  everybody." 

"I  think  I'll  stay  home,  Walt,"  I  said. 

"What's  that?" 

"I  think  I'll  stay  home  and  read  my  mail." 
"What  the  hell?    Your  mail  will  keep." 
"I'm  anxious  to  read  it." 

"Well,  suit  yourself.  You'll  come,  Frank.  How 
about  you,  Rafael?" 

"I  want  to  talk  to  Ken,"  Rafael  said.  "I'll  be  over 
later." 

Susan  just  looked  at  me.  I'd  never  seen  her 
mouth  that  way  before.  It  was  rather  awful,  with  a 
terrible,  hurt  look.  It  was  going  to  be  hard  with 
Susan's  mouth  looking  that  way.  I  hadn't  figured 
on  that.  I  hadn't  thought  about  that,  at  all.  Rafael 
and  I  stayed  there  and  talked  about  the  goat-killing. 

"We  can  go  any  time,  Ken,"  Rafael  said.  "The 
kids  are  all  grown.  I'd  rather  wait  till  after  the 
fiesta  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  though." 
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"Yes,  we  ought  to  go  after  the  fiesta.    It  will  be 
a  good  way  to  get  straightened  out." 
"We'll  go  the  Friday  after  the  fiesta." 
"Good." 

"Say,  what  do  you  know  about  Webb  and  Lo- 
lita?" 

"I  wasn't  surprised.   It's  just  one  of  those  things." 
"It  was  a  big  scandal.   Lolita  is  pretty  high  class 
for  that,  you  know." 

"It's  too  bad  about  the  old  ones." 
"It's  a  pity." 

"It's  the  way  Webb  acts  that  gets  me  sore.  You'd 
think  he'd  done  something  great." 

"He  thinks  he's  a  person  now.  He  thinks  you're 
all  envious." 

"He's  a  pendejo." 

"He's  a  pendejo,  all  right.    He  better  look  out 
when  Gonzalo  comes  to  town." 
"Who's  Gonzalo?" 

"Lolita's  brother.  He's  on  a  cruiser.  He  comes 
home  sometimes  and  Webb  better  look  out." 

We  talked  for  an  hour  or  so  and  then  Rafael 
rose  to  leave. 

"Come  on  over  to  Walt's,"  he  said, 

"No,  I  want  to  read  my  mail." 

Rafael  looked  at  me,  grinning. 
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"What  is  it,  hijo?"  he  said,  "What  are  you  up 
to?" 

"I  don't  want  to  go,  that's  all."    Rafael  laughed. 

"You  can't  get  away  with  that,  primo,"  he  said. 

There  wasn't  much  mail  and  I  finished  reading  it 
in  a  few  minutes.  I  looked  through  the  pile  of  old 
newspapers  but  I  couldn't  get  interested  in  them.  I 
wasn't  sleepy  yet  so  I  took  a  walk.  I  walked  along 
the  dark  streets  on  the  outskirts  of  town  so  no  one 
would  see  me.  I  wouldn't  want  Walt  to  know  I'd 
been  out  walking  when  he'd  asked  me  to  go  over.  I 
walked  fast  until  I  was  tired  and  knew  I'd  go  right 
to  sleep. 

A  few  days  later  Horner  had  a  row  with  Curly 
Scull.  It  wasn't  surprising,  Horner  getting  into  a 
row  with  Scull.  You  were  always  expecting  him  to 
get  into  a  row  with  someone.  The  surprising  thing 
was  how  seldom  he  got  into  one.  You  always  took 
a  lot  more  from  Horner  than  you  would  from  any- 
one else  and  he  depended  on  that.  But  he  made  a 
mistake  when  he  fooled  with  Curly.  Curly  was  the 
wrong  man  for  Horner  to  fool  with.  We  had  spoiled 
Horner,  being  around  him  so  much  and  having  to 
live  with  him,  but  Scull  was  in  the  field  mostly  and 
he  didn't  understand  about  that.  He  wasn't  a  man 
to  take  much,  anyway.    He  was  tough.    He  was  a 
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tall  Westerner  and  he'd  lived  a  tough  life  in  the 
tropics.  He  was  a  good  field  engineer  and  he  liked 
to  live  in  a  tent  and  eat  canned  food  because  he'd 
lived  that  way  all  his  life.  He  was  more  at  home 
with  the  natives  than  with  the  Americans.  When 
he  came  to  town  he  spent  his  evenings  with  the 
peons,  gambling.  He  was  the  wrong  man  for  Hor- 
ner to  fool  with. 

Curly  had  a  criolla  woman  named  Carmen.  She 
was  a  barefooted  country  girl  when  he  got  her  and 
he'd  spoiled  her  with  money  and  clothes.  At  first 
she  went  to  the  field  with  him  but  she  got  tired  of 
that  and  Curly  got  her  a  house  in  town  and  she 
stayed  there  when  he  went  out.  It  was  over  Car- 
men that  Curly  and  Horner  had  a  row. 

We  were  playing  cards  before  dinner  and  we'd 
had  a  few  drinks  and  Horner  was  feeling  mean  be- 
cause he'd  been  losing.  Curly  sat  in  for  a  few  hands 
and  then  he  got  up. 

"Excuse  me,"  he  said,  "I've  got  to  run  along." 

"Where  are  you  going?"  Horner  asked.  "To 
Carmen's?" 

"Yes,  why?" 

"Nothing.   Go  on.   Run  along  and  see  Carmen. 
You'll  get  wise  to  yourself  some  day." 
"What  do  you  mean,  Horner?" 
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"Nothing.    You'll  get  wise  to  yourself." 

"What's  wrong  with  Carmen?" 

"Carmen's  all  right.  Carmen's  fine.  She's  as 
good  as  any  other  whore  in  town."  Horner  snick- 
ered. 

Curly  walked  around  the  table  to  Horner's  chair 
and  the  grin  went  off  Horner's  face  and  he  stood  up 
and  Curly  hit  him  on  the  chin.  He  doubled  up  and 
went  down  on  the  stone  floor.  He  jerked  a  little, 
lying  on  the  floor  and  then  he  rolled  over  and 
opened  his  eyes.  Curly  stood  over  him  with  his 
mouth  a  straight  line  and  his  knuckles  bleeding. 
Horner  tried  to  get  up  and  he  sank  down  again, 
leaning  on  one  elbow.  He  looked  at  Curly,  moving 
his  mouth,  trying  to  say  something  but  there  was 
only  a  kind  of  croak  came  out.  He  cleared  his 
throat  hard,  spitting  out  blood,  and  then  he  could 
speak. 

"You  won't  get  away  with  this,  Scull,"  he  said. 

Curly  walked  away  to  his  room  and  we  got  Hor- 
ner to  his  feet  and  put  him  in  his  bunk.  It  looked 
as  though  the  mess  was  all  over  so  I  went  to  my 
room  and  undressed  and  started  back  to  the  rear 
patio  for  a  bath.  Curly 's  room  was  the  last  one 
on  the  corridor  going  back  to  where  the  shower  was 
and  when  I  passed  his  window  he  was  standing  in  the 
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light  from  the  patio,  slipping  cartridges  into  his 
revolver.    I  walked  into  his  room. 

"What  are  you  doing, 'Curly?"  I  asked. 

"Getting  ready  for  Horner,"  he  said. 

I  laughed. 

"Don't  be  an  ass,"  I  said. 
"I'm  going  to  shoot  him,"  Curly  said. 
"No,  you're  not.    What  do  you  want  to  do  that 
for?" 

"You  heard  what  he  said." 
"Boloney.   He  didn't  mean  that." 
"I  don't  take  chances." 

"He  wouldn't  shoot  anybody.  He  hasn't  got  a 
gun." 

"Well  I  won't  be  shot  at.   I'll  shoot  first." 

"He  was  drunk.  He'll  be  around  apologizing  to- 
morrow.   You  don't  want  to  shoot  him." 

"No,  I  don't  want  to  shoot  the  bastard  but  I  don't 
want  to  be  shot  at  either." 

"He  wouldn't  shoot  anybody.   I  know  him." 

"Well,  I'll  carry  my  gun." 

"All  right,  carry  it.    But  don't  shoot  it." 

"He  better  not  get  funny." 

"He'll  be  around  apologizing  tomorrow." 

"He  must  be  nuts.  Say,  what's  this  about  Car- 
men ?   Has  she  been  running  around  ? " 
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"I  don't  know,  Curly.    I  never  see  her.    I  just 
hear  talk." 
"The  bitch!" 

"It  wouldn't  be  her  fault,  anyway.  She  never 
had  anything  before.  She  has  a  lot  of  time  on  her 
hands  you  know  and  you  spoiled  her.  It's  your 
fault,  really." 

"Maybe  you're  right." 
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Chapter  XI 


ILL  you  go  riding  with  Susan  in  the  morn- 
ing, Ken?"  Walt  said.   "She  wants  to  prac- 
tice for  the  tournament." 

"Sure.  I'll  send  out  to  the  pasture  for  the  horses." 
"She'll  be  over  about  seven." 

sfc  3(s  sjs  sjc  sfc  $  s|e 

It  was  Sunday  morning.  The  Spanish  bells  in 
the  cathedral  tower  jangled  and  the  sound  floated 
over  the  town,  filtering  down  through  the  layers  of 
dancing  heat,  echoing  in  the  arched  doorways.  Close 
to  the  cathedral  the  sound  was  harsh  and  impatient, 
calling  the  people  to  Mass  but  farther  away  the  heavy 
heat  melted  it  till  it  was  soft  and  pleading,  not  im- 
patient at  all.  We  rode  through  the  streets,  Susan 
and  I,  and  people  passed  us  going  to  church,  nodding 
and  smiling  to  us.  There  were  children  with  dark, 
round  faces  scrubbed  shiny,  walking  in  groups  and 
their  starched  white  clothes  were  dazzling  splotches 
in  the  sun,  moving  along  to  church.  There  were 
old  women  in  black  silk  with  lace  mantillas  and 
crinkled  white  hair  and  long  brown  claws  with 
rosaries  twisted  up  in  them.    Pedruchio  passed  us 
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and  he  bowed  and  smiled,  very  proud  of  his  black 
clothes  and  patent  leather  shoes.  He  passed  his 
handkerchief  under  his  stiff  white  collar  where  the 
dark  flesh  bulged  over.  We  passed  the  last  few 
houses  of  town  and  the  cemetery  with  the  hedge  of 
tall  cactus  around  it  and  were  away  from  town, 
riding  along  the  trail  through  clumps  of  brush.  Su- 
san held  the  gelding  close  beside  me  and  our  boots 
scraped  when  the  horses  lurched,  cantering.  She 
looked  at  me  and  smiled  and  I  forgot  for  a  moment 
and  smiled  back  at  her.    She  looked  very  happy. 

"I  thought  I  was  never  going  to  see  you  alone," 
she  said. 

"It's  been  a  long  time,  hasn't  it?"  I  said. 

"You'll  never  know  how  I  missed  you." 

"Did  you  hear  about  Horner's  row  with  Curly?" 

"Yes,   Did  you  get  my  telegram  at  Tigre?" 

"Yes.  Horner's  back  to  normal  again.  It's  all 
blown  over." 

"I  thought  you'd  answer  my  telegram." 

"Curly's  still  carrying  his  gun.  I've  been  kidding 
him  about  it." 

"Were  you  glad  to  get  the  telegram?" 

"You  shouldn't  have  sent  that,  Susan." 

"I  couldn't  help  it.    I  was  tight." 

"It  was  a  foolish  thing  to  do." 
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"I  sent  it  in  English.  No  one  would  understand 
it." 

"You  never  can  tell.  Lots  of  people  know  that 
much  English." 

Susan  didn't  say  any  more  and  we  rode  on  and  I 
tried  to  be  cheerful  and  natural.  I  hummed  and 
talked  to  the  horses  and  talked  about  everything, 
trying  to  be  natural.  Susan  didn't  say  anything.  She 
just  rode  along,  looking  straight  ahead.  The  happy 
look  was  all  gone  and  the  hurt  look  was  there  in- 
stead and  I  felt  rotten,  making  poor  jokes  at  the 
horses,  making  the  gray  prance  around,  trying  to 
be  cheerful.  We  rode  along  for  a  few  kilometers, 
Susan  not  saying  anything  but  yes  or  no  and  I  trying 
to  let  on  everything  was  all  right.  We  came  to  a 
clear  level  place  with  some  clumps  of  trees  with 
low  hanging  limbs.  It  seemed  to  be  about  right  so 
I  brought  up  the  gray  and  swung  off  and  Susan 
stopped  close  by.  She  didn't  dismount.  She  turned 
loose  the  lines  and  the  black  gelding  dropped  his 
head  and  cropped  the  tufts  of  fresh  grass  that  had 
sprung  up  from  the  rains.  I  led  the  gray  to  a  tree 
and  tied  him.  I  got  some  things  from  the  saddle- 
bag and  walked  over  to  Susan,  carrying  the  long 
bamboo  pole. 

"This  is  a  good  place,"  I  said. 
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"Yes,  it  looks  all  right." 

"Don't  you  want  to  rest  first?  Aren't  you  going 
to  dismount?" 

"No,  I'm  not  tired." 

"I'll  have  things  ready  in  a  minute."  I  handed 
the  pole  to  Susan  and  turned  away,  whistling. 

I  cut  a  branch  from  a  tree,  trimmed  it  smooth  and 
made  it  into  a  small  loop.  I  tied  a  length  of  light 
line  to  the  loop,  threw  the  line  over  a  limb  and 
caught  the  free  end  and  drew  on  it  till  the  loop  hung 
at  the  proper  height.  I  paced  off  fifty  meters,  going 
toward  the  sun  and  pushed  a  stick  into  the  ground 
to  mark  the  distance. 

"All  set,"  I  called. 

Susan  took  the  reins  and  walked  the  gelding  to- 
ward the  stake  and  I  walked  back  to  the  tree  where 
the  loop  hung  from  the  limb.  Susan  walked  the 
black  slowly,  dragging  the  bamboo  lance,  her  shoul- 
ders sagging.  She  turned  at  the  starting  mark  and 
sat  watching  me.  I  raised  my  arm,  dropped  it,  and 
she  kicked  in  her  heels  and  the  black  was  away, 
down  the  course  toward  the  swinging  loop.  Susan 
raised  the  lance,  pointed  for  the  loop  and  speared 
it.  She  dropped  the  butt  as  she  went  under  the 
limb,  swung  the  lance  back  over  her  shoulder,  free 
of  the  loop,  back  to  position,  the  butt  under  her 
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armpit.  She  swung  the  horse  around  and  walked 
him  back. 

"That  was  good,"  I  said.  "But  you  were 
slow." 

Susan  rode  back  to  the  marker.  Her  shoulders 
sagged  and  she  rode  slowly,  dragging  the  lance  in  the 
dirt.  I  dropped  my  arm  and  she  came  down  the 
course,  fast  this  time,  whacking  in  her  heels,  the 
lance  under  her  arm,  pointed  for  the  loop.  The 
black  stretched  out,  throwing  a  shower  of  dirt.  Su- 
san rose  in  the  saddle  and  passed  under  the  limb, 
missing  the  mark.  She  pulled  up  and  walked  the 
horse  back.  She  looked  straight  ahead  and  there 
was  no  expression  on  her  face  at  all  but  the  hurt 
look  of  her  mouth.  It  was  a  puzzled,  kind  of  won- 
dering, hurt  look.  She  tried  the  tilt  again  and 
missed  clean.  The  next  time  she  hit  the  edge  of  the 
loop  and  set  it  spinning. 

"Keep  your  eye  on  the  loop,  Susan,"  I  called. 

She  came  down  again  and  the  lance  went  wide, 
away  wide,  worse  than  before. 

"You'll  have  to  do  better  than  that,"  I  said. 
"You're  not  watching  the  loop.  Keep  your  eye  on 
the  loop." 

"There's  a  breeze,"  Susan  said.  "The  loop  keeps 
swinging  around." 
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"What  do  you  expect?  Shall  I  get  up  there  and 
hold  it  for  you?" 

Susan  stopped  the  black,  jerking  him  up  short. 
She  stared  at  me  and  I  felt  sick  inside  and  lost, 
knowing  I'd  done  something  terrible,  and  hopeless 
because  it  was  done  and  I  couldn't  do  anything  about 
it.  I  stooped  down  and  picked  up  some  flat  pieces 
of  caked  clay  and  threw  them  over  the  tops  of  the 
trees,  sailing  them  and  I  whistled  a  silly  tune,  afraid 
to  look  at  Susan.  I  heard  her  turn  the  horse  and 
then  I  looked  up.  She  was  riding  to  the  marker, 
loping,  sitting  up  in  the  saddle,  now,  her  back  stiff 
and  her  head  up.  She  turned  and  hardly  waited 
for  the  signal.  She  came  down,  her  eyes  glued  on 
the  loop,  the  point  of  her  lance  following  it  as  it 
swung  in  the  wind.  The  point  went  through,  just 
barely  through,  then  out  again,  cleanly,  'the  shaft 
swung  back  and  came  up  under  Susan's  arm.  Susan 
swung  the  black,  not  slowing  him,  galloped  back  to 
the  mark  and  held  him,  prancing,  for  my  arm  to 
drop.  Susan  put  on  a  show,  then.  She  really  did 
some  tilting.  She  cut  the  loop  from  everywhere, 
from  every  angle,  pushing  the  gelding  hard.  She 
stabbed  from  the  sides,  catching  the  loop  swung 
sideways  in  the  wind,  from  right  or  left,  never  miss- 
ing, never  going  through  more  than  a  bare  inch  or 
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two  and  coming  out  clean.  The  loop  couldn't  get 
away.  It  bobbed  and  dipped  and  spun  round  in  the 
wind  but  Susan  got  it,  no  matter  what.  Her  eyes 
followed  it  and  the  lance  point  followed  it  and  it 
couldn't  get  away.  She  rode  the  gelding  ragged,  till 
he  was  blowing,  till  the  white  froth  hung  on  his  black 
shoulders. 

"You  better  stop,  Susan,"  I  called.  "The  nag's 
tired." 

Susan  didn't  say  anything  or  look  at  me.  She 
walked  the  horse  over  to  the  trees  and  swung  off 
and  tied  him.  I  went  toward  her,  wondering  what 
I'd  say  and  how  I'd  act.  Susan  went  over  to  the 
gray,  untied  him,  threw  the  reins  over  his  head  and 
mounted.  She  took  the  bamboo  lance  and  headed 
the  gray  for  the  starting  marker. 

"Hey,  Susan,"  I  called.  "Don't  do  that.  His 
mouth's  too  hard.  You  have  blunt  spurs.  You 
can't  hold  him." 

Susan  went  on,  looking  very  small  astride  the  big 
stallion.  She  turned,  raised  the  lance  and  the  gray 
bolted.  Down  the  course  they  came,  fairly  flying, 
the  hoofs  pounding  fast,  showering  dirt.  The  lance 
went  through  the  loop.  The  gray  went  on,  mad  to 
go,  his  neck  out,  stretching  over  the  level  ground. 
Susan  sawed  at  his  mouth,  her  legs  stiff,  braced  in 
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the  stirrups.  The  stallion  gave  in,  gradually,  and 
Susan  swung  him  in  a  wide  circle  back  to  the  marker. 
She  wore  down  the  stallion,  tilting  at  the  loop.  She 
drove  him  top  speed  till  he  was  quivering  and  wet. 
She  never  missed  the  loop  with  the  lance.  Her  eyes 
never  wavered  from  the  loop. 

Off  toward  the  sea  there  were  clouds  gathering. 
I'd  forgotten  all  about  the  rain.  I  called  to  Susan 
and  pointed  toward  the  clouds  and  she  came  over  to 
the  trees  and  dismounted. 

"We'll  get  wet,  I  guess,"  I  said. 

"Maybe  we'll  make  it." 

"I'm  afraid  not.    They  come  up  quickly." 

We  started  toward  town.  The  horses  were  tired 
and  we  couldn't  push  them  and  the  rain  caught  us. 
We  saw  the  rain  coming,  a  curtain  of  gray  moving 
toward  us  and  we  turned  off  the  trail  into  a  patch  of 
jungle  and  dismounted.  We  heard  the  rain  coming, 
sounding  louder  and  louder  on  the  leaves  above  us, 
and  then  it  was  over  us.  A  fine  spray  drifted  down, 
wetting  us.  With  the  rain  came  a  wind  and  the 
wind  was  chilly.  Susan  was  hot  from  the  tilting.  I 
took  off  my  jacket  and  put  it  around  her  shoulders. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said.  She  held  the  collar  of 
the  jacket  about  her  throat.  We  stood  there,  quiet, 
the  mist  drifting  down  through  the  leaves,  making  a 
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fuzz  on  Susan's  curls.  I  wanted  to  say  something 
but  I  couldn't  think  of  anything.  It  was  embarrass- 
ing, standing  there,  not  saying  anything.  I  wanted 
to  put  my  arm  around  Susan  and  keep  her  warm. 
We  just  stood  there,  quiet,  holding  the  reins  of  the 
horses.  Everything  was  gray  and  wet  and  dead. 
Inside,  too.  Inside,  especially.  There  were  a  lot 
of  things  I  wanted  to  say,  any  number  of  them.  But 
I  couldn't  say  them  now.  Not  now,  that  I'd  changed 
things.  It  was  in  a  rain  like  this  that  other  time. 
Last  rainy  season,  a  year  ago.  But  it  had  been  dif- 
ferent that  time.  Utterly  different.  We  had  stood 
under  the  trees,  holding  each  other  close,  in  the  rain, 
Susan's  face  against  me,  tucked  under  my  jacket. 
I'd  kissed  her  wet  face,  bending  down.  I  kissed 
the  rain  drops  from  her  eyelashes  and  the  water 
trickled  down  the  back  of  my  neck  when  I  bent  over 
and  we  laughed.  We  laughed,  that  other  time,  in  the 
rain.  But  now,  we  just  stood  there.  I  tried  to  think 
of  something  to  say. 

"Did  you  ever  notice  how  smells  change  when  it 
rains?"  I  said.  "You'd  think  the  rain  had  an  odor  of 
its  own.  It  hasn't,  of  course,  but  it  makes  everything 
smell  different.  The  horses  smell  different.  They 
smell  stronger  and  sweeter.  Clothes  have  a  different 
smell,  too,  especially  wool  clothes,  and  leather  and 
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people.  I  can  always  smell  myself  when  it  rains. 
My  smell  is  always  the  same  smell  when  it  rains  so 
it  must  be  my  own  smell.  You  know,  the  smell  that 
dogs  know  me  by.  And  do  dogs  smell  when  it 
rains !  Especially  not  very  clean  dogs !  And  goats ! '' 
Susan  looked  up  at  me  and  smiled  just  a  little 
and  dropped  her  eyes  and  didn't  say  anything.  The 
rain  lasted  about  an  hour  and  then  stopped  suddenly. 
We  led  the  horses  out  to  the  trail  and  mounted  and 
rode  toward  town.  The  sun  came  out  and  the  drops 
fell  from  the  trees,  sparkling,  and  the  horses 
splashed  through  puddles  in  the  trail.  The  sun  dried 
us,  riding  along.  We  rode  into  the  corral  behind 
the  house.  I  took  off  the  saddlebags  and  turned 
the  horses  over  to  the  boy  and  we  walked  into  the 
front  patio.  I  emptied  the  saddlebags  on  the  table. 
A  book  fell  out  of  Susan's  bag.  I  picked  it  up  and 
looked  at  it.  It  was  "In  April  Once."  I  handed  it 
to  Susan  and  she  put  it  into  her  pocket  and  went 
home. 
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Chapter  XII 


IRANK  and  I  worked  on  the  field  notes  and 


uL  maps.  We  inked  in  the  plane-table  sheets  and 
marked  in  the  geology  and  made  profiles.  We  re- 
duced the  sheets  to  a  smaller  scale,  fitted  the  new 
data  in  on  the  general  map  and  colored  the  different 
areas  5  pliocene,  miocene,  tertiary,  shales,  clays,  lime- 
stones. We  worked  on  the  report  for  the  Maracaibo 
office.  It  rained  every  day  about  noon  and  after 
the  rain  was  over  the  sun  would  come  out.  After 
work  we  would  go  uptown  and  sit  in  the  plaza.  We 
would  sit  on  the  wet  benches  and  talk  and  watch  the 
senoritas.  In  the  evenings  Frank  and  Rafael  and 
I  would  go  to  Walt's  house.  We'd  sit  in  the  patio 
and  play  the  Victrola  and  have  a  few  drinks.  We'd 
leave  early  and  Rafael  would  go  to  see  his  woman 
and  Frank  and  I  would  go  home  and  I'd  read  till  I 
fell  asleep.  It  wasn't  very  exciting,  but  you  couldn't 
do  much  in  the  rainy  season  and  it  was  a  nice,  quiet 


"How  was  Susan  at  the  tilting,  Ken?"  Walt  asked 
one  night. 
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"Great.  No  one  can  touch  her.  She'll  walk 
away  with  it." 

"She  won't  if  she  doesn't  stop  drinking  so  much." 

"You  ought  to  go  easy,  Susan,"  I  said. 

"I'll  win  all  right,"  Susan  said. 

"I  wish  you'd  cut  down,  Susan,"  the  boss  said. 
"You're  drinking  all  the  time." 

Susan  -didn't  say  anything.  She  leaned  back  her 
head  and  blew  the  smoke  from  her  lungs  toward  the 
sky.  The  smoke  went  up  in  a  gray  column  and  was 
lost  in  the  dark.  It  wasn't  fun  at  Walt's  house  any 
more.  I  was  always  embarrassed,  sitting  in  the  patio 
in  the  dark.  I  only  went  there  because  of  Walt; 
just  to  seem  natural,  as  though  everything  was  all 
right.  I  didn't  watch  Susan's  cigarette.  It  wasn't 
nice  any  more,  watching  her  mouth  when  the  glow 
from  her  cigarette  lit  it.  Her  mouth  looked  terrible. 
I  couldn't  look  at  it.  I  wondered  that  no  one  seemed 
to  notice  how  terrible  her  mouth  looked  but  no  one 
else  seemed  to  know  about  Susan's  mouth.  Walt 
would  have  noticed  but  he  couldn't  see  it,  of  course. 
I  was  glad  of  that. 

One  night  a  new  man  came  to  town.  He  came  in 
from  the  interior  and  came  to  the  house  late  one 
night  when  I  was  alone,  reading.  I  heard  hoofs 
on  the  cobblestones  outside  and  voices  speaking  Eng- 
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lish  and  then  a  knock  on  the  door.  I  went  to  the 
door  and  opened  it.  A  man  stood  in  the  light  and 
there  were  animals  on  the  street  behind  him.  He 
was  a  tall  chap,  wearing  a  helmet  and  English  boots. 

"Is  this  the  American  house?"  he  asked.  He 
spoke  with  an  English  accent. 

"Yes." 

"My  name's  Davis.  I'm  with  the  British  Oilfields. 
Can  you  put  me  up?" 

"Sure.  Come  in.  My  name's  Martin."  We 
shook  hands. 

"Can  you  take  care  of  my  animals?" 

"Have  your  man  drive  them  around  to  the  back. 
I'll  let  them  into  the  corral." 

"Thanks  awfully." 

The  animals  moved  down  the  street.  I  got  a  flash- 
light and  Davis  and  I  went  back  to  the  corral,  pick- 
ing our  way  among  the  bedded  down  animals.  I 
opened  the  gate  and  the  outfit  came  into  the  corral. 
There  were  two  burros  and  a  horse  and  a  Trinidad 
nigger  was  handling  them.  We  stood  in  the  dark, 
chatting,  while  the  nigger  unpacked  the  animals  and 
I  held  the  flashlight. 

"Your  man  can  sling  his  hammock  over  there,"  I 
said.   "Bring  your  luggage  out  front." 

We  went  out  front  and  I  lit  a  candle  in  a  spare 
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room  and  the  nigger  dumped  Davis's  saddlebags  and 
duffel  on  the  floor. 

"I'll  find  you  some  towels  and  soap,'5  I  said. 

"Thanks.   I'd  like  a  bath." 

"There's  a  shower  back  by  the  kitchen.  It's  that 
barrel,  there,  on  the  stilts.  I  think  there's  water  in 
it." 

"Topping." 

I  got  some  clean  bedding  and  a  mosquito  net  and 
put  them  on  the  bunk. 

"If  you  want  anything,  call  me,"  I  said.  "I'm 
right  across  the  patio.  We  have  breakfast  at 
seven." 

"Righto.   But  I  shan't  want  breakfast.   I've  some 
sleep  coming.   Knock  me  up  about  noon,  will  you?" 
"Surely.   Would  you  like  a  night-cap?" 
"You're  a  mind-reader." 
"Will  Scotch  do?" 

"My  grandmother  came  from  Glasgow." 

I  went  to  my  room  and  got  a  bottle  of  M.D.  and 
got  two  glasses  from  the  dining  room  and  carried 
them  to  Davis's  room. 

"Say  when,"  I  said. 

"I  don't  know  the  word,"  Davis  said. 

I  poured  the  glasses  full  and  Davis  took  one  and  I 
took  the  other. 
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"Cheerio,"  Davis  said  and  swallowed  the  liquor. 
He  was  quite  a  man,  standing  there  in  the  candle- 
light. His  skin  was  very  white  but  his  hair  and  eyes 
were  black. 

"Well,  I'll  leave  you  now,  if  you're  comfortable," 
I  said. 

"Perfectly.  Thanks,  awfully.  I  say,  will  you 
leave  the  bottle?" 

"Surely.  Good-night." 
"Good-night." 

At  breakfast  next  morning  everyone  wanted  to 
know  about  the  new  man. 

"He  snores  like  a  Scotsman,"  Horner  said. 

"Like  a  Scotsman!"  Muir  said,  "Listen.  The 
Gordon  Highlanders  snored  so  loud  the  Dutchies 
spotted  us  and  we  got  an  easy  billet,  ten  miles  from 
the  line." 

"I  believe  it,  if  they  were  all  as  bad  as  you." 

"As  bad  as  me!  Man,  I'm  out  of  practice,  now. 
I  remember  once  I  was  drunk  and  crawled  into  a 
strange  billet  and  went  to  sleep.  I  started  to  snore 
and  the  whole  outfit  woke  up.  Limeys  they  were. 
They  knew  I  was  Scotch,  even  in  the  dark.  One 
of  them  yelled,  'There's  a  bleedin'  jock  in  the 
bloomin'  'ut!'  and  they  lit  the  light  and  threw  me 
out." 
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"This  chap's  a  Welshman,"  I  said.  "A  cousin- 
jack." 

"A  Welshman! "  Scotty  said.  "My  God!  You'll 
hear  some  tales  now.  A  Welshman's  the  biggest 
liar  in  the  world.  An  American's  nothing  compared. 
Not  even  a  Texan." 

"Go  on,  Scotty,"  Walt  said.  "Not  worse  than  a 
Texan." 

"You  wait  and  see.  Nobody  can  lie  like  a  Welsh- 
man. The  Welsh  can't  help  lying.  They  lie  all 
the  time." 

"How  about  Lloyd  George?" 

"He's  the  worst  of  the  lot." 

"Who  is  the  chap,  Ken?"  the  boss  asked. 

"He's  a  geologist  with  the  British  Oilfields." 

"What's  he  in  here  for?" 

"He  wants  some  of  our  coordinates  to  tie  to.  But 
I  guess  he's  really  in  for  a  spree.  He  left  his  out- 
fit on  the  mesa  and  came  in  with  two  burros." 

I  wakened  Davis  at  noon  and  he  had  lunch  with 
us.  He  was  a  very  pleasant  chap  and  everyone 
liked  him  right  away.  After  lunch  I  showed  him 
around  the  place  and  gave  him  the  coordinates  he 
wanted  and  some  maps.  He  went  to  his  room  to 
dress  and  I  went  back  to  work.  When  the  rain  was 
over  he  put  his  head  into  the  office. 
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"I  say,"  he  said,  "what's  the  best  pub  in  town?" 
"El  Vesubio.   It's  in  front  of  the  plaza." 
"Well,  I'm  off.    Shall  I  see  you  there,  later?" 
"Yes.    We'll  meet  you  there  about  five-thirty." 
"Righto." 

Davis  met  Susan  that  night.  We'd  been  at  Pedru- 
chio's  drinking  and  Davis  was  a  little  tight  and  when 
we  came  back  to  the  house  Susan  was  sitting  in  the 
patio.  Davis  just  stopped  and  stared.  Then  he 
looked  embarrassed  and  grinned. 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry,"  he  said.  "You're  very  lovely, 
you  know." 

"Susan,  this  is  Mr.  Davis,"  Walt  said. 

"How  do  you  do,"  Davis  said.  "You're  Walt's 
wife,  then.  I  didn't  expect  this.  I  didn't  know 
Walt's  wife  was  here.    I  say,  this  is  jolly." 

We  went  in  to  dinner  and  I  gave  Davis  my  place 
beside  Susan  and  found  another  at  the  end  of  the 
table.  Davis  sent  his  nigger  out  for  champagne  and 
we  had  quite  a  party.  He  was  very  amusing  and  he 
kept  toasting  Susan  and  she  laughed  and  enjoyed 
it,  flirting  with  him  and  drinking  steadily.  Walt 
sat  there  quiet,  not  drinking,  just  sipping  his  cham- 
pagne to  be  polite. 

"We  must  do  something  after  dinner,"  Davis  said. 
"Is  there  anywhere  to  go,  here?" 
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"No,"  Walt  said. 

"We'll  go  to  our  house  and  dance,"  Susan 
said. 

"Splendid!"  Davis  said.  "Perfectly  splendid! 
I'd  love  to  dance  with  you." 

We  went  to  Walt's  house  and  Rafael  got  some 
senoritas  and  musicians  and  we  had  a  party.  I 
danced  with  the  senoritas  but  sat  with  Walt,  mostly, 
watching.  Davis  danced  with  Susan  almost  con- 
stantly. Susan  got  pretty  tight  and  she  laughed 
a  lot  and  flirted  with  Davis  and  didn't  look  at  me. 
When  she  looked  toward  me  her  eyes  just  swept 
over  me  as  though  I  weren't  there. 

"What  does  he  look  like,  Ken?"  Walt  asked. 

"He's  nice  looking.  In  fact,  pretty  handsome,  I 
guess." 

"He  seems  to  be  a  nice  chap." 

"He  has  a  nice  way  about  him." 

"All  Englishmen  have  when  they  want  to.  You 
can't  tell  about  Englishmen." 

"He  doesn't  dance  so  well.  Pretty  well  for  an 
Englishman,  though." 

"Englishmen  can  get  away  with  a  lot.  He  used 
the  word  lovely.  Did  you  notice  that?  He  said 
Susan  was  lovely.  If  an  American  says  lovely,  you 
think  he's  queer." 
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"There's  nothing  queer  about  Davis." 
******* 

.  I  was  in  the  office,  sitting  by  the  window,  reading 
to  Walt  from  our  report. 

"A  prediction  as  to  the  oil  possibilities  of  this  area 
Would  be  highly  speculative,  considering  the  nature 
of  the  topography  and  the  geological  methods  used 
in  the  field  thus  far.  While  we  are  hopeful  of 
obtaining  a  better  knowledge  of  the  sub-surface  geol- 
ogy from  the  magnetic  surveys  now  being  made,  we 
feel  that  other  geophysical  methods  will  be  neces- 
sary. We  recommend  the  use  of  seismograph  or  tor- 
sion balance  in  this  region  before  acquiring — "  I 
was  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  four  shots,  fired 
rapidly,  coming  from  the  street. 

"What  was  that?"  Walt  asked. 

"It  sounded  like  shots."  I  climbed  up  on  the 
window  sill  and  looked  over  the  wooden  lattice. 

"There's  a  crowd  at  the  corner  by  Pacheco's,"  I 
said.    "I'll  see  what  it  is." 

"I'll  go  too,"  Walt  said. 

"No,  you  wait  here.    I'll  be  right  back." 

I  ran  out  of  the  door  and  up  to  the  corner  and 
pushed  into  the  small  group  of  people.  There  was 
a  policeman  holding  a  man  by  the  arm  and  facing 
them  was  Webb. 
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"What's  the  matter,  Webb?"  I  asked.  Webb 
looked  very  white  and  he  had  to  swallow  before  he 
could  speak.   He  tried  to  grin. 

"This  fellow  took  some  shots  at  me,"  he  said. 

"Are  you  hit?" 

"No,  I  don't  think  so." 

I  looked  at  the  other  man,  the  one  the  policeman 
held  by  the  arm.  He  was  a  little,  dark  chap,  young, 
in  a  white  sailor's  uniform.  The  policeman  held 
him  by  the  arm  and  he  stood  there,  quiet.  The 
policeman  was  excited. 

"He  tried  to  kill  the  American,"  he  said.  "I 
saw  it  myself.  He  tried  to  kill  the  American  senor, 
in  cold  blood.  He  fired  four  times,  at  close  range. 
It  is  a  miracle  that  the  senor  escaped.  Look,  here 
is  the  pistol."  The  policeman  held  up  a  little,  rusty 
revolver. 

"Come  along,"  he  said,  jerking  the  young  chap's 
arm.   "You  must  come,  too,  Senor  Webb." 

"You  go  on,  Webb,"  I  said.  "I'll  get  Walt  and 
we'll  go  up  to  the  jefetura." 

The  crowd  moved  off,  up  the  street,  and  I  went 
back  to  the  house.  Everyone  wanted  to  know  what 
happened. 

"Lolita's  brother  took  some  shots  at  Webb,"  I 
said. 
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"Is  Webb  hurt?"  Walt  asked. 

"No.  He  missed  all  four  shots.  He  was  right 
up  close,  too.   He  must  have  been  nervous  as  hell." 

"Too  bad,"  Horner  said.  "He  should  have  hit 
him." 

"Gonzalo'll  get  it  now,  all  right.  He's  just  a  kid, 
too.   It'll  be  tough  on  Pacheco  and  the  old  lady." 

"Web'll  be  worse  than  ever,  now,"  Horner  said. 

Walt  and  I  put  on  our  jackets  and  started  for  the 
jefetura. 

"Maybe  we  can  make  them  go  easy  on  Gonzalo," 
I  said. 

"We'll  try,"  Walt  said. 

Davis  and  Muir  got  very  friendly.  They  were 
good  drinking  companions.  Davis  stayed  on  at  the 
house  and  he  was  always  with  Scotty  when  he  wasn't 
with  Susan  or  in  bed.  He  never  got  up  for  breakfast 
but  he'd  appear  for  lunch,  in  pajamas,  and  after,  he'd 
get  dressed.  He'd  go  up  to  El  Vesubio  then  or  send 
his  man  up  for  beer  and  Scotty  would  join  him 
after  work.  Davis  drank  a  lot.  He  drank  almost 
constantly.  It  never  showed  on  him  much,  though, 
and  Scotty  was  always  drunk  by  dinner  time  and 
Davis  was  just  in  good  shape  to  drink  the  rest  of 
the  evening  with  Susan.   He  saw  Susan  every  night 
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and  rode  with  her  sometimes  during  the  day.  Susan 
laughed  a  lot  with  him  and  seemed  very  happy  but 
lier  mouth  looked  terrible,  just  the  same,  when  she 
wasn't  laughing. 

Davis  and  Scotty  always  argued.  That  is,  Scotty 
argued  and  Davis  kidded  him.  They  argued  about 
Great  Britain  and  politics  and  coalmining.  Scotty 
had  been  an  engineer  in  the  mines  around  Cornwall 
and  Davis  had  been  a  mine  manager  so  they  were 
on  different  sides.  After  the  war,  Scotty  had  been 
in  the  strikes  and  had  to  leave  the  country  and  Davis 
had  been  with  the  mine  owners.  They  argued  it  all 
over,  drinking  together.  Scotty  got  red  in  the  face 
and  pounded  the  table  with  his  fist  and  Davis  laughed 
and  egged  him  on. 

"You're  a  bloody  bolshy,  Scotty,"  he'd  say.  "Have 
a  drink." 

Frank  and  Walt  and  I  kept  together.  We  didn't 
drink  much,  especially  Walt.  He  was  always  won- 
dering when  Davis  would  leave.  I  wondered  about 
that,  too,  but  he  just  stayed  on  and  never  mentioned 
leaving. 

One  night  he  came  to  my  room  and  sat  on  the  bunk 
while  I  undressed. 

"I  say,  Ken,"  he  said.   "I  want  to  talk  to  you." 
"Go  ahead,"  I  said. 
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"I  want  to  ask  you  something.  It's  rather  em- 
barrassing." 

"That's  all  right.    Go  ahead." 

"It's  about  Susan." 

"Why  ask  me  about  Susan?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  I  thought  you'd  be  best. 
I  want  to  ask  someone  and  I  thought  you'd  be  best." 
I  didn't  say  anything. 

"It's  rather  embarrassing,  really,  you  know.  But 
I've  got  to  ask  someone.  I  don't  want  to  make  any 
mistakes — do  anything  crude,  you  know — and  on 
the  other  hand,  I  don't  want  to  miss  anything." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Well,  really,  Susan  does  seem  a  little — well — 
loose,  don't  you  think?" 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  that,  Davis." 

"Maybe  I'm  mistaken  about  her.  That's  what  I 
want  to  find  out.  But  really,  she's  been  most  aw- 
fully loose  with  me.  Frightfully.  I  mean  she's 
made  it  most  apparent  that  she  likes  me  and  I  must 
say  I've  been  rather  free  with  her  and  she  doesn't 
mind.  Quite  the  contrary,  I  should  say.  But  I'd 
like  to  know  more  about  her.  I  don't  want  to  make 
a  mistake.  It  would  be  damned  embarrassing,  you 
know." 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  Susan.   I'm  sorry." 
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"Well  surely  you  can  tell  me — have  any  of  the 
other  men — well,  is  there  any  talk  or  anything  like 
that?" 

"Davis,  you'll  have  to  find  out  about  Susan  your- 
self." 

"I'm  sorry,  old  man.  No  offense,  you  know. 
Good-night." 
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OU  couldn't  sleep  late  on  the  morning  of  the 


rockets  started  before  daybreak  and  you  found  your- 
self awake  from  the  popping  overhead.  You  tossed 
about,  waiting  for  the  next  pop,  wanting  to  go  back 
to  sleep,  and  then  you  gave  it  up  and  got  out  of  bed. 
It  was  just  as  well  for  you'd  want  to  see  the  morn- 
ing celebration.  The  morning  was  for  the  children 
and  you'd  want  to  sit  in  front  of  El  Vesubio  and 
watch  it. 

sft  >J« %  sje  $  ♦ 

"Where  are  Susan  and  Davis,  Ken?"  Walt  asked. 

"They  were  here  a  minute  ago.  They've  gone  off 
somewhere." 

I  sat  at  a  table  with  Walt  and  Frank  and  Rafael. 
Scotty  and  Horner  and  Curly  had  a  table  beside  us. 
Pedruchio  put  the  big  glasses  on  the  table  and  Rafael 
stuck  a  finger  into  the  beer. 

"Can't  you  make  it  colder,  Pedruchio?"  he  asked. 
"Don't  be  so  tight  with  that  ice." 

"It's  as  cold  as  you'd  want  it,  gentlemen.  It's 
from  the  cave,  from  the  cave,"  Pedruchio  said. 


Santos  Pedro  y  Pablo.    The  sky- 
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The  children  marched  around  the  plaza,  setting 
off  skyrockets  and  blowing  horns.  The  gente  decente 
children  were  in  costume — angels  and  fairies  and 
clowns — and  the  peon  children,  the  dark-skinned 
ones,  had  their  faces  chalked  white.  A  crowd  of 
them  stopped  by  our  table  and  made  faces,  pointing 
to  their  chalked  skins. 

"Somos  Americanos,  somos  Americanos,"  they 
yelled,  chanting  it.  "We're  Americans,  we're  Amer- 
icans." 

Frank  threw  some  coins  and  the  kids  scrambled 
for  them.  The  band  played  in  the  plaza  and  the 
children  danced  around  in  rings.  Some  nuns  came 
out  of  the  convent  at  the  corner  of  the  plaza  and 
behind  them  marched  a  file  of  little  girls  dressed  in 
white  with  wreaths  in  their  hair.  They  marched 
around  the  plaza,  two  abreast,  and  halted  in  the 
square  of  Paso  Sucre.  One  of  the  nuns  blew  a  note 
on  a  pitch  pipe  and  waved  her  hand  and  the  children 
sang.  They  sang  three  or  four  songs  and  everyone 
applauded  and  shouted,  "Bravo!"  and  then  the  lit- 
tle girls  drilled.  They  marched  about  in  a  circle, 
forming  stars  and  pinwheels  and  crosses.  Then  they 
broke  up  and  the  alcalde  went  to  the  middle  of  the 
square  and  announced  that  the  pinada  would  be  next. 
The  alcalde  was  a  little,  fat  fellow,  all  dressed  up  in 
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a  frock  coat  and  wing  collar.  He  ran  about  perspir- 
ing, wiping  his  face  with  a  purple  handkerchief,  being 
very  officious.  When  he  announced  the  pinada  the 
children  set  up  a  shout  and  swarmed  into  the  square. 

The  pihadas  hung  from  wires  stretched  across  the 
paso.  They  were  large  balls  made  of  colored  paper 
and  they  looked  like  Japanese  lanterns,  swinging 
from  the  wires.  Policemen  cleared  the  children  from 
the  paso  and  made  them  line  up  along  the  sidewalks. 
The  nuns  brought  out  some  of  the  little  girls,  blind- 
folded them  and  gave  them  bamboo  poles.  They 
wandered  about,  striking  with  the  poles,  trying  to 
break  the  pinadas.  The  other  children  stood  on 
the  sidewalks,  all  set  to  break,  yelling  directions  to 
the  little  girls  with  the  poles.  When  the  first 
pinada  broke  and  the  candy  showered  down,  the 
children  dashed  into  the  paso,  scrambling  for  the 
candy.  The  little  girls  swung  their  sticks,  breaking 
the  pinadas  and  the  others  were  wild,  yelling  and 
rolling  on  the  street,  snatching  at  the  bits  of  candy 
till  the  last  pinada  was  broken.  Some  fights  started 
in  the  mix-up  and  the  police  went  in  and  stopped 
them.  When  the  candy  was  all  gone  the  children 
drifted  away  from  the  square,  laughing  and  clutch- 
ing their  candy,  rubbing  their  bruises.  The  chalked- 
faced  kids  had  most  of  the  candy. 
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We  sat  drinking  beer  and  talking  till  the  wind 
blew  up  and  the  clouds  moved  across  the  cathedral 
tower. 

"Let's  go  and  have  lunch,"  Frank  said.  "It'll 
rain  in  a  minute." 

"Where  are  Susan  and  Davis?"  Walt  asked. 

"I  don't  see  them.  Let's  go.  They'll  come  to  the 
house." 

"Pepe,  find  Susan  and  Davis,"  Walt  said.  "Tell 
them  to  come  to  lunch." 

Pepe  ran  off  to  find  them  and  we  went  to  the 
house.  The  rain  started  as  we  got  there.  It  came 
down  hard,  making  a  roar  on  the  tile  roof,  making  a 
curtain  around  the  square  of  the  patio,  running  off 
the  eaves.  We  sat  down  to  lunch  and  Pepe  came  in, 
soaked. 

"The  senora  and  the  senor  are  at  La  Estrella," 
he  said.  "The  senora  said  they  would  eat  there  and 
that  you  should  meet  them  where  the  tournament, 
when  the  sun  shines." 

Walt  didn't  say  anything.  I  saw  Horner  nudge 
Scotty.  Frank  said  something  or  other  and  I  said 
something,  trying  to  get  some  talk  started.  We  got 
an  argument  started  about  prizefights  and  everything 
was  all  right. 

The  tournament  was  held  in  a  large  open  space  at 
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the  edge  of  town.  There  was  no  shade  and  the  sun 
was  pretty  hot  but  there  was  cold  beer  to  drink.  The 
botaquineros  had  brought  chairs  and  tables  and  set 
them  up  near  the  course  and  served  drinks  from 
wooden  stands  behind  the  tables.  Pedruchio  had  a 
good  spot  and  he  saved  a  table  for  us.  Susan  was 
well  along.  Her  face  was  flushed  and  her  curls  were 
mussed.  I  was  glad  Walt  couldn't  see  her.  Walt 
wasn't  drinking  but  everyone  else  was  pretty  tight. 
Walt  kept  asking  me  questions  and  I  tried  to  tell 
him  about  everything  that  was  going  on.  I  wasn't 
good  at  it,  though.  I  wasn't  used  to  it,  like  Susan 
was,  and  I  forgot  to  talk  when  I  got  interested  in 
something. 

There  was  quite  a  crowd  sitting  around  the  field. 
Out  on  the  course  some  of  the  riders  were  warming 
up  their  horses,  trying  the  tilt  and  showing  off.  The 
people  kidded  them.  There  was  a  lot  of  shouting 
and  betting.  Webb  was  making  a  lot  of  noise.  He 
was  worse  than  ever,  just  like  Horner  said.  He  was 
quite  a  hero  now,  since  the  shooting.  Everyone 
knew  about  the  shooting,  of  course,  and  Webb 
strutted  about,  making  a  lot  of  noise.  The  senoritas 
looked  at  him  and  whispered  together  and  Webb 
went  around  enjoying  it.   He  went  around  to  all  the 
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tables,  slapping  people  on  the  back,  buying  drinks. 
He  came  over  to  our  table. 

"Hello,  everybody,"  he  said.  "Hey,  Pedruchio! 
Look  at  these  glasses.  They're  empty.  What's  the 
idea?    Fill  them  up!" 

"My  glass  isn't  empty,"  Walt  said. 

"Mine  isn't  either,"  Scotty  said. 

"Mine  is,"  Horner  said.  "Here,  fill  it  up!  Let 
him  spend  his  money.  Here,  Ken,  give  him  your 
glass.  Let  Webb  buy  the  drinks.  Why  not?  Let 
him  buy  for  everybody.  Hey!  Hey,  you,  over 
there!"  Horner  called  to  the  people  at  the  tables 
near  us.  "Hey,  everybody!  Let's  have  your 
glasses.  Webb's  buying  for  everybody.  He's  a 
hero.  It  costs  money  to  be  a  hero."  The  natives 
at  the  other  tables  laughed  and  brought  up  their 
glasses  and  Pedruchio  filled  them  all.  Webb  pulled 
out  a  bill  and  waved  it. 

"That's  all  right  with  me,"  he  said,  waving  the 
bill.    "Everyone  drinks  on  me!" 

"You're  a  great  guy,  Webb,"  Horner  said.  "I've 
been  all  wrong  about  you,  all  wrong.  I'm  going  to 
let  you  buy  all  my  drinks  from  now  on." 

"How  do  you  feel,  Susan?"  Webb  asked.  "You 
look  great,  as  usual.  You  better  win  this  tourna- 
ment.   I'm  betting  on  you." 
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"I  can't  lose,"  Susan  said.  "Look  who  coached 
me."  Susan  looked  at  me  and  laughed  and  I  looked 
down.   Webb  laughed. 

"She's  razzing  you,  Ken,"  he  said.  "That's  one 
on  you,  all  right.  Never  mind,  though."  He  put 
his  hand  on  my  shoulder.  I  wanted  to  push  it  off 
but  I  just  looked  down.  "Good  old  Ken,"  Webb 
went  on.  "They  don't  come  any  better.  Susan's 
right  at  that.  She  can't  lose."  He  pulled  out  a 
bill  and  waved  it.  "Susan's  bound  to  win!"  he 
called  out.  "Who  wants  to  bet?  Anyone  want  to 
bet?  Two  to  one  Susan  wins.  All  of  this  or  any 
part  of  it! "  He  went  off,  moving  among  the  tables, 
calling  out,  waving  the  bill. 

"There  go  my  free  drinks,"  Horner  said. 

"I'd  rather  pay  for  mine  with  blood,"  Walt 
said. 

A  peon  wearing  a  yellow  sash  walked  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  field  and  blew  a  bugle.  Susan  got  up 
from  her  chair. 

"How  do  you  feel,  Susan?"  Walt  asked. 

"Great." 

"You  haven't  been  drinking  much,  have  you?" 
"No,  Walt.    I  feel  great." 
"I'll  go  along  and  look  after  the  horse,"  I  said. 
"Never  mind.   Davis  is  coming." 
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Susan  and  Davis  walked  away  toward  the  starting 
point  where  the  horses  were  tied. 

There  were  five  lanes  marked  off  on  the  course. 
There  was  a  loop  for  each  lane  hanging  from  a  wire 
stretched  between  two  poles  and  there  was  a  plat- 
form for  the  judges  beside  one  of  the  poles.  There 
was  a  breeze  blowing  and  the  loops  danced  around  on 
the  wire,  their  colored  paper  wrapping  bright  in  the 
sun.  The  judges  took  their  places  on  the  platform 
and  the  first  five  riders  lined  up  at  the  starting  line. 
There  were  fifteen  riders  in  all,  fourteen  men  and 
Susan.  There  would  be  three  heats  with  five  tilts 
to  a  heat.  Susan  wasn't  in  the  first  heat.  I  saw  her 
back  among  the  riders  around  the  starting  point, 
astride  the  black  gelding. 

"Is  Susan  in  the  first  heat?"  Walt  asked. 

"No.    The  second." 

"How  does  she  look,  Ken?  She  sounded  a  little 
tight." 

"She's  all  right." 

A  gun  popped  and  the  five  horses  came  down  the 
course,  chunks  of  mud  flying  from  their  hoofs.  The 
riders  were  bent  over,  the  lances  under  their  arms, 
pointing  for  the  loops.  The  hoofs  pounded  and  the 
crowd  howled.  A  rangy  roan  horse  pulled  out  in 
front  and  passed  under  the  loop,  well  ahead.  The 
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lance  went  through  the  loop,  but  in  too  far  and  the 
rider  had  to  drop  it  and  the  others  passed  under  the 
loops  in  a  bunch.  Two  lances  went  through  and 
came  out  nicely.    The  others  missed. 

"How  do  they  look?"  Walt  asked. 

"Pretty  good.  They're  all  llaneros.  There's  a 
roan  that's  awful  fast  but  he  missed." 

The  rider  on  the  roan  won  the  heat.  He  was 
down  first  in  the  next  four  tilts  and  his  lance  went 
through  each  time  and  came  out  clean.  The  judges 
announced  the  winner  of  the  heat  and  the  bugle 
sounded  and  the  man  on  the  roan  trotted  around 
the  field  and  everyone  cheered. 

"Can  Susan  beat  the  roan?"  Walt  asked. 

"I  think  so.  The  roan's  faster  than  the  gelding 
but  Susan  tilts  better." 

Susan  won  her  heat  easily.  She  wasn't  down  first 
in  any  of  the  tilts  but  she  put  her  lance  through 
beautifully  each  time.  The  wind  caught  her  loop 
once  and  I  thought  she'd  miss  but  she  struck  from 
the  side  and  got  it.  She  reached  across  her  breast 
with  the  lance  and  put  it  through,  beautifully,  and 
drew  it  out  and  swung  it  back  under  her  arm.  The 
bugle  sounded  and  Susan  trotted  around  the  field 
and  everyone  cheered.  Scotty  ran  out  on  the  field, 
yelling,  waving  his  straw  hat.    When  Susan  passed 
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he  threw  his  hat  under  the  black's  hoofs.  The  horse 
didn't  step  on  the  hat,  though,  and  Scotty  picked  it 
up  and  ran  after  Susan,  throwing  the  hat  again.  He 
kept  at  it  till  the  horse  stepped  on  the  hat.  Scotty 
picked  up  the  smashed  hat  and  kissed  it  and  waved  it 
around,  cheering.  I  had  to  talk  fast,  telling  Walt 
everything  that  was  going  on. 

The  last  five  riders  were  a  rather  poor  lot.  They 
all  missed  the  loops  several  times  and  the  winner  was 
no  match  for  Susan  or  the  roan.  The  judges  an- 
nounced that  the  man  with  the  roan  and  the  winner 
of  the  third  heat  would  tilt  first  and  the  winner 
would  tilt  with  Susan.  I  looked  for  Susan  among 
the  horsemen  but  I  couldn't  see  her.  The  tilting 
started  and  I  still  couldn't  see  her  so  I  got  up  and 
went  to  look  for  her.  She  wasn't  there  with  the 
other  riders.  There  was  a  row  of  houses  along  one 
side  of  the  field  and  I  walked  around  to  the  street 
behind  the  houses.  Susan  was  there,  mounted  on 
the  gray  stallion  and  Davis  and  a  group  of  kids  were 
watching  her.  The  big  horse  was  prancing  around 
and  Susan  was  tempering  him,  talking  to  him,  calm- 
ing him  down.  She  held  the  gray  still  when  I 
walked  up. 

"Don't  ride  the  gray,  Susan,"  I  said. 

"Do  you  think  I  can't  handle  him?" 
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"It  isn't  that." 

"I'll  get  along  all  right." 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  ride  him.  I  don't  want 
anything  to  happen  to  you." 

There  were  a  lot  of  things  I  could  tell  Susan 
about  that.  But  it  would  seem  foolish,  now.  That 
was  all  over. 

"The  black  can't  beat  that  roan,"  Susan  said. 

"What's  the  difference?  What  if  you  do  lose? 
Walt'll  be  worried." 

"Don't  tell  him  I'm  on  the  gray." 

"Won't  you  give  it  up?" 

Susan  didn't  say  anything  so  I  walked  away.  When 
I  got  back  to  the  table,  the  semi-final  was  over  and 
the  roan  had  won.  The  bugle  sounded  for  the  final 
and  Susan  took  her  place  beside  the  roan  at  the  start- 
ing point.  The  gray  pranced  and  pawed  the  dirt. 
There  was  a  lot  of  excitement  in  the  crowd  when 
Susan  came  up  on  the  stallion. 

"What's  all  the  noise?"  Walt  asked.  "What  is 
it,  Ken?" 

"Susan's  on  the  gray!"  Scotty  yelled.  "Susan's 
on  the  gray!    Hurrah  for  Susan!" 

"The  gray!"  Walt  said.  "She's  on  the  gray? 
Why  didn't  you  stop  her,  Ken?" 

"I  couldn't,  Walt.   She  wouldn't  listen  to  me." 
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The  gun  popped  and  the  roan  and  the  gray  got 
away  together.  They  didn't  stay  together,  though. 
Susan  came  down  the  course  like  a  streak  and  the 
roan  fell  behind.  The  roan  wasn't  in  it.  The 
Uanero  astride  the  roan  wasn't  in  it,  either.  Susan 
put  her  lance  through  the  loop  and  brought  it  out 
and  the  man  missed  entirely.  He  wasn't  in  it.  The 
crowd  howled  and  Susan  lay  back  in  the  saddle,  saw- 
ing on  the  reins  and  brought  the  stallion  down  to  a 
lope  and  circled  him  back  to  the  starting  line.  I 
laughed. 

"Bring  some  beer,  Pedruchio,"  I  called. 

Scotty  jumped  up  and  down  and  howled.  There 
was  nothing  to  it.  Susan  won  all  five  tilts.  She 
was  down  first  and  through  the  loop,  cleanly,  every 
time.  She  rode  around  the  field  and  everyone  yelled 
and  hats  sailed  all  around. 

When  we  got  up  to  leave  we  found  that  Curly 
had  passed  out.  He'd  been  very  quiet  all  day  but 
he  was  always  quiet  and  no  one  had  noticed  him. 
He'd  been  drinking  all  day,  sitting  there  quietly. 
We  had  to  carry  him  home. 

"You  know,  he  kicked  Carmen  out  last  night," 
Scotty  said. 

Rafael  and  I  were  in  El  Vesubio.   The  place  was 
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crowded  and  Pedruchio  was  very  drunk  and  every- 
one was  laughing  at  him.  His  apron  was  twisted 
around  and  his  little  eyes  were  nearly  closed  and  he 
flapped  his  fat  body  around,  trying  to  dance.  He'd 
gotten  drunk  on  his  own  liquor,  drinking  with  every- 
body. He'd  had  to  drink  with  everybody  all  day 
because  it  was  his  saint's  day.  Pedruchio  is  the 
familiar  form  of  Pedro  and  it  was  the  fiesta  of  Santos 
Pedro  y  Pablo. 

"I  never  saw  Pedruchio  drunk  before,"  I  said. 

"He  only  gets  drunk  once  a  year,"  Rafael  said. 

Walt  came  into  the  botaquin  with  little  Pepe  lead- 
ing him. 

"Hey,  Ken!"  he  called.    "Are  you  here?" 
"Right  here,  Walt,"  I  called  and  went  over  to 
him. 

"Can  you  come  with  me,  Ken?"  he  asked. 
"Sure.    What's  up?" 
"I  want  you  to  go  with  me  to  find  Susan." 
I  called  to  Rafael.   "I've  got  to  go,  primo.  Do 
you  mind?" 

"No.    Go  along,  brother." 
"I'll  see  you  tomorrow." 

"Not  tomorrow.  I'm  going  to  the  hacienda.  You 
and  Frank  be  ready  to  leave  on  Friday  about  three. 
I'll  see  you  then." 
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"Good.   We'll  be  ready.  Adios." 

Walt  and  I  went  out.  "Susan's  drunk,  Ken," 
Walt  said.  "She  and  Davis  disappeared  and  I  sent 
Pepe  out  to  look  for  them.  He  found  them  across 
the  river  at  the  shrine." 

"I'll  go  over.   You  stay  here." 

"No,  I'll  go  along." 

We  walked  along  the  streets  in  the  dark,  and  over 
the  bridge.  Walt  walked  fast  with  his  head  down, 
going  along  with  big  strides  just  as  though  he 
weren't  blind.  He  stumbled  now  and  then  and  I 
had  to  hold  him  up. 

"Take  it  easy,  Walt,"  I  said. 

"There's  a  crowd  of  peons  over  at  the  shrine. 
Susan's  drunk  as  hell." 

"She's  all  right.    I  hate  butting  in  this  way." 

"I  thought  Susan  would  quit  drinking  when  you 
came  in  from  the  field  but  she's  worse  than  ever." 
I  didn't  say  anything. 

"I  wish  you'd  see  more  of  Susan,  Ken.  You  don't 
see  her  as  much  as  you  used  to.  She  always  listened 
to  you  about  drinking." 

The  shrine  of  San  Pedro  was  some  ways  from 
town  where  two  trails  came  together.  There  was 
a  little  shelter,  like  a  sentinel  box,  with  a  figure  of 
Saint  Peter  inside.    We  walked  toward  the  shrine, 
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going  along  in  the  dark,  picking  our  way  among  the 
peon  huts.  When  we  got  nearer  we  heard  the  music. 
There  were  guitars  and  marracas  and  people  sing- 
ing. There  were  flares  lighting  up  the  sky  and 
the  roofs  of  the  huts.  Up  closer,  the  dark  faces 
of  peons  shone  in  the  flickering  lights  and  above  was 
the  little  figure  of  San  Pedro  inside  the  sentinel 
box.  There  were  stands  along  the  sides  of  the  trail 
where  they  sold  rum  and  sweets  and  there  were  char- 
coal fires  with  cheese  and  platinos  and  arepas  frying. 
The  musicians  played  near  the  shrine.  People 
danced  in  the  open  space  and  the  old  women  at  the 
stands  shouted.  The  crowd  was  thick  and  the  dancers 
whirled,  raising  a  dust,  bumping  into  each  other.  We 
pushed  in  close. 

"Do  you  see  them?"  Walt  asked. 

"Not  yet.  Wait  a  minute.  Yes,  there  they 
are." 

Susan  and  Davis  were  dancing,  off  by  themselves 
and  a  crowd  of  people  watched  them,  laughing. 
They  were  pretty  drunk.  They  stumbled  around, 
all  out  of  time,  Susan  hanging  on  to  Davis,  her  head 
drooping  on  his  shoulder.  I  shoved  into  the  space, 
pushing  Walt  ahead  of  me.  Susan  saw  us  and 
stopped  dancing. 

"We  have  to  stop,  Davis,"  she  said.  "My  keeper's 
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come.  Oh,  there  are  two  of  them.  Ken's  here,  too. 
I  have  two  keepers." 

"Oh,  hello!  Hello  there!"  Davis  said.  "Come, 
join  the  party." 

"Come  on  home,  Susan,"  Walt  said. 

"Oh,  I  say!"  Davis  said,  "I  say,  now.  We're 
having  a  jolly  time." 

"We've  got  to  go,  Davis,"  Susan  said.  "It's 
struck  twelve.  Curfew.  The  party's  over.  The 
Watch  and  Ward  Society.  Ken's  joined  the  Watch 
and  Ward  Society,  don't  you  see?  The  party's 
over."  Susan  stumbled  toward  me  and  I  took  her 
arm.  She  looked  up  at  me  and  grinned,  a  curl  hang- 
ing over  her  eye. 

"Ken,  why  did  you  join  the  Watch  and  Ward  So- 
ciety? It  becomes  you,  though.  Anything  becomes 
you,  Ken,  did  you  know  that?  You  grace  the  posi- 
tion, any  position." 

"Come  on,  Susan,"  Walt  said.  We  pushed  Susan 
through  the  crowd.    She  wagged  her  head,  talking. 

"Ken's  a  graceful  person,  very.  He  has  a  way 
with  him  he  has,  he  has.   And  how  I  know  it!" 

We  packed  Susan  home,  Walt  and  I,  stumbling 
along  in  the  dark  and  Davis  tagged  behind,  offering 
advice.  We  laid  Susan  on  her  bed  and  I  turned  to 
go- 
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"Davis  will  leave  tomorrow,  surely,"  Walt  said. 
"He  has  no  excuse  to  stay  now,  with  the  fiesta 
over." 

"He'll  probably  leave  tomorrow,"  I  said.  "Good 
night,  Walt." 

%  2f£  3^  *  *  H«  Sfc 

Davis  didn't  leave  though,  next  day.  He  didn't 
mention  leaving.  He  lay  in  bed  till  noon  and  then 
he  got  up  for  lunch,  as  gay  as  ever.  Walt  was 
nervous  all  day.  In  the  afternoon  he  started  to 
drink.  He  avoided  Davis,  staying  in  his  office,  drink- 
ing whisky.  There  was  no  stopping  him.  Frank 
and  I  tried  to  stop  him  but  it  was  no  good.  He 
drank  whisky  steadily  all  afternoon,  all  by  him- 
self. I'd  never  seen  him  that  way  before.  His 
face  was  white  and  his  mouth  was  a  straight  slit,  no 
lips  showing  at  all.  At  dinner  time  Susan  came  over 
and  we  went  to  the  dining-room  and  sat  down.  Walt 
sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  drumming  with  his 
fingers,  not  eating,  sitting  there  very  quiet.  Susan 
was  white,  too,  and  shaky.  Davis  was  very  cheer- 
ful. He  talked  a  lot — about  the  fiesta  and  Susan 
winning  the  tournament.  He  talked  about  every- 
thing, very  cheerfully. 

"Shut  up ! "  Walt  said.  Everyone  went  very  quiet. 
There  wasn't  a  sound. 
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"Davis,  when  are  you  leaving?"  Walt  said.  His 
voice  was  harsh  and  he  spoke  so  low  that  you  could 
hardly  hear  him. 

"Well,  I  say,  now,  old  man — " 

"Shut  up!  You  may  as  well  go,  Davis.  You 
can't  make  Susan." 

Davis  half  rose  in  his  chair.  "Why  you're  crazy, 
man — " 

"Shut  up!  You  can't  make  Susan.  Everyone 
tries  to  make  Susan.  Everyone  that  doesn't  know 
me,  but  they  can't  do  it.  You  can't  do  it,  Davis. 
You  may  as  well  go.  Clear  out!  Get  the  hell  out 
of  here!"  Walt's  voice  went  on,  low  and  harsh. 
He  stared  at  Davis  just  as  though  he  could  see. 
He  looked  as  though  he  could  see,  staring  at  Davis. 
"You're  not  man  enough  to  make  Susan.  I'm  the 
only  one  who's  man  enough  for  Susan.  She  wouldn't 
have  anyone  else.  Do  you  hear  that?  I'm  the  only 
one  who  can  satisfy  her.  That's  why  she's  here." 
Davis  left  the  table  but  Walt  couldn't  see  him  and 
he  went  on  talking  in  a  rigamarole.  Susan  just  sat 
there,  looking  straight  ahead,  her  hands  folded  on 
the  table.    The  rest  of  us  looked  down. 

"I  guess  you  were  sorry  for  Susan.  I  guess  you 
pitied  her,  huh?  Well,  you  needn't.  She  doesn't 
want  your  pity.    She's  here  because  she  wants  to  be 
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here,  because  she  has  to  have  me.  She's  not  here  be- 
cause I'm  blind.  I  don't  need  any  help.  I  can  get 
along — " 

"Walt,"  I  said,  "Davis  is  gone." 

Walt  shut  up  and  sank  down  in  his  chair  and  Susan 
sat  there,  rigid,  looking  straight  ahead.  Davis  got 
away  early  next  morning. 
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Chapter  XIV 


'E  went  down  the  river  in  dugouts.  We  went 


V  V  down  toward  the  sea,  drifting  with  the  swift 
current,  the  paddlers  dipping  their  blades,  keeping 
the  boats  in  the  channel.  The  river  was  muddy  and 
high  from  the  rains  but  still  narrow  for  the  banks 
were  high.  The  jungle  was  thick  on  the  banks  and 
ceiba  trees  hung  their  branches  into  the  water  and 
arched  them  overhead  and  the  sun  didn't  come 
through.  You  could  see  the  sun,  back  in  the  jungle, 
streaming  through  in  open  places,  making  splotches 
of  light  green  and  yellow.  The  branches  hung  in 
the  water  and  the  current  tugged  at  them,  making 
eddies.  Iguanas  lay  along  the  branches,  hundreds 
of  them,  long  green  lizards,  lighter  green  than  the 
leaves  and  their  weight  bore  the  branches  down  into 
the  water.  When  the  dugouts  drifted  too  close,  the 
iguanas  scrambled  away  or  fell  into  the  water  and 
the  branches  sprang  up,  relieved  of  the  weight,  show- 
ering water  from  the  trailing  leaves.  Egrets  swooped 
over  us,  under  the  arched  trees.  They  were  white 
mostly  but  there  were  bright  red  ones  too,  and  gray- 
blue  ones,  darting  over  the  water,  their  necks 
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stretched  out  and  their  little,  lacy  breast  feathers 
curved  back  under  them  from  the  wind. 

"I  hated  to  go  away  today,"  Frank  said. 

"So  did  I.  Walt's  in  a  rotten  state,"  I  said. 

"He'll  be  all  right.  Susan'll  get  him  out  of 
it." 

"That  was  the  worst  he  ever  pulled.  Susan'll  get 
him  out  of  it,  though."  Rafael  was  squeezing  limes 
into  a  demijohn  of  rum. 

"You're  starting  out  right,  Rafael,"  Frank  said. 

"Why  not?  I'm  not  waiting  for  anything.  Are 
you,  Ken?" 

"No,  I'm  not  waiting  for  a  thing.  Not  a  thing 
in  the  world." 

Rafael  took  a  swig  and  passed  the  demijohn  to 
Frank  and  I  watched  Frank's  adam's  apple  move  as 
he  swallowed. 

"A  good  drinking  man  doesn't  swallow,"  I  said. 
"He  just  lets  the  liquor  run  down  without  swallow- 
ing and  his  adam's  apple  doesn't  move." 

"Let's  see  you  do  it,"  Frank  said. 

"I  can't.  I  always  have  to  swallow.  Watch 
Rafael."  I  took  a  drink  and  handed  the  garafon 
back  to  Rafael.  He  raised  it  and  the  liquor  gurgled 
down  his  throat  in  a  steady  stream  and  his  adam's 
apple  didn't  move.    He  had  to  laugh  at  us  watch- 
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ing  him  though,  and  he  choked,  spitting  the  liquor 
over  the  gunwhale,  coughing. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  tricks  to  drinking,"  I  said. 
"There's  a  lot  of  etiquette,  too,  even  with  a  jug. 
It's  polite  to  take  the  first  drink  from  a  jug." 

"It's  polite  to  pour  your  own  wine  first,  too," 
Frank  said.   "And  last,  too,  so  you'll  get  the  dregs." 

"Did  you  ever  drink  out  of  a  fruit  jar?  We  used 
to  drink  corn  from  fruit  jars  in  Alabama.  There's 
a  trick  to  that,  too.  If  you  don't  know  the  trick 
the  liquor  runs  down  the  corners  of  your  mouth." 

Rafael  put  the  demijohn  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  and  held  it  between  his  legs.  We  were  sitting 
in  a  bunch  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  the  boat  low 
in  the  water  with  very  little  free-board,  the  water- 
line  even  with  our  waists.  The  paddlers  sat  up 
higher  on  thwarts,  two  of  them,  bow  and  stern,  hold- 
ing the  boat  away  from  snags  and  straight  with  the 
current.   The  man  at  the  bow  let  out  a  yell. 

"Culebra !  Culebra ! "  he  yelled.  "Una  grande ! " 
he  pointed  abeam.  Near  the  shore,  moving  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  was  a  snake's  head,  the  size 
of  your  two  fists. 

"It's  a  water  boa,"  Frank  said.  "A  good-sized 
one."  We  scrambled  for  the  guns  and  the  paddlers 
backwatered.   The  snake  was  moving  upstream  and 
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we  were  drifting  away  from  him  fast.  I  got  my 
gun  ready  first  and  Frank  and  Rafael  crouched  down 
in  the  boat.  I  sighted  at  the  boa's  head  and  fired 
both  barrels. 

"Se  pego!  Se  pego!"  the  peons  yelled,  paddling 
hard,  bringing  the  dugout  around.  We  got  sideways 
in  the  current  and  shipped  water. 

"Cuidado!"  Rafael  yelled.  "Be  careful!  Get 
the  bow  around!"  The  paddlers  turned  around  in 
their  seats  and  started  paddling  hard  upstream.  The 
snake,  above  us,  was  making  quite  a  fuss,  lashing 
about  in  the  water.  His  body  twisted  and  jerked, 
throwing  up  water,  the  under  part  of  him  showing 
white  in  flashes.  We  drew  up  toward  him,  very 
slowly  against  the  current. 

"He's  a  fair  size,"  Frank  said.  "About  fifteen 
feet." 

"I've  seen  them  thirty  feet." 

"My  uncle  killed  one  eleven  meters,"  Rafael  said. 

"Do  you  think  we'll  get  him  before  he  sinks? 
He's  getting  weak." 

The  snake  was  settling  down  in  the  water,  getting 
weak,  and  we  were  still  aways  off.  He  kept  afloat, 
though,  giving  an  occasional  twist,  throwing  his 
mangled  head  out  of  the  water.  Carmelo's  boat 
came  around  a  bend  above  us.    Everyone  yelled, 
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pointing  to  the  snake,  and  the  paddlers  in  the  other 
boat  backwatered  and  Carmelo  got  a  rope  and  made 
a  noose  and  stood  ready.  The  boat  drifted  alongside 
the  writhing  boa.  Carmelo  dropped  the  noose  and 
jerked  it  quickly  and  had  the  snake's  head  fast.  We 
headed  downstream  again  and  the  other  boat  fol- 
lowed us,  towing  the  boa,  still  jerking  a  little. 

The  jungle  disappeared  after  awhile  and  the  cur- 
rent got  slower  and  we  twisted  through  some  cane 
flats  and  bamboo  swamps  and  then  were  at  the  sea. 
A  sand  bar  cut  across  the  mouth  of  the  river  and 
there  was  a  beach  and  some  fishermen's  huts.  The 
spars  of  small  boats  anchored  in  the  sea  showed  across 
the  bar.  We  beached  the  dugouts  and  climbed  out. 
Fishermen  crowded  around  and  helped  us  unload. 
There  were  naked  children  and  barefooted  women 
standing  watching  us.  We  dragged  the  dead  boa  up 
on  the  sand  and  the  fishermen  got  at  skinning  him. 
The  skin  lay  about  the  snake's  body  in  loose  folds. 

"He  was  hungry,"  Frank  said.  "They  only  eat 
about  once  a  month.  They  have  no  teeth  and  they 
swallow  their  food  whole  and  it  takes  about  a  month 
to  digest  it.  That's  why  their  breath  smells  and  peo- 
ple think  they  give  out  poison  gas." 

"He  sure  smells  like  hell,"  I  said.  "Let's  see 
that  garafon,  Rafael." 
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We  carried  our  luggage  across  the  sand  bar.  There 
was  a  sailboat  anchored  on  the  other  side,  waiting 
for  us.  We  got  everything  aboard  the  sailboat  and 
the  fishermen  carried  us  into  the  water  and  dumped 
us  over  the  gunwales.  Rafael  came  last,  riding  the 
shoulders  of  a  little  brown  fellow,  through  the  shal- 
low surf,  laughing,  swinging  the  demijohn. 

The  sun  was  red,  hanging  low  over  the  water, 
dropping  fast.  You  could  almost  see  it  move,  drop- 
ping down.  The  islands  that  dotted  the  sea  showed 
orange  cliffs  and  purple  shadows.  There  was  a  stiff 
breeze  and  the  sea  moved  under  us  in  long  swells. 
The  sails  filled  with  a  jerk  when  the  halyard  was 
drawn,  pulling  the  boat  over,  and  we  were  away 
across  the  wind,  toward  the  islands,  plunging  into 
the  swells.  We  lay  on  our  luggage  against  the  wind- 
ward gunwale,  passing  the  garafon.  The  mainland 
dropped  away,  the  hills  changing  from  green  to  dark 
blue  and  then  black  when  the  sun  dropped  into  the 
sea.  The  glow  stayed  with  us,  painting  the  clouds 
where  the  sun  had  been,  leaving  the  sky  above  pale 
blue.  We  passed  among  the  islands,  daylight  still 
with  us  but  dying  fast.  The  islands  rose  about,  bare 
and  jagged.  We  rounded  a  point,  close-hauled  the 
sail  and  tacked  for  a  little  cove  on  the  largest  island 
where  a  fire  showed  at  the  camp  site,  down  close  to 
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the  water.  On  the  second  leg  we  made  the  cove. 
We  went  in  till  the  bottom  scraped  sand.  The  sail 
came  down  and  the  anchor  went  over.  The  peons 
jumped  overboard  and  stood  chest-deep  in  the  water 
to  carry  us  ashore. 

There  was  a  little  beach  of  sharp  stones  and  bits 
of  coral  and  the  hills  rose  around,  bare  and  shaley. 
On  the  beach,  back  aways,  was  the  camp,  a  shelter  of 
woven  palms  with  chinchorros  slung  under  it  and  a 
fire  burning  among  some  stones.  There  was  quite  a 
crowd  of  peons  about,  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  there 
was  a  big  black  woman  who'd  been  brought  along 
to  cook  and  a  young  girl  to  help  her.  Carmelo 
bossed  the  peons,  stowing  the  luggage,  and  then  he 
showed  us  our  hammocks.  It  was  dark  when  we 
sat  down  to  eat.  We  sat  in  our  chinchorros  and  the 
peons  squatted  on  the  ground  and  the  woman  dished 
out  food  and  the  girl  served  us.  There  were  san- 
cocho  of  fish  in  wooden  bowls  and  fried  platinos  and 
arepas.  We  were  given  spoons  but  the  peons  dipped 
into  the  bowls  with  their  hands.  The  young  girl 
was  pretty  and  rather  shy,  serving  us,  and  the  men 
kidded  her.    Carmelo's  hammock  was  beside  mine. 

"Is  the  killing  tomorrow?"  I  asked. 

"No,  not  till  the  day  after.  We'll  have  to  mend 
the  fences  tomorrow." 
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"I'd  like  to  hunt  tomorrow.  Can  you  spare  some 
men?" 

"Why  not?    I  thought  you'd  want  to  hunt." 

Carmelo  was  Rafael's  uncle.  He  owned  the  island 
and  the  goats  on  it.  Years  ago  he'd  put  some  do- 
mestic goats  on  the  island  as  an  experiment.  They'd 
increased  till  there  was  quite  a  herd  and  every  year 
he  came  to  the  island  and  killed  several  hundred  and 
dried  the  meat  for  shipping  to  market  in  the  cities. 
There  was  no  fresh  water  on  the  island  at  all  and 
the  goats  had  come  to  drink  the  sea  water.  The 
only  food  was  the  sparse  brush  and  cactus  that  grew 
among  the  rocks  and  the  meat  of  the  goats  was  very 
sweet  and  mild.  The  goats  were  wild  and  it  was 
good  sport  hunting  them.  The  island  was  two  or 
three  kilometers  long  and  very  rough  and  it  was  a 
trick,  getting  within  shooting  distance  of  the  goats. 
They  were  much  smarter  than  deer  and  it  was  more 
fun  hunting  them. 

Carmelo  got  feeling  pretty  good  from  the  rum 
and  he  told  us  stories.  He  told  us  about  revolutions 
and  wild  animals  and  earthquakes.  He  was  quite 
a  man,  pure  Indian.  He  owned  large  tracts  of 
land  on  the  llanos  and  raised  horses  and  cattle  and 
grew  coffee  and  sugar  cane  and  cocoanuts.  He  owned 
scores  of  fishing  boats  that  he  let  out  to  the  fisher- 
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men  on  shares.  He  was  a  wrinkled  old  fellow  with 
drooping  eyelids  and  he  had  to  lean  back  his  head 
in  order  to  see.  He  went  around  with  his  head 
back,  looking  as  though  he  had  a  stiff  neck  all  the 
time.  He  was  very  small.  He  sat  in  the  chinchorro, 
talking,  his  bare  feet  hanging,  not  touching  the 
ground. 

It  was  a  beautiful  night  with  no  moon  but  the 
sky  was  bright  with  stars.  The  breeze  was  cool, 
blowing  around  you,  under  the  hammock  and 
through  the  mesh.  You  could  tell  it  was  blowing 
stronger  high  up  for  the  clouds  moved  fast  across 
the  stars.  You  couldn't  see  the  water  for  the  light 
from  the  fire  but  you  could  hear  the  waves  lapping 
on  the  stoney  beach.  The  nigger  woman  squatted 
by  the  fire,  playing  with  a  baby  monkey  that  curled 
round  her  fat  throat  like  a  fur  collar,  his  little  old- 
man  face  staring  out  under  her  ear.  The  young  girl 
squatted  beside  the  woman,  the  whites  of  her  eyes 
big  in  the  firelight,  her  teeth  shining.  She  was  a 
pretty  girl,  very  pretty — fresh-looking  and  ripe. 

"Whom  are  you  going  to  sleep  with,  Petra?" 
Rafael  asked.   The  girl  dimpled  and  looked  down. 

"I  don't  sleep  with  men,"  she  said. 

"Well  if  you  did,  whom  would  you  sleep  with?" 

"You  want  to  know  too  much." 
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"You'd  sleep  with  this  fellow,  Ken,  wouldn't 
you?" 

"No,  I  wouldn't." 

"Yes  you  would.    Don't  tell  lies.    I  saw  you 
watching  him." 
"Liar!" 

"She'll  sleep  with  you,  Ken.   Do  you  want  her?" 

"Why  not?    Come  here,  Petra,"  I  said. 

Petra  hung  her  head  and  everyone  laughed.  We 
lay  there  talking  and  the  fire  died  down  and  the 
peons  stretched  on  the  ground  and  fell  asleep.  I 
was  wide  awake,  feeling  the  rum.  I  knew  I  couldn't 
go  to  sleep  but  there  was  nothing  to  do.  Frank 
commenced  to  snore.  I  spoke  to  Carmelo  but  he 
didn't  answer. 

"Are  you  asleep,  too,  primo?"  I  said  to  Rafael. 

"No,  but  I  will  be  soon." 

"I'm  not  sleepy." 

"Too  bad.   There's  nothing  to  do  but  sleep." 
"I  think  I'll  take  a  walk." 
"Say,  Ken." 
"Yes?" 

"That  girl  will  sleep  with  you  if  you  want  her." 
"I  don't  want  her." 

"Don't  be  a  pendejo.  Take  her  for  a  walk." 
"I'm  a  celibate.   Frank  gave  me  his  philosophy." 
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"It's  crazy  philosophy,  if  you  ask  me." 

I  stepped  over  the  peons  lying  on  the  ground 
and  went  for  a  walk,  climbing  up  the  rocky  slope. 
It  was  bad  going  in  the  dark  with  the  sky  very  light 
overhead  and  the  ground  under  you  pitch  black.  I 
stumbled  and  barked  my  shins  on  the  rocks  and  de- 
cided to  give  it  up.  I  sat  down  on  a  ledge  looking 
over  the  water,  getting  my  breath.  You  could  see 
the  water,  now,  down  below,  frothing  white  against 
the  rocks  and  above,  the  stars,  with  the  clouds  mov- 
ing fast  across  them.  I  felt  low.  Frank's  philos- 
ophy wasn't  so  good.  It  was  all  right  for  him  maybe. 
One  man's  poison — or  how  was  it?  How  did  the 
thing  go?  Well,  anyway,  Frank  wasn't  such  a  smart 
guy  at  that.  I'd  ruined  everything,  listening  to 
Frank.  I  was  in  a  hell  of  a  state.  I  didn't  enjoy 
things  any  more.  I  used  to  enjoy  everything,  think- 
ing about  Susan,  talking  to  her  all  the  time  about 
things,  even  when  she  wasn't  there.  I  used  to  en- 
joy everything,  pretending  Susan  was  there,  enjoy- 
ing it  because  she'd  enjoy  it  if  she  were  there.  It 
was  funny  about  that,  how  much  more  you  enjoyed 
things  when  you  could  pass  them  along  to  someone. 
Books,  for  instance.  You  enjoyed  them  more  when 
you  read  them  with  someone  and  talked  about  them. 
That  was  gone  now.  Everything  was  flat.  And  look 
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what  Fd  done  to  Susan!  My  God,  what  Pd  done 
to  Susan!  Pd  have  to  fix  that  up.  Pd  fix  that 
up  right  away,  no  matter  what.  You're  a  smart 
guy,  Frank — like  hell!  I  commenced  to  feel  sleepy 
and  went  back  to  camp.  Petra  was  standing  alone 
in  the  dark.  I  nearly  bumped  into  her  before 
I  saw  her  standing  in  the  dark.  I  kissed  her  and  ran 
my  hand  down  her  body  and  then  I  left  her  stand- 
ing there.  I  went  under  the  shelter  and  got  into 
my  chinchorro.  My  throat  was  dry,  the  blood 
pounding  in  my  temples.  I  was  a  damned  fool — 
a  god-damned  fool.  I  ought  to  have  stayed  with 
the  girl.    I  ought  to  have — well,  I  couldn't  help  it. 

The  island  was  narrow  with  high  places  in  the 
middle,  sloping  off  sharply  to  the  sides,  with  ledges 
hanging  over  the  sea.  There  were  fences  of  brush 
and  cactus  built  over  the  island,  along  the  length  of 
it,  up  steep  slopes  and  down,  converging  at  the 
rocky  beach  where  the  camp  was.  The  peons  spent 
the  day  mending  the  fence,  cutting  brush  with 
machetes  and  piling  it  in  the  broken  places.  Frank 
and  Rafael  and  I  climbed  over  the  island  in  the 
hot  sun  and  three  peons  spread  out  ahead  of  us, 
beating  up  herds  of  goats  from  the  sheltered  places 
in  the  rocks,  trying  to  drive  them  our  way.  The 
goats  were  canny.    We  had  to  keep  to  the  leeward 
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of  them  and  move  slowly,  stalking  them,  hiding  be- 
hind rocks.  We  saw  lots  of  goats,  herds  of  them, 
scrambling  up  the  slopes  out  of  range.  They  always 
saw  us  first.  By  noon  we  were  soaking  with  sweat 
and  tired  out  and  pretty  well  skinned  up.  We  found 
a  shaded  place  and  ate  lunch  from  our  sacks. 

"Let's  find  a  good  spot  and  hide  and  let  the  peons 
drive  the  goats  to  us,"  I  said. 

"It's  the  only  way  we'll  ever  get  one,"  Frank 
said. 

"It's  not  much  sport,  but  I'm  all  in.  It's  too 
hot,  climbing  around." 

"It's  a  good  idea,"  Rafael  said.  "I  wish  you'd 
have  thought  of  it  before.  It's  my  idea  of  the  way 
to  hunt." 

"It  isn't  much  fun,  just  waiting  for  them." 

"The  only  fun  I  get  out  of  hunting  is  shooting  and 
watching  them  fall,"  Rafael  said. 

"You'll  get  lots  of  that  tomorrow." 

"Sure.  That's  what  I  came  for.  I  don't  know 
why  you  want  to  climb  all  over  these  hills." 

We  found  a  good  spot  behind  some  rocks  and  lay 
there  all  afternoon,  the  peons  working  to  windward, 
chasing  up  goats.  Several  herds  showed  up  near 
us  but  we  didn't  get  a  shot.    Rafael  was  restless, 
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waiting  there,  and  he  kept  jumping  around  and  the 
goats  always  saw  us. 

"Say,  can't  we  play  a  game  or  something?"  Rafael 
said.    "Can't  we  gamble  about  something?" 

"You're  a  hell  of  an  Indian,"  I  said.  "Indians 
are  supposed  to  be  quiet  for  hours,  stalking  game." 

"I'm  a  civilized  Indian.  You  fellows  are  sav- 
ages." 

We  heard  the  peons  shout  and  I  looked  over  the 
ledge  of  rock,  careful  not  to  show  my  head  too 
much.  At  first  I  couldn't  see  anything  but  after  a 
while  a  herd  of  goats  moved  through  a  pass,  coming 
toward  us.  I  lay  my  gun  on  the  ledge  and  waited, 
not  moving.  The  goats  came  on,  leaping  over  the 
rough  ground,  an  old  ram  leading.,  I  cocked  the  rifle 
part  of  my  gun.  Rifles  were  prohibited  in  the  coun- 
try but  I'd  gotten  an  old  piece  from  a  German  set- 
tler. It  had  two  shotgun  barrels  and  a  rifle  barrel 
on  top.  It  was  better  for  goats  because  you  couldn't 
get  close  enough  for  a  shotgun.  We'd  never  get 
one  with  a  shotgun.  We  came  near  not  getting  one, 
anyway.  The  herd  came  on  and  I  kept  my  gun  on 
the  ram,  waiting  for  him  to  get  within  range.  He 
stopped  suddenly,  sniffing  the  air,  looking  toward 
us.  Then  he  bolted  sideways  and  I  fired  the  rifle 
barrel.  I  just  took  a  chance.  The  ram  stumbled  and 
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the  herd  hesitated,  milling  around  and  then  went  on, 
scrambling  over  the  leader,  lying  among  the  rocks. 
We  jumped  out  of  our  hiding  place  and  ran  over 
and  the  peons  came  up,  yelling.  The  ram  lay  there 
in  the  rocks,  eyeing  us,  moving  his  head  as  if  to  butt, 
his  foreleg  doubled  under  him. 

"I  only  got  his  shoulder,"  I  said.  "It  was  a  long 
shot."  The  peons  finished  the  ram  with  machetes. 
They  tied  his  feet  together  and  slung  him  on  a  pole 
and  we  started  back  to  camp. 

"Well,  we  had  a  great  day,  I  must  say,"  Rafael 
said.   "I  want  to  do  this  often.    I  love  it." 

"Cheer  up,  primo,  there's  rum  at  camp." 

"Let's  hurry.   I  need  it." 

Rafael  got  plenty  of  shooting  the  next  day.  A 
party  of  peons  set  out  before  daybreak  for  the  far 
end  of  the  island,  carrying  long  poles  to  drive  the 
goats  up  to  where  the  fences  converged.  We  had 
breakfast  and  waited  for  the  drive  to  begin.  The 
killers  got  the  guns  ready,  piling  the  boxes  of  shells 
on  the  ground,  near  at  hand.  There  were  seven  guns 
in  all,  counting  ours  and  there  was  a  lot  of  arguing 
among  the  peons  about  who'd  use  them.  Carmelo 
decided  it,  allotting  ten  shots  to  each  man.  We 
fooled  around,  killing  time,  waiting  for  the  goats. 
Suddenly  one  of  the  peons  yelled  and  the  first  goats 
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edged  down  the  slope,  hemmed  in  by  the  brush 
fences.  We  got  our  guns  and  the  shooting  started. 
The  goats  came  into  the  corral,  wild-eyed  and  leap- 
ing, the  shotguns  banging  away,  the  peons  yelling 
and  laughing.  The  goats  milled  around  or  dropped 
dead  or  stood  still,  dripping  blood,  trying  to  butt 
something,  or  jumped  away,  back  along  the  fences. 
They  came  pouring  down  the  slope,  sliding,  raising  a 
dust,  and  crumpling  up,  bleating.  Carmelo  yelled 
and  the  guns  stopped  roaring  and  all  you  could  hear 
was  the  bleating  goats,  the  wounded  ones  and  the 
scared  ones.  It  seemed  very  quiet  after  all  the 
shooting.  The  peons  took  machetes  and  went  in 
among  the  goats,  bashing  in  the  heads  of  the  wounded 
ones,  laughing,  trying,  for  the  fun  of  it,  to  get  a 
crack  at  a  live  one.  Lots  of  the  goats  got  away,  leap- 
ing back  up  the  slope.  The  peons  dragged  the  car- 
casses out  of  the  corral,  down  to  the  beach,  leaving 
trails  of  blood  on  the  stones  and  coral.  They  skinned 
the  goats  on  the  beach,  cut  the  meat  into  strips  and 
threw  the  entrails  into  the  water.  Then  the  shoot- 
ing started  again.  I  shot  a  few  goats,  trying  for  a 
good  hit  to  kill  quickly  and  then  I  turned  my  gun 
over  to  a  peon.  All  morning  the  killing  went  on 
with  a  stop  now  and  then  for  cooling  the  guns  and 
dragging  out  the  carcasses.    The  sun  beat  down, 
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heating  the  stones  and  bits  of  coral  till  they  burned 
through  the  soles  of  your  boots.  There  was  the 
sweet  smell  of  blood  in  the  air  and  vultures  circled 
overhead,  their  shadows  moving  about  on  the  ground. 
Schools  of  fish  swarmed  in  the  shallow  water  near 
the  beach,  snatching  at  the  floating  entrails,  leaping 
into  the  air  and  above,  flocks  of  boobies  and  pelicans 
fluttered,  diving  quickly,  feeding  off  the  fish.  The 
peons  killed  and  butchered,  laughing,  covered  with 
caked  blood. 

About  noon  the  rain  came  and  Carmelo  called  a 
halt.  Nearly  three  hundred  carcasses  were  lying 
on  the  beach  or  hung  in  strips  and  the  killing  was 
over.  The  rain  beat  down  and  the  peons  ran  about 
in  it,  washing  the  caked  blood  from  their  hands  and 
clothes.  The  rain  washed  away  the  smell  of  blood, 
too,  and  left  only  the  clean  smell  of  damp  earth  and 
sea.  The  beaters  came  into  camp  and  we  had  lunch, 
crowded  under  the  palm  shelter.  There  was  roast 
mutton  for  lunch  but  I  didn't  eat  much.  I  was  glad 
the  rain  had  come.  When  the  rain  was  over  the 
peons  went  to  work  on  the  carcasses,  stretching  the 
hides  and  stripping  the  meat.  Large  frames  of  woven 
palm  leaves  were  propped  up,  sloping  toward  the 
sun  and  the  strips  of  meat  were  hung  on  them  to 
dry. 
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"Well,  we  better  get  back,"  Frank  said. 
"Yes,  let's  go,"  I  said.    "Did  you  get  enough, 
Rafael?" 

"Plenty.  My  shoulder's  sore.  It  was  great  fun, 
wasn't  it?" 

We  said  good-by  to  Carmelo  and  thanked  him 
and  went  aboard  the  sailboat.  The  peons  stood  on 
the  beach,  yelling  and  waving  as  we  moved  away. 

"Say,  what  did  you  do  to  Petra?"  Rafael  said. 

"Nothing,  why?" 

"She  was  sore  about  something." 

We  went  along  toward  the  mainland,  across  the 
wind,  plunging  into  the  swells.  The  entrails  of 
goats  floated  around  us  on  the  water  and  sharks  and 
barracudas  fought  over  the  feast. 
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ALT  and  I  sat  in  the  patio,  getting  our  hair 
cut.  The  sweat  ran  down  my  face  and  the 
hair  worked  down  my  neck,  itching  between  my 
shoulder  blades.  I  rubbed  myself  on  the  back  of  the 
chair  and  tightened  the  cloth  around  my  neck. 

"How's  he  doing,  Ken?"  Walt  asked.  "Is  he 
cutting  it  the  way  I  told  him?"  Walt  twisted  his 
head  around  so  that  the  back  was  toward  me  and  I 
looked  the  job  over. 

"He's  doing  all  right,"  I  said. 
"It  feels  like  he's  pulling  them  out  by  the  roots* 
Why  the  hell  don't  you  keep  your  scissors  sharp?" 
"Que  dice?"  the  barber  asked. 
"Nada." 

"I  hate  to  get  a  hair  cut,"  Walt  said. 
"So  do  I." 

"I  was  sorry  you  went  away.   I  felt  like  hell." 

"I  didn't  want  to  go  but  I'd  promised  Rafael." 

"I  know.  You  had  to  go.  It  was  hell,  though* 
Susan  was  wonderful.  She  neveir  mentioned  it* 
God!  wasn't  it  a  mess!" 

"You  got  rid  of  Davis,  anyway." 
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"I  couldn't  believe  it  had  happened.  The  next  day 
I  kept  thinking  I'd  just  dreamed  it." 

"Forget  about  it.    It's  all  over." 

"Come  on  over  this  evening." 

"All  right.  Let's  go  to  Flat  Island  this  week-end. 
You  and  Susan  and  Frank  and  I." 

"All  right.   Susan'll  like  that." 

The  barbers  finished  and  we  went  to  my  room  and 
doused  Listerine  on  our  heads.  When  we  came  out 
again  Webb  was  sitting  in  the  patio. 

"Hello,  Ken,"  he  said.   "How  was  the  trip  ? " 

"All  right." 

"Want  a  drink?" 

"No  thanks." 

"Better  have  one.   I  won't  be  buying  many  more." 

"When  do  you  leave?" 

"In  two  weeks." 

"What's  Lolita  going  to  do?" 

"O,  she'll  be  all  right.  I'll  give  her  some  money. 
She  feels  pretty  bad,  of  course.  She  thinks  a  lot 
of  me.  She'll  be  all  right,  though,  after  a  little 
while.  You  know  how  these  things  are."  Webb 
drew  on  his  cigarette  and  leaned  his  head  back,  blow- 
ing out  a  deep  inhale  that  drifted  up  toward  the  sky 
till  it  passed  the  eaves  where  the  breeze  caught  it 
and  straightened  it  out. 
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I  didn't  know  how  to  behave  with  Susan.  I  was 
anxious  to  fix  things  up,  terribly  anxious.  I  wanted 
to  see  her  alone  and  get  it  all  fixed  up  but  I  didn't 
know  how  to  go  about  it.  At  Walt's  that  night  I  was 
rather  excited  and  I  talked  too  much  and  laughed 
too  much,  probably.  I  was  very  nice  to  Susan,  too 
nice  I  guess,  and  she  was  more  puzzled  than  ever. 
She  didn't  help  me  out  at  all.  She  just  sat  there, 
smoking,  her  mouth  looking  terrible.  I  wanted  to 
fix  her  mouth.  I  could  fix  it  with  my  hands — just 
reach  over  and  push  up  the  corners  of  her  mouth 
with  my  hands.  I  was  very  nice  to  Susan,  trying  to 
make  her  mouth  change.  It  wouldn't  change  though 
and  I  got  panicky,  thinking  maybe  it  would  never? 
change.  Maybe  it  would  never  change!  Maybe  it 
would  always  be  that  way,  now,  and  nothing  I  could 
ever  do  would  change  it.  God,  what  a  terrible 
thought!  It's  all  nonsense,  though,  of  course.  I 
could  fix  it,  all  right.  If  I  could  see  her  alone  I  could 
fix  it.  But  she'd  have  to  help  me  out  on  that  and 
she  didn't  help  me  out.   She  just  sat  there,  smoking. 

I'd  chucked  all  that  stuff  of  Frank's.  I'd  chucked 
the  whole  works,  lock,  stock  and  barrel.  The  hell 
with  it.  Anything  was  better  than  this.  The  old 
way  was  better — a  damned  sight  better.  Everyone 
was  in  a  hell  of  a  state  this  way — Walt  and  everyone 
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else.  This  way  was  ridiculous — utterly  ridiculous. 
We'd  get  back  to  the  old  way,  just  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible— just  as  soon  as  I  got  a  chance  to  talk  to  Susan. 
I  tried  all  week  to  talk  to  Susan  but  I  didn't  get  a 
chance.   It  was  really  a  terrible  week. 

We  called  one  of  the  islands  that  lay  offshore.  Flat 
Island.  That  wasn't  the  name  of  it  at  all.  In  fact 
it  had  no  name  but  we  called  it  that  because  it  was 
flat  and  all  the  other  islands  were  high  and  rocky. 
It  wasn't  wholly  flat,  either,  fpr  there  was  a  slight 
elevation  on  the  sea  side  of  it,  but  compared  to  the 
others,  it  was  flat.  No  one  else  ever  went  there,  not 
even  fishermen.  We  were  the  only  ones  who  ever 
went  there  and  we  all  said  that  it  had  the  best  beach 
on  the  Caribbean.  There  was  a  little  cove  with  a 
half -moon  of  white  beach,  the  whitest  you  ever  saw. 
The  sand  was  soft  and  powdery,  mixed  with  coral 
silt,  but  in  the  water  it  was  hard  and  smooth.  The 
beach  fell  away  into  the  water,  not  too  fast  nor  too 
slowly  and  the  water  was  pale  blue  from  the  white 
sand  showing  from  the  bottom,  even  where  the 
anchor  line  ran  out  to  the  eight  fathom  marker. 
Coral  shelves  jutted  out  from  the  sides  of  the  cove 
and  you  could  see  the  gardens  under  the  water — 
flowers  and  leaves  and  trees,  with  schools  of  brilliant 
fish  playing  about  in  them.  We  had  built  a  shelter  of 
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palm  leaves  on  the  island,  near  the  beach.  Beyond  it 
rose  a  knoll  of  smooth  stone,  rising  in  layers  of  stone 
that  were  wide,  low  steps.  The  top  of  the  knoll  was 
flat,  stretching  along  the  weather  side  of  the  island 
where  it  stopped  suddenly,  dropping  a  face  of  stone 
into  the  sea. 

We  hired  a  sailboat  to  reach  the  island.  We 
anchored  in  the  cove  at  sundown  and  swam  ashore 
and  the  fishermen  got  our  luggage  ashore  in  the 
dory.  They  dumped  the  stuff  under  the  shelter  and 
went  back  to  their  boat  and  sailed  away,  leaving  us 
alone  on  the  island.  We  slung  our  hammocks  close 
together  under  the  shelter  and  gathered  driftwood 
for  a  fire.  Frank  had  hooked  a  big  red  parga  coming 
over  and  we  fried  him  in  butter  and  cracker  crumbs. 
We  had  pickles  and  cheese  and  a  tin  of  fruit  salad 
and  black,  native  coffee.  It  was  nice,  sitting  in  the 
hammocks  eating,  all  alone  on  the  island,  just  the 
four  of  us.  The  red  glow  was  all  around  for  a  little 
while,  then  the  night  came,  very  black,  with  the 
stars  bright  and  then  the  moon  came  up  out  of  the 
water  and  it  was  light  again  and  the  stars  were  gone. 
The  trade  wind  blew  under  the  hammocks,  very  cool, 
swinging  them,  and  we  smoked  and  talked  in  the 
blue  light. 
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"Horner  was  sore  that  we  didn't  ask  him  to  come,'' 
Walt  said. 

"Hell  of  a  time  we'd  have  with  him  along,"  Frank 
said. 

"I  hope  he  doesn't  get  into  trouble  tonight." 

"He'll  be  all  right  with  Scotty  along.  Scotty  can 
get  out  of  anything." 

"I  wish  we  could  stay  out  here  all  the  time." 

"Let's  all  quit  work  and  live  out  here,  the  four  of 
us." 

We  talked  a  lot  of  foolish  stun0  about  quitting 
work  and  living  on  the  island.  We  all  agreed  we'd 
need  more  women,  though.  Susan  said  she  wouldn't 
last  long  with  the  three  of  us.  The  moon  got  higher 
and  it  was  light  as  day  but  different  from  day  because 
the  light  was  blue  and  all  the  shadows,  the  rocks,  the 
other  islands  and  the  mainland  away  off  across  the 
water,  were  black.  It  got  chilly  and  we  wrapped 
ourselves  in  blankets  and  the  talking  died  with  the 
fire. 

"Let's  go  for  a  walk,  Ken,"  Susan  said.  That  was 
all  she  said.  Just  like  that,  very  low,  "Let's  go  for 
a  walk,  Ken."  She  got  up  from  her  hammock  and 
walked  away,  not  looking  back,  and  I  followed  her. 
Susan  walked  up  the  wide  stone  shelves  and  I  fol- 
lowed, the  moonlight  and  the  wind  all  around  us. 
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We  went  to  the  top  of  the  knoll,  along  the  flat, 
smooth  top  to  the  far  edge  of  the  island  where  the 
rocks  hung  over  the  sea.  Susan  sat  down  close  to 
the  edge  and  I  sat  beside  her.  The  stone  was  still 
warm  from  the  day's  sun  and  felt  good  under  you 
in  the  chilly  wind.  Susan  sat  quiet,  looking  out  over 
the  water,  the  moonlight  on  her  face  and  the  wind 
blowing  back  her  curls. 

"Well,  tell  me  all  about  it,"  she  said.  The  sea 
boomed  against  the  rocks  below  us,  all  white  froth 
with  blue  fire  flashing  in  it,  down  deep.  Along  the 
ledge,  farther  up  where  there  were  caves  underneath 
and  holes  coming  up  through  the  rocks,  jets  of  white 
spray  leaped  into  the  air,  coming  back  over  us  in  a 
mist  with  the  wind.  I  sat  quiet  for  awhile,  trying 
to  think  how  to  tell  it  and  then  I  started  to  talk.  I 
talked  slowly,  looking  down,  trying  to  tell  every- 
thing clearly.  I  told  Susan  all  about  it,  as  clearly 
as  I  could.  When  I'd  finished  I  looked  up  and 
Susan  was  still  looking  out  over  the  water,  her  mouth 
down  at  the  corners.  Then,  suddenly,  the  corners 
of  her  mouth  were  up  and  she  looked  at  me  and  put 
her  arms  around  my  head  and  laughed.  She  put  her 
head  back  and  laughed  loud  peals  that  blew  away 
with  the  wind.  She  rocked  back  and  forth,  laughing, 
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holding  my  head  tight  against  her.  She  drew  her 
hands  over  my  face  and  through  my  hair. 

"My  poor  boy.  O,  my  poor  boy!"  she  said,  over 
and  over,  laughing.  The  laughing  died  off  slowly 
into  spasms  that  jerked  her  body.  I  felt  the  jerks 
over  her  whole  body,  held  close  against  her.  My 
hands  went  up  to  her  face  and  her  cheeks  were  wet. 
I  drew  away  and  looked  at  her.  Her  eyes  were  full 
and  her  face  was  shiny.  She  dried  her  eyes  with  a 
handkerchief  and  blew  her  nose,  the  last  little  spasm 
of  laughter  jerking  her  body. 

"And  you  thought  you  could  get  away  with  that?" 
she  said. 

"Well,  Frank  gets  away  with  it." 

"You're  not  Frank.  You  never  could  be  Frank, 
never  in  a  thousand  years." 

"I  had  to  try  something." 

"What  did  you  think  would  happen  to  me?" 

"I  should  have  thought  about  that  but  I  didn't." 

"Well,  you  nearly  killed  me.  I  nearly  died.  I 
didn't  know  what  to  think.  I  imagined  all  sorts  of 
things — other  women  and  all  sorts  of  horrible 
things." 

"I'm  terribly  sorry." 

We  talked  a  long  time,  sitting  there  on  the  warm, 
smooth  rock.    We  kissed  and  lay  back  on  the  rock, 
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looking  up  at  the  sky.  Wisps  of  black  cloud  raced 
across  the  moon,  going  fast  in  the  high  wind.  I  lay 
with  my  head  resting  between  my  hands,  Susan's  face 
below  me,  smiling  between  my  elbows. 

"I  wish  your  mouth  would  stay  that  way  always," 
I  said. 

"You  make  it  stay  that  way.  You're  the  only  one 
who  can." 

I  kissed  her  lips,  feeling  her  heart  pound  under 
my  hand. 

"Let's  go  back,"  I  said.  "They'll  think  we're 
drowned." 

"Or  sunk,"  Susan  said. 

"Walt  wouldn't  think  that,  ever." 

"No,  he  wouldn't.  He's  decent.  That's  the 
trouble,  he's  so  damned  decent.  You'd  feel  lousy 
when  he's  so  decent." 

"We'll  have  to  be  good  so  we  won't  feel  lousy," 
I  said. 

We  went  back  to  the  shelter  and  found  Walt  and 
Frank  asleep.  We  wrapped  up  in  blankets  and  got 
into  our  chinchorros.  Susan's  hammock  was  next  to 
Walt's  and  mine  was  beside  hers  on  the  outside.  The 
hammocks  were  very  close  together.  I  reached  over 
to  Susan  and  she  held  my  hand  against  her  breast 
and  we  went  to  sleep  that  way. 
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What  a  time  we  had  next  day!  It  was  one  of  the 
best  days  we  ever  had.  I  can't  tell  about  it  because 
it  wasn't  anything  you  could  tell  about  that  made  it 
so  fine.  It  wasn't  anything  we  did  or  what  anybody 
said.  It  was  the  way  everybody  felt,  I  guess.  I 
don't  remember  what  we  did  or  said,  particularly. 
But  it  was  fine,  anyway.  It  was  perfectly  great.  I 
remember  we  stayed  in  the  water  nearly  all  day. 
We  played  blind  man's  buff  in  the  water  and  Walt 
was  always  blind  man.  We'd  sneak  up  on  him  and 
pinch  him  and  he'd  lunge  quickly,  trying  to  get  you. 
He'd  get  you  too,  sometimes,  and  you'd  get  an  awful 
ducking.  He'd  get  Susan  and  throw  her  up  into  the 
air.  Right  up  into  the  air  she'd  go,  ten  feet  or  more 
and  fall  down  into  the  water  with  a  big  splash. 
Walt  was  very  quick  and  his  ears  had  gotten  keen 
since  he'd  lost  his  sight.  It  was  just  too  bad  when  he 
got  you.  You  couldn't  do  a  thing.  He  just  held  you 
and  ducked  hell  out  of  you. 

I  remember  when  the  rain  came  we  sat  in  the 
hammocks  under  the  shelter  and  ate  lunch  and  after- 
wards we  played  a  game  out  of  a  book  with  a  lot  of 
funny  questions  and  answers.  The  boat  came  for  us 
and  we  went  home  in  the  evening.  We  lay  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  watching  the  red  sunlight  on  the 
sails  and  spars  and  the  boom  passing  over  us  when 
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we  tacked.  The  peons  sang  a  song  about  one  love 
killing  another  and  one  drunk  killing  another  and 
the  days  rolling  along  just  the  same. 

"What  were  you  laughing  at  last  night,  Susan?" 
Walt  asked.  "You  laughed  loud  enough  to  wake 
the  dead." 

"Ken  told  me  something  that  struck  me  funny." 
"What  was  it?" 

"O,  you  probably  wouldn't  think  it  was  funny." 
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Chapter  XVI 


E'LL  have  to  go  down  to  the  boat  with 
Webb,"  Walt  said;  "that's  all  there  is  to 
it.   We'll  all  have  to  go." 

"We'll  have  to  go  all  right,"  Frank  said.  "It 
would  look  like  hell  if  we  didn't." 

"I  hate  to  go,"  Horner  said,  "Everyone's  glad  to 
see  him  go.   I  won't  know  what  to  say  to  the  ass." 

"You'll  miss  Webb,  Horner.  You  won't  have 
anyone  to  pick  on." 

"We'll  have  a  few  drinks  first  and  we'll  be  able 
to  go  through  with  it  better." 

"Don't  take  too  many,  Horner,"  Walt  said,  "or 
you'll  get  nasty.  Don't  you  get  nasty  with  Webb. 
For  God  sake  be  decent  about  it.  It  won't  hurt  you 
and  it'll  be  all  over  in  a  few  hours." 

"I'll  do  my  best.  But  I  hate  being  nice  to  that 
guy." 

We  all  went  down  to  the  boat  to  see  Webb  off. 
His  time  was  up  and  he  was  going  home.  We  went 
aboard  the  boat  and  found  our  old  places  by  the  aft 
rail  and  drank  beer  while  Webb  got  his  things  into 
the  stateroom.    We  saw  Lolita  standing  alone  by 
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the  stateroom  door.  You  could  see  she'd  been  cry- 
ing and  Susan  went  over  to  her  and  brought  her  to 
where  we  were  standing.  We  all  made  a  big  fuss 
over  her. 

"You're  prettier  than  ever,  Lolita,"  Horner  said, 
"Why  haven't  you  been  to  see  us?"  Lolita's  cheeks 
were  powdered  and  rouged  but  the  tears  had  smeared 
it  all. 

"She's  all  grown  up,"  Susan  said,  "Look,  Ken, 
isn't  she  a  beauty?" 

We  tried  to  cheer  Lolita  up  but  she  just  hung  her 
head,  looking  up  to  smile  a  little  now  and  then,  her 
eyes  very  big.  Webb  came  out  after  a  while  and 
ordered  drinks  for  everybody.  He  was  very  im- 
portant. He  went  all  over  the  boat  saying  good-by 
to  the  people  from  San  Mateo  who'd  come  aboard. 
He  was  very  loud,  strutting  about,  giving  everyone 
doble  abrazos  and  Lolita  watched  him  all  the 
time. 

"Well,  I  hate  to  leave  in  a  way,"  Webb  said, 
"We've  had  some  good  times."  He  put  his  hand 
on  Walt's  shoulder.  "I'll  miss  all  you  fellows." 
There  wasn't  anything  you  could  say  to  that  so  we 
were  all  silent. 

"Take  care  of  Lolita,  here."  Webb  put  his  arm 
around  Lolita's  shoulders,  "Susan,  you  look  after 
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Lolita,  will  you?  See  that  she  doesn't  miss  me  too 
much." 

"I'll  be  glad  to,"  Susan  said,  "Maybe  she'd  like 
to  live  with  us.   She  could  help  me  in  the  house." 

"There's  an  idea!"  Webb  said,  "That's  a  great 
idea,  Susan.  That  fixes  everything  up.  You  know 
I'd  been  a  little  worried  about  Lolita.  How  do  you 
like  that,  Lolita,  living  with  Susan  and  Walt?" 
Lolita  nodded,  keeping  her  head  down. 

"Thanks  a  lot,  Susan.  I  was  a  little  anxious  about 
Lolita.  That'll  be  just  fine."  The  whistle  blew  for 
going  ashore. 

"Well,  we'll  have  to  go,  Webb,"  Walt  said. 

"Well,  so  long,  Walt,  old  man.  So  long  Ken,  so 
long  Frank,  so  long  Horner,  so  long  Scotty.  Don't 
forget  to  hunt  me  up  in  the  States.  Good-by,  Susan." 

We  all  shook  hands  with  Webb  and  moved  with 
the  crowd  toward  the  gang-plank.  Lolita  stayed  be- 
hind with  Webb. 

"I'm  glad  that's  over,"  Horner  said. 

"I  felt  pretty  bad  at  that,"  Walt  said.  "We 
treated  him  pretty  rotten." 

"Don't  worry  about  that,"  Horner  said,  "The  ass 
didn't  know  any  difference." 

"I  don't  know,"  Walt  said. 

We  stood  on  the  pier  as  the  little  steamer  cast  off 
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her  lines  and  moved  away.  Webb  stood  by  the  rail 
waving  his  straw  hat,  looking  very  neat  in  his  white 
clothes. 

"Where's  Lolita?"  Susan  asked.  I  looked  around 
the  crowd  standing  on  the  pier  but  I  didn't  see  her. 

"She's  around  somewhere,  I  guess,"  I  said. 

The  steamer  moved  away  slowly,  passing  the  isl- 
ands. You  couldn't  see  anybody  at  the  rail  but  you 
could  see  handkerchiefs  fluttering  and  you  knew  the 
people  were  still  there. 

"Well,  let's  go,"  the  boss  said. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  Frank  said,  "I  believe  the  boat's 
stopped." 

"It  is  stopped,"  Scotty  said,  "I  wonder  what's  up." 

We  watched  the  steamer  out  in  the  bay,  lying  to, 
sure  enough.   A  boat  was  being  lowered  overside. 

"They're  bringing  someone  ashore.  Someone  must 
have  stayed  aboard." 

"Say,  I  bet  it's  Lolita!  Where  is  Lolita?  Have 
you  seen  her?"  We  looked  around  in  the  crowd  but 
Lolita  wasn't  there. 

"It's  Lolita,  all  right.  She  stayed  aboard.  On 
purpose,  I'll  bet." 

The  small  boat  was  a  dot,  out  in  the  bay,  bobbing 
up  and  down  in  the  heavy  sea,  dipping  out  of  sight 
completely,  seeming  to  sink.   There  were  flashes  of 
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sunlight  from  the  dipping  oars.  Then,  as  we 
watched,  the  oars  stopped  dipping  and  there  were 
people  standing  up  in  the  small  boat  and  shouting 
came  to  us  faintly  over  the  water. 

"Someone  jumped  overboard!  I  saw  someone  go 
overboard.    I  saw  the  splash!" 

"So  did  I!    I  saw  it  too!" 

Everyone  was  excited,  watching  the  small  boat  and 
trying  to  make  out  the  shouts  that  came  over  the 
water.  The  boat  seemed  to  be  moving  about  in 
circles,  dipping  out  of  sight  in  the  heavy  sea.  It 
stayed  there  for  a  long  time,  not  coming  nearer  nor 
returning  to  the  steamer.  Then  some  small  boats 
from  the  pier  put  out  and  made  for  the  boat  from 
the  steamer.  They  reached  the  spot  and  milled 
around  the  ship's  boat,  the  shouts  coming  to  us  all 
jumbled  up.  Then  the  boats  from  the  pier  started 
back  toward  us  and  the  ship's  boat  pulled  back  for 
the  steamer.  Everyone  crowded  to  the  end  of  the 
pier,  shouting  to  the  boats  drawing  near  and  you 
couldn't  make  anything  out  of  it.  We  stayed  back, 
waiting  at  the  edge  of  the  crowd.  The  boats  pulled 
up  to  the  pier  but  you  couldn't  see  anything  for  the 
people  crowding  around.  Rafael  came  wriggling 
out  of  the  mass. 

"It's  Lolita,"  he  said.  "She  hid  aboard  the  boat 
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but  they  found  her  and  put  her  in  the  dory.  She 
jumped  overboard.  They  fished  her  out  finally  but 
she  was  done  for." 

Two  jets  of  white  vapor  rose  from  the  steamer 
and  the  toots  came  over  the  water.  A  bit  of  white 
froth  appeared  under  the  stern  and  the  vessel  moved 
away,  out  to  sea. 

"My  God!"  Horner  said,  "Webb'll  be  worse 
than  ever,  now." 
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If  VERYTHING  went  smoothly  for  awhile.  We 
<J  worked  hard  every  day  and  things  went 
smoothly.  The  boss  was  happy  again  and  Susan 
was  happy  and  there  was  no  excitement  at  all.  It 
rained  every  day,  some  times  so  hard  that  the  streets 
were  full  to  the  high  sidewalks  with  rushing  water 
and  naked  children  swam  about,  sailing  toy  boats  in 
the  streets.  The  rain  would  stop  and  the  sun  would 
come  out  again  and  the  streets  would  be  wet  and 
clean  and  we'd  go  to  the  plaza.  We'd  sit  on  the 
benches,  talking,  feeling  the  breeze,  watching  the 
sunlight  shining  on  the  wet  trees  and  then  we'd  go 
to  El  Vesubio  for  a  drink  before  dinner.  It  was  very 
nice.  It  seemed  perfect  after  how  it  had  been  be- 
fore. It  wasn't  perfect  though,  of  course,  because  I 
wanted  Susan.  It  was  much  better  than  before, 
though. 

I  was  with  Susan  and  Walt  every  night.  We 
were  very  gay,  always.  It  was  nice  seeing  Walt 
gay  again.  The  trails  out  of  town  were  deep  mud, 
now,  and  the  salinas  along  the  sea  were  covered  with 
water,  so  we  couldn't  go  anywhere.    Susan  and  I 
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couldn't  go  riding.  We  were  alone  together  only 
for  little  snatches,  now  and  then. 

I  was  working  in  the  drafting  room  and  Walt  came 
from  the  office. 

"I've  got  to  go  to  Maracaibo  for  a  meeting,"  he 
said,  "I  just  got  a  wire."  I  put  my  drawing  pen  on 
the  table  and  looked  around. 

"When  are  you  going?  There's  no  boat  for  three 
weeks." 

"I  can't  wait  for  the  steamer.  I'll  have  to  take  a 
sailboat." 

"You  can't  take  Susan  on  a  sailboat." 
"I  know." 
"I'll  go  along." 

"No,  I'll  take  Frank.   You  look  after  Susan." 

It  was  bound  to  happen,  I  guess.  It  would  have 
happened  sooner  or  later,  no  matter  what,  I  suppose, 
but  it  happened  the  day  Walt  left  for  Maracaibo. 
We  were  drinking  that  day  and  in  the  evening,  after 
Walt  had  gone,  it  happened.  If  we  hadn't  been 
drinking  maybe  it  wouldn't  have  happened  that  very 
night  but  it  would  have  happened  sooner  or  later 
anyway.  Not  that  we  were  drunk.  Not  at  all.  We 
knew  perfectly  what  we  were  about,  but  the  liquor 
made  us  reckless,  I  guess. 
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We  sat  on  the  bunks  in  the  cabin  o£  the  sailboat 
that  the  boss  had  chartered,  drinking. 

"I  think  we  all  ought  to  go,"  Susan  said,  "There's 
room  for  us  all." 

"I  think  I  ought  to  go,  anyway,"  Scotty  said, 
"How  about  it,  Walt?" 

"You'd  get  seasick,  Scotty." 

"Seasick!  Man,  the  Scotch  are  the  finest  sailors 
in  the  world." 

"Sailors!"  Horner  said,  "The  Scotch?  You're 
crazy.   You  can't  sail  around  on  bogs." 

"Paul  Jones  was  a  Scotsman.  What  about  Paul 
Jones?    What  about  Lord  Nelson?" 

"Who's  Lord  Nelson?" 

"Who's  Lord  Nelson !    Did  you  hear  that  ? " 

"O,  I  remember.  He  drove  the  lions  out  of  Ire- 
land or  Trafalgar  or  some  place." 

"You're  thinking  of  Saint  Stanislaus,"  Walt  said, 
"He  drove  the  Whites  out  of  Moscow." 

"That  was  Saint  Olaf ,"  Frank  said. 

"Well,  they  were  all  Scotsmen,  anyway,"  Walt 
said. 

"Ah,  you're  a  bunch  of  bastards,"  Scotty  said. 
"I'll  tell  you  something.  The  Scotch  build  the 
finest  ships  in  the  world.  The  finest  and  the  big- 
gest." 
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"What  about  the  Leviathan?  The  Germans  built 
her,"  Horner  said. 

"The  Majestic's  bigger  than  the  Leviathan.  She's 
four  feet  longer.  And  do  you  know  where  she  was 
built?    She  was  built  right  in  Clydebank." 

"Well,  here's  the  last  drink,"  the  boss  said,  "Pile 
ashore  and  let's  get  going."  He  poured  out  the  last 
drinks. 

"Here's  fair  winds,"  I  said. 

We  went  ashore  and  watched  the  schooner  cast 
off.  The  blocks  creaked  and  the  sails  ran  up,  whipped 
around  in  the  wind,  luffing,  caught  the  wind,  snapped 
taut  and  the  booms  came  over.  The  lee  rail  went 
down  and  the  wake  spread  out  under  the  schooner's 
stern. 

We  had  a  time  driving  back  to  San  Mateo.  The 
road  was  deep  mud  and  we  were  pretty  well  along 
and  we  had  to  get  out  and  dig  when  we  got  mired 
down.  We  had  a  lot  of  fun,  though.  We  were 
covered  with  mud  and  soaking  wet,  not  giving  a 
damn  about  anything.  It  was  late  when  we  reached 
town,  long  after  dinner  time.  I  drove  to  Susan's 
house  first  and  went  to  the  door  with  her. 

"You're  coming  over,  aren't  you?"  she  said. 

"Shall  I?" 

"Uh-huh." 
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"All  right.   In  about  an  hour." 

Scotty  and  Horner  and  I  went  to  the  house  and 
got  out  of  our  muddy  clothes  and  under  the  shower. 
The  water  was  cold  and  we  jumped  around  under 
the  shower,  the  three  of  us,  laughing  and  singing. 
Scotty  sang,  "There's  a  Wee  Drop  'i  the  Bottle  for 
the  Mornin' "  and  Horner  joined  in,  trying  to  imi- 
tate Scotty's  burr. 

"We'll  have  some  fun  tonight,"  Scotty  said, 
"We'll  get  some  girls  and  have  a  party." 

"Just  the  three  of  us  and  the  girls,"  Horner  said, 
"How  about  it,  Ken?" 

"I'm  sorry,  I've  got  a  date  with  Rafael." 

"The  hell  with  it.   You  stick  with  us." 

"No,  I  can't.   I've  got  to  meet  Rafael." 

"You're  a  butt,  Ken.   You  give  me  a  pain." 

"I'm  sorry." 

We  put  on  clean  clothes  and  ate  the  cold  supper 
the  servants  had  left  for  us. 

"Well,  I've  got  to  go,"  I  said. 

"You'll  miss  something,  Ken,"  Scotty  said,  "We're 
going  to  have  a  time." 

"Ah,  let  him  go,  Scotty,"  Horner  said,  "He's  a 
butt." 

I  laughed  and  went  out  and  walked  to  Susan's 
house.    The  door  was  open  and  I  went  in  without 
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knocking.  The  lights  weren't  on  but  the  moonlight 
flooded  the  patio  and  you  could  see  plainly,  the 
flowers  growing  in  the  center  of  the  patio  and  the 
carved  lattice  of  the  eaves  making  a  filigree  of  light 
on  the  walls  under  the  portico  and  the  interiors  of 
the  rooms  showing  where  the  moonlight  streamed 
through  the  barred  windows.  Susan  lay  on  a  wicker 
lounge,  smoking.    She  rose  when  I  came  in. 

"I  feel  wonderful,  querido,"  she  said,  stretching, 
"Wonderful.   Like  a  bird  out  of  a  cage." 

"Is  there  no  one  here?"  I  asked. 

"No  one.  Not  a  bloomin'  soul.  Can  you  imagine 
it?   The  first  time  in  years.   It's  a  gorgeous  feeling." 

I  kissed  her,  running  my  hand  down  her  back, 
feeling  the  muscles,  hard  under  the  soft  flesh.  I 
wanted  to  get  her  whole  body  into  my  hand,  feel  all 
of  it  at  once,  alive  in  my  hand. 

"You  haven't  much  on,"  I  said. 

"No.   Don't  you  like  it?" 

"Yes,  but — "  Susan  laughed  and  kissed  me.  Her 
eyes  were  very  bright,  looking  up  at  me.  I  picked 
her  up  and  laid  her  on  the  wicker  couch  and  sat 
beside  her.  I  smoothed  back  the  hair  from  her  fore- 
head and  drew  my  finger  tips  over  her  face  and 
throat.   Her  face  was  beautiful  in  the  blue  light. 

"Make  love  to  me  in  Spanish,"  she  said. 
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"All  right.  I'll  tell  you  you're  lovely  in  Spanish. 
I  couldn't  say  that  in  English.  There's  something 
about  that  word." 

"It  doesn't  suit  you.  But  I  like  to  hear  it  any- 
way." 

"Davis  said  you  were  lovely." 

"He  can  get  away  with  it.   You  can't." 

"The  hell  with  him." 

"That's  what  I  say.   Make  love  to  me  in  Spanish." 

"The  whole  works?" 

"From  the  beginning." 

"You  have  to  work  up,  you  know." 

"Start  right  at  the  beginning." 

We  lay  on  the  couch  very  close  together,  laughing. 
I  felt  gay  and  irresponsible. 

"I  never  felt  this  way  before,  exactly,"  I  said,  "I 
don't  seem  to  care  about  anything.  I  guess  this  is 
how  Rafael  feels  all  the  time.  It's  rather  wonder- 
ful." 

"I  feel  that  way,  too.  As  though  I'd  lost  control 
completely." 

"I  don't  care  about  anything." 
"I  don't  either." 

I  kissed  Susan  hard,  feeling  her  lips  move  against 
mine,  our  teeth  grating  together.  I  was  shaky  all 
over  and  felt  very  light  inside. 
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"I  want  you  so  much,  querida,"  I  said. 

"I  know,  mi  amor." 

"Walt  would  never  know." 

"It  really  wouldn't  matter  if  he  never  knew." 

"It  wouldn't  matter,  just  once,  if  he  never  knew." 

"We'd  always  have  it  to  remember." 

"I  don't  see  any  harm,  really." 

"I  give  Walt  all  I  can.  I'll  always  give  him  all 
I  can.  It  wouldn't  change  that,  just  having  you 
once.  I'll  always  keep  him  believing  I  have  to  have 
him.  That's  all  that  keeps  him  going,  thinking  that. 
It's  awfully  hard,  pretending  that  all  the  time.  You 
don't  know." 

"Yes,  I  do,  mi  amor,  I  know." 

That's  how  it  came  about.  We  lay  there  wanting 
each  other  very  much,  talking,  thinking  of  reasons 
why  we  should  have  each  other,  just  once.  There 
were  lots  of  reasons.  Any  number  of  them  when 
you  thought  of  it.  It  was  all  very  simple  and  logical. 
It  was  astounding  how  simple  it  was.  It  was 
astounding  we'd  never  thought  of  it  that  way  before. 
We  rose  from  the  couch. 

"Come  in  in  five  minutes,"  Susan  said.  I  kissed 
her  and  she  went  into  her  room.  I  lit  a  cigarette 
and  walked  about  in  the  patio,  smoking.  I  could  feel 
my  heart  pounding  in  my  throat  and  I  walked  around 
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the  patio  watching  the  legs  of  my  white  trousers  pass 
each  other.  The  legs  felt  very  long,  apart  from  me, 
and  my  feet  seemed  away  off.  My  whole  body 
seemed  in  one  place,  concentrated,  all  in  one  place, 
my  legs  detached.  I  flicked  the  cigarette  butt  into 
the  flower  bed  and  went  into  Susan's  room.  Susan 
stood  there,  naked.  The  shadows  from  the  window 
bars  lay  across  the  bed.  I  stood,  looking  at  Susan, 
feeling  embarrassed.  Susan  lay  on  the  bed  and  I 
undressed  awkwardly,  fumbling  at  my  clothes. 

I  was  all  mixed  up  inside.  It  wasn't  real  at  alL 
It  wasn't  Susan,  it  couldn't  be,  and  it  wasn't  I.  There 
was  nothing  real  about  it  at  all.  But  the  desire  was 
there.  That  was  real,  all  right,  the  only  thing  real 
about  it.  I  put  my  arms  around  Susan's  warm  body 
and  her  open  mouth  was  against  mine.  Her  heart 
thumped  and  her  soft  breast  was  against  mine. 

I  was  no  good.  Physically,  I  was  no  good.  That's 
all  there  was  to  it. 

"I'm  no  good,  mi  amor,"  I  said.  I  tried  to  laugh. 
I  tried  to  make  a  joke  of  it.  Susan  lay  there,  her 
eyes  closed,  her  body  trembling  all  over.  It  was 
funny,  I  suppose.  It  would  seem  funny  if  you  told 
about  it.  To  be  no  good — after  all  that — after  want- 
ing her  so  much.  Everything  was  all  mixed  up.  It 
wasn't  I  and  it  wasn't  Susan  and  the  desire  was  there 
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just  the  same.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  about 
it.  I  was  embarrassed,  terribly  embarrassed.  That 
made  it  worse.  It  was  useless,  utterly  useless,  of 
course,  after  I  became  embarrassed.  I  got  dressed 
and  left.  Susan  lay  there  in  the  moonlight  with  the 
shadows  of  the  window  bars  across  her  naked  body, 
her  eyes  closed  and  her  mouth  moving.  I  left  with- 
out kissing  her.    I  was  too  embarrassed  to  kiss  her. 

Outside  there  was  a  breeze  and  it  dried  the  sweat 
on  my  face,  cooling  me.  I  went  to  El  Vesubio.  I'd 
get  drunk,  stinking  drunk,  so  I  couldn't  think. 

Rafael  was  in  Pedruchio's  with  some  other  native 
boys. 

"Ola,  primo,"  he  called  when  he  saw  me,  "I'm 
scratched.  Come  and  get  scratched  with  me." 
Scratched  was  slang  for  drunk.  Rafael  put  his  arm 
around  my  shoulder  and  handed  me  a  glass  of  rum. 

"I'll  get  scratched,  primo,"  I  said,  "Good  and 
scratched." 

"There's  a  new  senorita  in  town,"  Rafael  said, 
"She's  visiting  at  Ojeda's.  When  you  catch  up  we'll 
serenade  her." 

"I'll  catch  up  quickly." 

"Mix  them  up  and  they'll  work  faster.   I'm  feel- 
ing wonderful.  You'll  have  to  feel  wonderful,  too." 
"I  don't  know  about  that,  but  I'll  get  scratched." 
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We  shook  dice  for  drinks  and  Pedruchio  served 
me  double  rums  each  time  so  I'd  catch  up. 

"Diablo!"  Rafael  said,  "Horner  and  Scotty 
created  a  scandal." 

"What  did  they  do?" 

"They  brought  two  girls  in  here — putas.  Ped- 
ruchio put  them  out  and  Horner  started  a  row." 
"Did  the  police  come?" 

"Yes.  Scotty  bought  them  off  and  they  all  went 
away  together,  singing.   He's  a  person." 

We  kept  drinking  till  I  caught  up.  It  took  a  long 
time  because  there  were  so  many  things  fighting 
around  in  my  mind.  I  had  to  drink  a  lot  to  drown 
them  all  out  and  leave  my  mind  free  for  being 
drunk.  My  mind  eased  up  at  last,  till  I  didn't  think 
about  them  any  more  and  then  I  got  drunk.  A  glow 
spread  over  me  and  everything  was  all  right. 

"What  the  hell,  Rafael,  I  don't  care  about  any- 
thing.  I  feel  wonderful." 

"That's  fine.  I  feel  wonderful,  too.  We  all  have 
to  feel  just  right  for  this  serenade.  It's  very  im- 
portant. Let's  practice."  Some  of  the  boys  started 
to  sing  and  we  all  joined  in. 

"That's  no  good,"  Rafael  said,  "We  need  music. 
Enrique,  go  out  and  find  some  musicians."  We  went 
on  singing,  all  mixed  up,  singing  different  songs. 
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"That  won't  do!"  Rafael  shouted,  making  every- 
one stop  singing.  "We've  got  to  get  together.  We'll 
have  a  regular  program.  What  will  we  start 
with?" 

"Criolla!" 

"Good.  Criolla  first.  I'll  sing  the  verse  and  you 
all  come  in  on  the  chorus."  Rafael  sang  and  we  all 
came  in  strong  on  the  chorus. 

"That's  fine,"  Rafael  said,  "That  was  very  good." 
We  all  agreed  that  it  was  very  good.  "Now  we'll 
sing  a  tango.  Mocosita — that's  a  good  one.  Ken, 
you  sing  the  verse  of  Mocosita  and  we'll  all  come  in 
on  the  chorus."  I  sang  the  verse  and  everyone  came 
in  on  the  chorus. 

"Very  good,"  Rafael  said,  "Magnificent.  This 
has  to  be  a  good  serenade  because  this  girl  is  very 
beautiful.  You  ought  to  see  her.  I  think  I'll  marry 
her." 

"Don't  marry  her  till  I  see  her,  Rafael,"  I  said, 
"I'll  have  to  see  her  first  and  pass  judgment." 

"You're  right,  Ken.  I  wouldn't  think  of  marry- 
ing her  till  you  see  her.  If  you  don't  like  her  the 
wedding's  off.  I  was  thinking  of  proposing  tonight 
but  I'll  wait  till  you  see  her." 

Enrique  came  back  with  some  peons  with  guitars 
and  we  sang  with  the  music. 
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"It  sounds  much  better  with  the  music,"  Rafael 
said. 

"Much,"  I  said,  "Especially  when  the  music  plays 
loud." 

"Well,  I  think  we're  ready  now,"  Rafael  said, 
"Let's  go." 

Rafael  took  some  bottles  of  rum  under  his  arm  and 
we  filed  out  of  the  botaquin.  We  trailed  along  the 
dark  streets,  strung  out  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  the 
men  singing,  their  arms  about  each  other.  Rafael 
and  I  were  ahead  with  the  musicians.  We  turned 
into  a  side  street. 

"Here's  the  house,"  Rafael  said,  "Right  up 
here." 

"The  houses  all  look  alike  to  me,"  I  said. 

"Yes,  they  do,  but  this  is  it.  Let's  see.  It  ought 
to  be  the  fifth  house  from  the  corner.  One,  two, 
three,  four,  five.    This  must  be  the  house." 

"You  counted  wrong,"  I  said,  "There  are  six  door- 
ways." 

"No,  I'm  sure  this  is  it."  The  houses  all  looked 
alike,  built  along  together  with  arched  doorways  and 
the  barred  windows  jutting  out  over  the  sidewalks. 
There  were  no  lights  and  the  wooden  shutters  were 
closed  on  all  the  windows.  The  rest  of  the  crowd 
came  up  and  grouped  around  the  musicians. 
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"Give  me  a  chord,"  Rafael  said.  One  of  the  peons 
struck  a  chord  and  Rafael  sang. 

"Criolla,  con  la  boca  pintada,"  he  sang.  He  fin- 
ished the  verse  and  we  all  joined  in.  It  sounded  very 
beautiful.  It  sounded  great.  Rafael  held  on  to  the 
bars  of  the  window  and  sang  loudly  at  the  closed 
shutters.  The  shutters  flew  open  suddenly  and  a 
man's  face  appeared  at  the  window. 

"Get  out!"  the  man  shouted,  "Get  out  of  here, 
you  drunks!"  We  all  fell  back  from  the  window, 
laughing. 

"I  said  you  counted  wrong,  Rafael,"  I  said. 

"Dispense,  senor,"  Rafael  said,  "Excuse  me.  It's 
the  wrong  house." 

We  moved  down  to  the  next  house  and  started  all 
over  again.  It  was  the  right  house  this  time.  The 
wooden  shutters  opened  just  a  little  and  we  heard 
girls'  voices  inside,  giggling.  Rafael  got  very  en- 
thusiastic. He  sang  loudly,  his  face  shoved  between 
the  bars.  We  sang  all  the  songs  we  knew  and  then 
repeated  them.  When  we  were  out  of  breath  we 
stopped. 

"Come  on.   Let's  go,  Rafael." 

"All  right.   It  was  a  beautiful  serenade." 

"It  was,  really.  Beautiful." 
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"Buenas  noches,  lindissima,"  Rafael  said  to  the 
shutters.   "That  you  sleep  with  the  angels." 

"Buenas  noches,  senores,"  a  girl's  voice  said.  "It 
was  a  beautiful  serenade.   Thank  you  a  million." 

We  wandered  off  down  the  street,  straggling  in 
groups. 

"Pm  all  hot,  thinking  about  that  girl,"  Rafael 
said,  "I'm  going  to  see  a  woman.   Come  along." 
"What  for?" 

"What  for ?    What  do  you  suppose ? " 

I  laughed.  It  was  awfully  funny.  I  stopped  in 
the  street  and  laughed  hard. 

"I'm  no  good,  primo,"  I  said,  "I'm  a  eunuch  or 
something." 

"What's  a  eunuch?" 

"There's  a  joke  in  English  about  a  eunuch  but  it 
doesn't  come  out  right  in  Spanish." 

"Come  along.  We'll  find  some  women." 

"Listen,  Rafael.  I'll  tell  you  the  story  of  my  life. 
I  never  told  it  before.  I  never  knew  it  before,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  You  see,  I  have  a  great  purpose  in 
life.   Do  you  know  my  purpose  in  life,  primo?" 

"No." 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  about  it.  I  go  around  getting 
women  hot  and  leaving  them.  It's  a  lot  of  fun, 
really.   I  get  a  big  kick  out  of  it." 
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"That's  a  hell  of  a  purpose." 

"O,  you'd  be  surprised.   It's  a  lot  of  fun." 

"Estas  loco.    Come  on." 

"You  go  on,  primo.   I'm  too  drunk." 

I  left  Rafael  at  the  corner  and  went  home,  hum- 
ming "Criolla,"  my  head  jogging  loosely.  I  felt 
myself  swaying  from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the 
other.  It  was  rather  a  nice  feeling,  a  kind  of  swoop- 
ing, like  in  a  hammock  and  I  let  myself  go,  enjoying 
it,  going  along.  I  chuckled  to  myself,  enjoying  it. 
I  pushed  open  the  door  of  the  house  and  stumbled 
over  Scotty,  lying  on  the  stone  floor.  There  was  a 
rush  of  clearness  for  a  second.  I  was  sober  for  just 
a  second.  I  was  miserable  and  lost  and  I  wanted  to 
lie  down  beside  Scotty  on  the  floor.  I  put  the  clear- 
ness out,  quickly,  and  held  on  to  the  drunkenness  and 
fell  into  bed,  humming. 
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I AVOIDED  Susan  after  that  night.  I  was 
ashamed  to  see  her.  She  stayed  at  home,  not 
coming  to  the  house  at  all  and  I  was  ashamed  to  go 
to  see  her.  I  wanted  to  get  away  to  the  field  as 
soon  as  possible.  It  was  impossible,  staying  in  town 
after  that  night. 

When  the  boss  got  back  from  Maracaibo  I  went 
to  the  field.  There  had  been  no  rain  for  two  weeks 
and  we  decided  the  dry  season  was  on  to  stay.  I  had 
to  get  away.  That  was  all  there  was  to  it.  The  boss 
wanted  me  to  wait  a  few  weeks  to  make  sure  of  the 
weather  but  I  talked  him  out  of  it.  The  weather 
ought  to  be  all  right  for  it  was  December  and  the 
rainy  season  was  over,  normally,  in  November. 
There  was  an  oil  concession  far  inland  called  Infier- 
nito  that  had  to  be  surveyed  and  I  set  out  to  do  the 
job.  None  of  us  had  ever  been  to  Infiernito.  Hardly 
anyone  had  ever  been  there,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  We 
knew  that  the  concession  lay  in  jungle  country  be- 
tween two  rivers  that  flowed  together  near  a  village 
called  Los  Chorros.  From  the  confluence  the  area 
ran  north  between  the  rivers  to  an  east-west  line  that 
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began  near  a  town  called  Lezama.  My  job  was  to 
survey  the  perimeter  of  the  concession  with  chain 
and  transit.  I  decided  to  start  at  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers,  run  up  the  bank  of  the  Rio  Sucio  to  the 
botalon  near  Lezama,  run  an  east-west  line  till  I 
reached  the  western  river,  the  Salsipuedes,  and  down 
the  Salsipuedes  to  the  starting  point.  I  found  a 
young  peon  from  Los  Chorros  who  knew  the  trails 
thereabouts  and  hired  him.  His  name  was  Diego. 
I  took  an  old  hand  called  Catoche  for  cook  and  camp 
man  and  the  others  were  experienced  field  men,  too. 
I  took  five  men,  all  Indians,  and  one  of  them,  a  big 
fellow  called  Casimiro,  had  some  nigger  blood.  I 
was  careful  picking  the  men,  for  the  trip  would  be 
pretty  hard. 

We  pulled  out  one  morning,  the  six  of  us,  with 
seven  burros  and  my  saddle  mule.  The  weather  was 
fine,  everything  fresh  and  green  from  the  rains  and 
the  air  was  clear,  clearer  than  it  would  be  later  in  the 
dry  season  when  there  was  always  a  haze  hanging  on 
the  hills  and  the  leaves  heavy  with  dust  from  the 
trail.  We  pushed  along  in  good  shape,  going  south- 
west toward  the  hills  that  were  dark  green  ahead  of 
us.  The  trail  was  narrow  but  dry  mostly  and  every 
day  we  passed  pack-trains  carrying  merchandise  to 
the  villages  in  the  interior.   There  were  a  few  soft 
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places  still,  and  stagnant  pools  lay  in  the  low  spots 
but  we  pushed  along  in  good  shape  and  reached  Los 
Chorros  in  seven  days.  I  was  glad  to  be  in  the  field, 
riding  all  day  and  being  tired  at  night  and  going 
right  to  sleep. 

Los  Chorros  wasn't  much  of  a  place.  There  were 
two  streets  paved  with  cobblestones  and  a  plaza  with 
high  weeds  growing  in  it  and  pigs  and  goats  rooting 
about.  There  was  a  cane  mill  and  an  alambique — 
a  rum  distillery.  The  jungle  was  all  around  and 
the  mosquitos  were  thick.  We  stayed  there  one  day, 
getting  supplies  and  information  about  Infiernito. 
The  peons  talked  with  native  arrieros  and  farmers 
but  they  couldn't  learn  much.  No  one  knew  much 
about  Infiernito.  Everyone  said  it  was  a  bad  place 
with  lots  of  mosquitos  and  fever  and  there  was  an 
hacienda  called  Tres  Palmas  on  the  Rio  Sucio  about 
seventy  kilometers  up  from  the  confluence.  We 
could  get  some  food  there  and  corn  for  the  animals. 
We  set  out  from  Los  Chorros  along  the  trail  to  the 
Rio  Sucio. 

The  day  after  we  left  Los  Chorros  it  rained.  It 
rained  hard.  A  real  rain  it  was,  like  in  the  middle  of 
the  wet  season.  The  clouds  blew  up  suddenly  and 
the  rain  came,  a  gray  curtain  of  it  that  filtered  down 
through  the  jungle.   You  couldn't  see  ten  feet  along 
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the  trail.  The  trail  had  been  dry  and  hard.  The 
rain  came  and  it  was  deep  mud.  In  two  hours  it  was 
covered  with  water  and  ankle  deep  with  mud. 

"It's  a  freak,"  Catoche  said,  huddled  in  his  poncho, 
"Just  a  freak.  We  won't  have  any  more  after  this." 
We  camped  there  in  the  mud  and  wet  and  started  out 
again  the  next  morning.  It  was  clear  that  day.  The 
sun  came  down  through  the  trees  in  bright  shafts 
that  glanced  from  the  pools  in  the  trail,  blinding  you. 
Only  shafts  of  sun  got  through  and  the  trail  stayed 
muddy,  making  the  going  bad.  There  wouldn't  be 
any  more  rain,  though,  and  it  would  be  all  right. 
The  trail  would  dry  out  in  a  few  days. 

We  were  wrong,  though.  It  rained  the  third  day 
and  the  fourth.  We  kept  on,  through  the  mud  and 
wet  jungle,  thinking  every  rain  would  be  the  last. 
The  animals  plodded  along,  sinking  into  the  mud,, 
falling  on  the  slippery  ground.  We'd  figured  three 
days  to  the  Sucio  but  it  took  us  six.  We  found  the 
confluence  of  the  Sucio  and  the  Salsipuedes.  Both 
streams  were  muddy  and  swollen,  rushing  through 
heavy  bush.  We  set  a  botalon  at  the  place,  marked 
it,  and  started  our  line  up  the  east  bank  of  the  Sucio. 
There  was  no  trail  now.  Diego,  Antonio  and  Casi- 
miro  cut  the  path  ahead,  keeping  close  to  the  river, 
and  Catoche  and  Felipe  handled  the  tape  and  I  the 
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transit.  It  was  slow  going.  We  had  to  stop  every- 
day for  the  rain  and  cover  the  instrument.  Then 
the  sun  would  come  out  and  steam  would  drift  up 
from  the  ground  and  off  the  river,  making  it  hard 
to  see  through  the  transit  telescope.  The  mosquitos 
were  bad  and  the  nights  were  chilly  with  the  blankets 
wet.  We  swallowed  twenty  grains  of  quinine  every 
day. 

"Cut  down  on  the  food,  Catoche,"  I  said. 

"We'll  be  all  right  when  we  reach  Tres  Palmas," 
Catoche  said,  "Corn's  the  most  important.  The  ani- 
mals are  falling  off." 

We  lost  two  days  when  Felipe  had  fever  and 
Diego  was  having  trouble  with  rheumatism.  He'd 
stop  swinging  his  machete  every  once  in  a  while  and 
double  up  and  groan.  We  kept  at  it,  carrying  the 
line  along,  working  through  the  jungle.  There  was 
nothing  else  to  do  but  keep  at  it.  Catoche  and  Felipe 
stretched  the  steel  tape  and  counted  the  pins  and  I 
read  the  angles  and  kept  the  tape  in  line.  The  others 
cut  the  trail  ahead  and  brought  up  the  animals.  We 
stayed  close  to  the  river,  taking  offset  shots  to  the 
bank  from  the  traverse  line.  We  would  be  all  right 
when  we  reached  Tres  Palmas.  The  rain  would  stop 
any  day,  now.  It  had  to.  It  was  just  a  freak,  any- 
way, so  late  in  the  season.   There  were  places  where 
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the  river  bank  was  low  and  the  water  flowed  over  into 
the  jungle.  They  were  mean  places.  If  the  water 
was  shallow  we  went  right  through,  wading,  stretch- 
ing the  tape  over  the  water,  the  current  swirling 
around  the  legs  of  the  tripod.  If  the  water  was  deep 
we  had  to  go  around,  making  wide  detours  that  took 
a  lot  of  time.  Casimiro  came  trotting  back  from  up 
ahead. 

"There's  a  trail  ahead,"  he  said,  "Running  east." 

"Good.  Bring  up  the  animals  and  follow  it.  Wait 
for  us  at  the  hacienda.   It  should  be  close." 

We  carried  the  line  up  to  the  trail  and  marked  a 
stake.  Catoche  rolled  the  tape,  swung  it  into  an 
eight  and  doubled  it  into  a  loop. 

"We're  all  right,  now,"  he  grinned. 

I  put  the  transit  on  my  shoulder  and  we  turned 
east  along  the  trail.  The  trail  was  churned  into  mud 
from  our  pack-train.  We  made  a  turn  and  on  the 
side  of  the  trail  was  a  group  of  huts.  There  was  a 
corral  and  there  were  four  huts  of  parajece,  mud 
with  palm  roofs.  Our  pack  animals  stood  by  the 
largest  hut  and  the  peons  squatted  under  the  portico, 
out  of  the  sun. 

"There's  no  one  here,"  Diego  said,  "Everyone's 
gone." 

The  doors  of  the  huts  were  open  and  there  was  no 
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one  about.  The  rooms  were  bare.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  them  at  all.  There  were  just  white-washed 
walls  and  dirt  floors.  We  went  through  all  the  huts. 
We  walked  through  the  corn  field  behind  them  and 
picked  a  few  stray  ears  from  the  drooping  stalks. 
That's  all  there  was. 

"The  fever  drove  them  out,"  Catoche  said. 

"Well,  we'll  stay  here  tonight  and  get  things  dry, 
anyway,"  I  said. 

We  slung  our  hammocks  in  one  of  the  huts  and 
built  fires  to  dry  our  blankets.  Catoche  made  coffee 
and  opened  a  can  of  sweet  potatoes.  We  squatted 
by  the  fire  and  ate.  We  had  the  fire  inside  the  hut 
to  keep  away  the  mosquitoes. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  anything  like  this  before, 
Catoche?"  I  asked. 

"Yes.  My  father  told  me  about  a  year  when 
there  was  no  dry  season  at  all.  The  crops  rotted 
and  everyone  died.  The  Indians  starved  to  death 
and  the  mestizos  died  of  fever." 

"Maybe  we  can  make  out.  We  can  live  on 
game." 

"We'll  be  all  right.   It's  the  animals.  The  corn's 
about  finished." 
"Can  we  get  fish?" 

"No.  The  water's  too  muddy  and  swift." 
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Diego  groaned  and  rolled  over  on  the  ground, 
holding  his  side. 

"Is  it  worse,  Diego?" 

"Si,  senor.    It  gets  worse  all  the  time." 

"Where  does  this  trail  lead?" 

"Back  to  Los  Chorros.  It's  a  long  way, 
though." 

"We  better  keep  on  to  Lezama.  That's  closer." 

"Yes,  Lezama's  closer.  And  the  rain  ought  to 
stop  any  time.  We'll  be  all  right." 

The  next  morning  everything  seemed  better.  We 
were  all  dried  out  for  once  and  Diego  said  he  felt 
better,  too.  We  went  back  to  the  river  and  started 
the  line  again.  It  didn't  rain  that  day  and  every- 
thing looked  better. 

"We'll  be  all  right,"  Catoche  said,  "The  rain's 
over,  I  think." 

"The  animals  are  in  bad  shape,"  I  said,  "There 
was  blood  on  the  mule's  withers  this  morning.  If 
the  bats  get  bad  we'll  be  in  a  situation." 

"Yes.  If  we  lose  the  animals  we'll  be  in  a  situa- 
tion." 

There  was  no  rain  the  next  day  either.  Catoche 
shot  a  chigiiire  on  the  river  bank  and  we  had  a  good 
meal.  Diego  got  worse  though.  He  groaned  all 
the  time  and  moved  about,  doubled  up. 
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"You  can't  work,  Diego,"  I  said,  "Casimiro  and 
Antonio  will  cut  pica  and  you  take  it  easy." 

The  next  day  was  bad.  We  found  the  mule  dead 
in  the  morning,  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood,  and  it 
rained  again.  It  rained  hard  and  we  stretched  a  fly 
under  the  trees  and  squatted  under  it,  the  rain  beat- 
ing on  it  and  the  river  rushing  by,  roaring. 

"We'll  be  all  right  for  food,"  Catoche  said,  "Mon- 
keys are  all  right  and  iguanas,  too.  I've  eaten 
them." 

"I've  eaten  them,  too,"  Casimiro  said,  "They're 
all  right.  They  sell  iguanas  in  the  Market  at  Mara- 
caibo." 

"We'll  be  all  right  if  we  don't  get  fever." 

"I  had  a  chill  last  night,"  Antonio  said,  "But  I 
feel  good  today." 

Diego  rolled  over  on  the  ground.  He'd  been 
squatting  there  and  he  rolled  over  without  a  sound. 

His  face  was  all  twisted  and  there  was  blood  on 
his  trousers. 

"What  the  hell?"  I  said. 

"Diablo!"  Catoche  said,  "Do  you  know  what  it 
is?" 

"No.  What  is  it?"  Catoche  told  me  what  it  was. 
"The  damn  fool!" 

I  tore  open  Diego's  trousers.    There  was  blood 
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and  brownish  matter  all,  over  his  thighs  and  there 
was  a  big  hole  in  his  groin. 

"The  thing  burst,"  Catoche  said. 

"What  do  you  do  for  it?"  I  asked. 

Catoche  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  the  others 
crowded  around  looking  at  Diego  lying  there  pant- 
ing, his  face  twisted  up. 

"Did  any  of  you  know  what  it  was,  before?"  I 
asked. 

"I  suspected  what  it  was,"  Casimiro  said.  "I'd 
heard  in  San  Mateo  that  his  woman  was  diseased." 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me?" 

"I  wasn't  sure,  sehor.  He  said  it  was  rheuma- 
tism. I  told  him  what  I  thought  it  was  and  he  got 
angry  and  said  it  was  rheumatism." 

"Well,  we'll  have  to  try  to  do  something,"  I  said. 
"Boil  some  water,  Catoche." 

Casimiro  lifted  Diego  a  little  and  I  washed  out 
the  hole  in  Diego's  groin  and  washed  the  blood 
from  his  legs.    I  poured  iodoform  into  the  ulcer. 

"Maybe  arsenic  will  help,"  I  said. 

"It  can't  hurt  him,"  Catoche  said.  "That's  what 
they  give  before  they  burst." 

Catoche  boiled  the  hypodermic  needle  in  water 
and  I  broke  open  a  phial  of  sulfarsenol  and  dissolved 
the  stuff  in  hot  water.    I  poured  the  liquid  into  the 
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glass  cylinder  and  screwed  on  the  needle.  Casimiro 
rolled  Diego  over  and  I  rubbed  some  cotton  soaked 
in  iodine  on  Diego's  buttock.  The  iodine  didn't 
leave  a  mark.  It  was  the  same  color  as  the  skin.  I 
took  a  handful  of  flesh  and  squeezed  it  and  stuck  in 
the  needle  and  pressed  the  plunger  slowly.  A  lump 
grew  in  the  flesh  under  my  hand.  I  drew  out  the 
needle  and  rubbed  the  lump  down  with  the  cot- 
ton. 

"That  can't  hurt  him,"  I  said. 

"It  ought  to  help  him,"  Catoche  said,  "That's 
what  they  give  for  it.  But  they  always  die  after 
they  burst." 

"How  do  you  feel,  Diego?" 

Diego  shook  his  head.  His  eyes  were  rolled 
back  and  his  mouth  was  open  with  saliva  running 
down  the  corners,  like  Scotty  when  he  was  drunk. 
We  lifted  him  into  a  hammock. 

"We'll  have  to  get  him  somewhere,"  I  said. 

"We'll  have  to  try,  anyway,"  Catoche  said. 

"You'll  have  to  take  him,  Casimiro,"  I  said,  "Take 
him  on  a  burro  back  to  the  trail  and  get  him  to  Los 
Chorros.   We  don't  know  what's  ahead." 

Casimiro  left  with  Diego  in  the  morning.  Diego 
couldn't  straddle  the  burro  and  we  tied  him  on  side- 
ways.  Casimiro  slung  a  pack  on  his  back  and  set  off 
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along  the  pica,  leading  the  burro  and  Diego  sitting 
on  sideways,  swaying. 

"Let's  eat,"  I  said.  There  was  a  lot  of  food  to 
eat.  There  was  nowhere  to  put  it  so  we  ate  it.  The 
five  burros  were  overloaded  now,  for  their  strength, 
and  there  was  the  food  from  the  burro  that  had 
gone.  We  sat  under  the  canvas  fly  and  ate  the  food. 
We  ate  three  cans  of  frankfurters  and  sauerkraut  and 
two  cans  of  peas  and  a  tin  of  crackers. 

"We'd  be  all  right  if  we  could  eat  like  this  every 
day,"  Catoche  said. 

"We'll  be  all  right  anyway." 

We  broke  camp  and  set  out  again,  carrying  the 
traverse  line.  Antonio  cut  pica  alone.  We  moved 
6lowly  through  the  jungle.  There  were  clear  places 
now,  bare  of  trees  and  you  could  see  the  mountains 
to  the  north. 

"Lezama's  up  there  in  the  hills,"  I  said. 

"We'll  be  all  right,"  Catoche  said,  "We  haven't 
even  eaten  monkey  yet." 

Catoche  looked  pretty  bad.  He  was  a  little,  dried- 
up  chap  anyway  and  he  was  like  a  skeleton  now. 
Everyone  looked  pretty  bad.  My  clothes  were  still 
pretty  good  but  my  boots  were  done  for.  The  soles 
hung  away  from  the  uppers  and  the  mud  and  water 
oozed  between  my  toes.  The  peons  were  barefooted 
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and  their  clothes  were  rags.  At  night  we  slept  close 
to  the  fire,  shivering  in  the  wet  blankets. 

We  heard  a  shout  coming  from  behind  us,  back 
along  the  narrow  pica. 

"Quien  es?"  I  called,  "Who  is  it?" 

"Casimiro-o-o." 

We  stood  there  till  Casimiro  showed  through  the 
trees,  leading  the  burro.  Diego  lay  across  the 
burro's  back,  hanging  across  the  straw  pack-saddle. 

"Es  muerto?"  I  asked. 

"Si,  senor.   Se  murio." 

We  buried  Diego  there.  We  dug  a  hole  but  the 
water  seeped  in  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  we  tried  another  place.  We  went  back  from 
the  river  where  it  was  a  little  higher  and  dug  another 
hole.  The  water  came  in  there,  too.  We  tried  a  lot 
of  places  but  the  water  always  came  in.  We  dug  a 
deep  hole,  standing  in  the  water,  down  in  the  hole, 
the  mud  slipping  in  from  the  sides.  We  put  Diego 
down  into  the  water  and  shoveled  in  the  mud  on  top 
of  him.  The  mud  sank  into  the  water  and  the  water 
slopped  out  over  the  ground,  oozing  up  in  bubbles, 
up  through  the  mud. 
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E  came  to  a  big  swamp  and  that  stopped  us. 
We  had  to  give  up  carrying  the  line  when 
we  came  to  the  swamp.  The  river  flowed  over  into 
a  flat  place  and  made  a  swamp.  There  were  a  few 
trees  growing  in  clumps  on  high  places  and  the  rest 
was  grassy  swamp  lying  in  the  sun  with  steam  rising. 
Antonio  went  around  the  edge  and  came  back  and 
said  the  swamp  was  too  big.  We  couldn't  go  around 
it.  It  went  back  from  the  river,  forever.  Forever, 
he  said.  There  was  no  end  to  it.  We  waded  into 
the  swamp,  trying  to  carry  the  line,  but  we  had  to 
give  it  up.  The  water  reached  our  armpits  in  places 
and  the  tripod  settled  down  into  the  mud.  We  gave 
it  up.  We  marked  the  last  stake  at  the  edge  and 
packed  up  the  transit  and  went  into  the  swamp. 

It  was  bad  going.  The  burros  floundered  along, 
rolling  into  the  water  with  the  weight  of  the  packs 
shifting.  We  had  to  shoot  one  burro  and  we  packed 
some  of  the  stuff  on  our  backs  and  threw  the  rest 
away.  We  pushed  along  through  the  swamp,  pull- 
ing our  feet  out  of  the  sucking  mud.  The  sun  glared 
from  the  water  and  burned  our  shoulders  through 
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our  shirts.  Mosquitoes  whined  around  our  faces  and 
sweat  ran  down  under  our  hats  and  the  long  coarse 
grass  cut  our  hands  and  feet.  We  camped  at  night 
on  the  high  spots,  slinging  our  hammocks  from  the 
trees,  drying  our  blankets  by  the  fire.  It  didn't  rain 
anymore. 

"We'll  make  it  all  right,"  Catoche  said. 

"We'll  make  it  in  three  days,"  I  said,  "Lezama 
can't  be  more  than  three  days  now." 

The  hills  to  the  north  came  nearer,  very  slowly. 
I  went  along,  watching  the  hills  ahead,  green  in  the 
sunlight.  They  seemed  very  close.  You  could  walk 
to  them  in  six  hours.  In  six  hours  you  could  be  at 
the  first  slope  of  the  green  hills.  You  could  lie  on 
the  slope  on  dry  ground  in  the  shade  under  a  tree 
and  rest.  In  six  hours.  If  the  trail  were  dry.  If 
you  had  a  nice,  dry  trail. 

It  was  cold.  It  was  odd,  being  cold  in  the  hot  sun. 
The  water  was  up  to  my  knees  and  it  was  very  cold. 
The  sun  was  hot  but  I  was  cold  just  the  same.  I'd 
been  hot  a  minute  ago  but  I  was  cold  as  hell  now.  I 
felt  sick  at  my  stomach.  There  was  sweat  on  my 
face  but  I  was  cold  and  sick  at  my  stomach.  Catoche 
was  ahead,  going  fast  through  the  swamp.  He  went 
fast  as  hell.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  going  fast.  The 
skinny  little  bastard.    I'd  keep  up  with  him,  all 
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right.  I  was  bigger  than  he  and  I'd  keep  up.  I'd 
move  my  legs  faster.  They  wouldn't  move  faster. 
The  god-damned  mud  held  them.  I  tried  hard  to 
make  them  move  faster.  I  got  sick,  trying  so  hard. 
I  lost  my  lunch  into  the  dirty,  brown  water.  I  went 
on,  trying  to  keep  up  with  Catoche.  I  should  have 
felt  better  after  losing  my  lunch  but  I  didn't.  I  felt 
sick  and  very  cold.  My  teeth  rattled  and  my  feet 
were  ice,  down  in  the  water.  I  got  terribly  sick. 
There  was  nothing  in  my  stomach.  I  could  hear  it 
growling,  empty,  and  feel  it  twisting  around  want- 
ing to  throw  up.  Everything  went  wobbly  and  the 
water  was  up  around  me,  cold  as  hell. 

"Oye,  Catoche!"  Casimiro  called,  beside  me.  I 
was  surprised  at  Casimiro  being  there.  He  hadn't 
been  there  a  minute  ago.  Catoche  and  Casimiro 
were  talking.  Their  voices  came  from  above  me 
somewhere.  The  water  gurgled  and  I  moved 
along,  going  very  easily.  I  heard  the  men  panting 
beside  me,  talking  in  jerks.  Then  there  was  dry 
ground  under  my  feet  and  some  trees  and  I  stood 
there,  shivering.  The  men  slung  a  chinchorro  and 
I  fell  into  it  and  pulled  blankets  around  me,  heaps 
of  them.  It  was  clear  and  cold.  Everything  was 
very  clear,  the  men  moving  about  unpacking  the  ani- 
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mals,  building  the  fire.  The  cold  came  in  through 
the  blankets. 

"We'll  give  him  sixty  grains,"  Catoche  said. 

"Sixty  grains?"  I  said,  "How  can  you  tell  sixty 
grains?    You  can't  read." 

"I  can  count,"  Catoche  said,  "Twelve  tablets."  I 
heard  the  water  in  the  tin  cup  and  Catoche  held  up 
my  head.   I  swallowed  the  stuff  and  it  came  up. 

"I  can't  take  that.   It's  bitter  as  hell." 

"What  a  face  of  a  monkey!"  Catoche  laughed. 
"Try  it  again." 

"Give  me  some  crackers."  I  swallowed  the  stuff 
again  and  stuffed  my  mouth  with  crackers  and  it 
stayed  down. 

"Move  the  fire  closer,"  I  said. 

I  lay  under  the  blankets,  shivering,  watching  the 
peons.  They  squatted  by  the  fire,  talking,  Felipe, 
Antonio,  Casimiro,  Catoche.  They  opened  some 
cans  and  ate,  digging  into  the  cans  with  knives,  pass- 
ing the  cans.  It  was  vegetable  soup  they  ate,  with 
knives,  and  canned  peaches.  The  soup  was  thick, 
like  paste,  and  they  balanced  chunks  of  it  on  their 
knives  and  speared  the  halves  of  peaches  and  drank 
the  juice,  passing  the  can.  They  laughed  and  talked 
about  women. 

The  fever  came  on  me  suddenly.  There  was  a 
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ringing  in  my  ears  and  a  roar  when  the  blood  rushed 
up  and  sweat  broke  out  all  over  me.  It  was  dark  and 
the  peons  still  squatted  by  the  fire.  Everything 
danced  around,  the  fire  and  the  peons  and  the  ham- 
mocks and  the  dim  shapes  of  the  burros,  standing  in 
the  dark.  The  clearness  left  and  everything  danced 
around.   I  was  hot  as  hell. 

"Keep  those  blankets  on,"  Catoche  said. 

"The  hell  with  them.   Pm  hot." 

"That's  all  right.    Keep  them  on." 

Your  mind  dances  all  around.  It  dances  around 
from  one  thing  to  another  like  when  you're  drunk. 
You're  not  hot  when  you're  drunk,  though.  It's 
fever,  that's  what  it  is.  I  know  that  very  well  but 
my  mind  jumps  around  just  the  same.  You  can  lie 
here  and  watch  it,  jumping  around,  knowing  all  the 
time  what  it  is.  It's  funny,  isn't  it?  You  can  control 
it  some,  too,  dancing  around.  That's  good,  that  you 
can  control  it.  You  can  make  it  jump  around  where 
you  want  it  to.  You  can  keep  it  away  from  some 
things  that  you  don't  want  to  think  about.  That's 
good.  It  would  be  hell  if  you  couldn't  control  it 
some.  If  it  just  turned  loose  on  all  those  things. 
If  it  ran  wild  on  all  those  things  you  don't  want  to 
think  about.  That  would  be  hell,  wouldn't  it?  The 
crazy  things!    Catoche  going  along  with  short  skinny 
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legs  and  Catoche  with  big  fat  legs,  legs  that  change 
from  skinny  to  fat  while  you  watch  them.  Frank's 
nuts  on  Hindu  philosophy.  I  know  that  even  with 
the  fever.  It's  lucky  you  have  some  control.  The 
ringing  goes  on  all  the  time.  There  are  no  stops  to 
it  like  a  doorbell  or  a  telephone  bell.  There  are  no 
breaks.  The  current  doesn't  break.  Make  and 
break.  That  makes  a  doorbell.  See,  I  got  that  clear. 
Electricity.  It's  not  like  firebells.  They  break,  too. 
They  rang  at  night  and  I  got  out  of  bed  and  looked 
for  the  blaze  from  the  attic  window.  John  Dauber 
ran  out  from  the  house  next  door,  putting  on  his 
coat.  He's  a  volunteer  fireman.  They  don't  have 
firebells  any  more,  they  have  sirens.  I  got  that 
clear,  didn't  I?  I'll  have  to  keep  control  or  it'll 
be  hell. 

"Keep  the  blankets  on,  senor."  That's  Catoche 
talking.  I  know  that.  I  know  where  I  am  and 
everything,  but  my  mind  jumps  around. 

"I'm  hot,  Catoche,  hot  as  hell." 

"No  entiendo,  senor." 

That's  funny.  I  speak  English  to  Catoche.  I 
don't  differentiate.  He  speaks  to  me  in  Spanish  and 
I  understand  him  and  I  answer  in  English.  I  dream 
in  Spanish  sometimes.    I'll  have  to  keep  the  blankets 
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on.  I'm  hot  as  hell  though.  Feel  my  head,  Susan. 
Look  out!  Look  out!  Ha,  fooled  you  that  time. 
You  see,  I've  got  control.  Even  with  the  fever. 
It'll  be  gone  tomorrow  and  I'll  be  sick  at  my  stomach. 
Like  a  big  rat.  Rafael  calls  it  a  rat.  I'd  have  Rafael 
on  my  island.  Walt  and  Susan,  too.  Feel  my  head, 
Susan.  Hot,  isn't  it?  That's  the  god-damned  fever. 
Let's  go  swimming.  We're  in  swimming  in  the 
river  by  the  steel  mill.  Art  Fleming's  along.  Think 
of  that!  Art  Fleming.  I  wouldn't  remember  his 
name  if  it  weren't  for  the  fever.  But  that's  his  name, 
all  right.  He's  bigger  than  I  but  I  can  throw  him. 
It  ought  to  be  cool  in  the  water  but  it's  hot.  That's 
because  of  the  slag.  There's  a  car  dumping  slag  on 
the  bank  and  it's  running  down  into  the  water,  white 
hot.  It's  hissing  into  the  water,  making  the  water 
hot.  Get  out,  Art,  the  water's  hot  as  hell!  Look, 
you're  all  red,  Art.  Isn't  it  silly?  I  know  what  it  is, 
just  as  well,  but  I  can't  stop  it.  You  just  watch  it 
jumping  around.  You  get  maudlin.  Well,  you 
can't  help  that.  That's  no  disgrace.  You  get  maud- 
lin when  you're  drunk,  too.  Scotty  does.  Lots  of 
people  do.  I've  seen  lots  of  smart  people  get 
maudlin  and  cry.  Big  engineers.  It  makes  you 
embarrassed  when  you  sober  up.  It's  now  one  minute 
and  it's  twenty  years  ago  the  next.  That's  the  fever. 
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I'm  in  school  in  the  second  grade  and  I'm  working 
on  a  dam  in  Alabama  and  I'm  on  a  steamboat  with 
my  father.  That's  all  nonsense,  of  course.  I  know 
it's  the  fever.  It  would  be  fun  if  it  wasn't  so 
hot. 

"Give  me  a  drink,  Catoche?" 

"Que  dice?" 

"Dame  agua." 

"What  time  is  it,  Catoche?" 

"Que  dice?" 

"Que  hora  es?" 

"About  four." 

"Diablo !    You  haven't  slept ! " 

"I've  been  asleep,  senor." 

"Chingado!  You've  tied  me  in." 

"You  threw  off  the  blankets." 

"All  right.    You  go  to  sleep." 

You  see,  I'm  perfectly  clear.  I  carried  that  off 
fine,  the  whole  conversation.  You  have  to  make 
an  effort,  though,  like  when  you're  drunk.  Like 
when  you're  drunk  and  the  police  come.  You  make 
an  effort  and  you're -perfectly  sober.  It's  funny  how 
you  jump  around  from  one  place  to  another.  I'm 
at  home  now,  in  bed.  Mother's  leaning  over  the  bed, 
shaking  me.  She's  laughing,  shaking  me.  She's 
singing,  in  jerks,  laughing. 
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"A  birdy  with  a  yellow  bill, 
Hopped  upon  my  window  sill, 
Cocked  his  shiny  head  and  said, 
Ain't  you  shamed  you  sleepy  head." 

I  know  the  whole  thing,  imagine  that.  Isn't  that 
silly  and  maudlin,  for  a  man?  She's  singing  in 
jerks,  shaking  my  stomach.  The  window's  open 
behind  her  and  it's  sunny  outside  and  there  are  blos- 
soms on  the  cherry  tree.  The  breeze  is  cool,  coming 
in  the  window.  It's  getting  cool.  Boy,  that  feels 
good.    It's  getting  cool.    It's  nice  and  cool  now. 

I  slept  then,  with  the  fever  gone. 
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Chapter  XX 


EZAMA  was  a  nice  little  village  up  in  the 


up  and  down  the  hills  and  the  houses  perched  on 
shelves  and  there  were  good  pastures  and  fertile 
farms  on  the  slopes  round  about.  You  could  see  the 
river  twisting  below,  brown  in  the  shadow,  gold 
where  the  sun  touched  it.  There  were  patches  of 
different  shades  of  green  on  the  slopes  that  were 
coffee  and  cacao  fields.  It  was  a  pretty  place.  It 
looked  pretty  to  us,  coming  in  from  the  jungle 
below. 

The  burros  dragged  through  the  streets,  their 
heads  hanging  down,  and  we  plodded  along,  bare- 
footed and  skinny,  and  the  natives  stared  at  us  from 
doorways  and  children  followed  after  us.  We  found 
the  jefetura  by  a  little  square  in  the  center  of  the 
town.   We  halted  the  animals  and  I  went  inside. 

"El  jefe  civil?"  I  asked. 

"Si,  senor,  al  la  orden,"  the  man  said,  sitting  at  a 
desk. 

I  gave  the  man  my  papers.  They  were  brown 
with  caked  mud  and  he  had  to  look  close  to  read 


The  streets  were  steep,  running 
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them.  I  told  him  what  we'd  been  doing  down  on 
the  Rio  Sucio. 

"I  lost  a  man,"  I  said.  The  jefe  civil  took  a  pencil 
and  pad. 

"What  was  his  name?" 

"Diego  Martinez." 

"How  old?" 

"I  don't  know.    About  eighteen." 
"Where  was  he  from?" 

"I  hired  him  in  San  Mateo.  He  was  born  in  Los 
Chorros." 

"Was  he  married?" 
"No,  senor." 

"Did  he  leave  anything?    Any  papers." 
"Nothing.    He  had  a  knife  and  five  bolivars." 
I  laid  the  knife  and  the  money  on  the  desk. 
"What  caused  his  death?"  I  told  him. 
"I'll  put  down  fever,"  the  man  said. 
"Is  there  a  hotel?" 

"Yes,  across  the  plaza.    El  Occidente." 
"Mil  gracias." 

"Not  at  all.   You  are  in  your  village." 

I  went  to  the  hotel  and  got  my  luggage  from  one 
of  the  burros.  The  peons  took  the  animals  to  the 
corral  behind  the  hotel.  A  young  woman  showed  me 
a  room.   A  nice,  clean  room  it  was  with  a  window 
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looking  over  the  plaza  and  down  the  mountain  side. 
I  dumped  my  saddle  bags  on  the  stone  floor. 

"Can  I  have  some  clothes  washed  right  away?" 
I  asked. 

"Si,  senor,  inmediatemente." 

I  pulled  a  ball  of  musty  clothes  from  the  bag. 

"Will  you  send  a  barber,  please?" 

"Si,  senor."  The  woman  left  and  I  hung  my 
hammock  from  the  hooks  in  the  wall.  The  woman 
came  back  with  soap  and  towels  and  a  peon  brought 
in  two  gasoline  cans  full  of  water. 

"The  barber  will  be  here  after  a  little,"  the  woman 
said. 

"Million." 

I  closed  the  door  and  got  out  of  my  rags.  I  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  over  the  drain  in  the 
floor  and  poured  water  over  my  head.  The  water 
was  cold  and  clear.  I  rubbed  soap  over  my  body 
till  I  was  white  with  suds  and  my  skin  showed  pink 
through  the  white,  from  rubbing.  I  poured  more 
water  over  me  and  the  suds  swirled  down  the  drain 
under  my  feet,  making  a  sucking  noise.  The  barber 
came  and  cut  my  hair  and  shaved  me.  I  sat  on  a 
stool,  naked,  feeling  very  clean,  with  the  breeze 
coming  in  the  window.  The  barber  was  a  fat  little 
fellow  and  he  talked  all  the  time.    He  puffed  and 
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talked,  moving  about  me,  snipping  the  scissors.  He 
talked  about  everything  in  town  just  as  though  I 
knew  all  about  the  place.  He  told  all  the  scandal 
and  mentioned  names  just  as  though  I  knew  every- 
one, 

"How  much?"  I  asked. 

"Well — "  He  scratched  his  head,  the  scissors  in 
his  fingers. 

" — whatever  you  think  it's  worth." 

"That's  no  way  to  do  business,  man.  Haven't 
you  a  price?" 

"Well- — the  price  is  different  in  different  places." 

"You're  not  in  different  places.  You're  here,  in 
the  same  place." 

"Si,  senor.    But  you're  from  a  different  place." 

I  laughed. 

"Well,  my  hair  was  pretty  long."  I  gave  him  a 
fuerte. 

"I  have  no  shoes,"  I  said.  "Will  you  send  a  man 
up  with  some  shoes?    The  biggest  he  has." 

"Si,  senor,  con  mucho  gusto." 

I  lay  in  the  hammock,  smoking,  till  the  man  came 
with  the  shoes.  He  brought  a  big  box  of  them  and 
dumped  them  on  the  floor.  They  were  pretty  bad. 
There  were  all  kinds  but  they  were  all  pretty  bad. 
There  were  cloth  tops  and  patent  leather,  beautiful 
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combinations  of  brown  and  black  patent  leather  and 
buttons  and  pointed  toes.  I  found  a  pair  that  fit  me 
well  enough  that  weren't  so  bad  as  most  of  them. 
They  were  pretty  bad,  though.  I  slept  till  the 
woman  came  with  my  clean  clothes. 

When  the  sun  went  down  below  the  hills  they 
brought  little  iron  tables  and  chairs  from  the  hotel 
and  put  them  on  the  cobblestones  by  the  square. 
People  drifted  over  and  sat  at  the  tables  and  the 
young  woman  served  drinks.  You  could  sit  there 
and  look  down  into  the  valley  where  there  was  an 
open  space  between  the  buildings  and  across  the 
square  was  a  church,  an  old  Spanish  church  with  two 
round  towers  and  moorish  columns.  Old  women 
and  girls  crossed  the  plaza,  going  to  church,  their 
black  mantillas  pushed  back  from  their  faces.  Pretty 
girls  they  were  and  very  white.  All  the  people 
seemed  very  white.  Some  small  birds  fluttered 
around  the  trees  in  the  plaza  and  some  larger  ones, 
parrots,  swooped  after  them,  driving  them  away. 
They  fluttered  away,  around  the  towers  of  the  church 
and  came  back  to  the  trees  and  the  parrots  chased 
them  away  again.   My  peons  came  to  my  table. 

"May  we  have  some  money,  senor?"  Catoche 
asked. 

"How  much  do  you  want?" 
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"Well—" 

"Do  you  want  it  all?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"You'll  spend  it  all  in  one  night." 
The  peons  grinned. 

"How  much  have  you  coming?"  Each  man  told 
me  how  much  he  had  coming  and  I  counted  out  the 
money. 

"You'll  all  be  broke  tomorrow,"  I  said. 

The  jefe  civil  came  over  to  my  table.  I  stood  up 
and  we  shook  hands. 

"You  look  much  better,"  he  said. 

"Won't  you  take  something?"  I  asked. 

"Thank  you."  The  jefe  civil  sat  down.  He  sat 
with  his  knees  spread  apart,  his  hands  on  the 
head  of  his  cane.  He  was  a  fine  looking  old  chap 
with  a  shock  of  white  hair  and  beautiful  brown  hands. 

"You  live  in  a  very  beautiful  town,  Don — " 

"Alvarez  y  Camejo,  at  your  orders." 

"I  am  called  Martin,  at  your  orders,  always." 

"Yes,  I  remember  from  your  papers.  Yes,  Le- 
zama  is  a  beautiful  place." 

"The  people  all  are  very  white,"  I  said. 

"We  are  proud  of  our  blood.  There  is  very  little 
mixture  with  the  Indians  here." 

We  drank  ron  taparito.  It  was  excellent  rum,  very 
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old,  with  a  faint  molasses  taste  and  a  smoky  taste, 
too,  like  Scotch  whiskey,  but  there  was  no  burn.  The 
liquor  slipped  down  your  throat,  smooth  and  cool, 
and  there  was  a  glow  inside,  afterward,  and  you 
knew  the  liquor  was  strong. 

The  bells  sounded  in  the  towers  and  more  women 
crossed  the  plaza,  going  to  church,  and  more  people 
came  and  sat  at  the  tables.  We  sat,  drinking  our 
rum,  and  Don  Alvarez  talked.  He  told  me  about 
his  youth,  here  in  Lezama,  and  his  school  days  in 
Paris  and  his  later  life,  back  in  Lezama.  There  had 
been  revolutions  and  plagues  and  droughts  but  he 
had  always  stayed  in  Lezama  where  his  great-grand- 
father was  born.  Except  for  six  years  in  prison  on 
the  coast  and  his  school  days  in  Paris,  he  had  lived 
in  Lezama  his  whole  life.  He  wouldn't  live  any- 
where else. 

"You  had  a  hard  trip,"  he  said.  "It's  bad  coun- 
try down  there." 

"Yes.    The  rain  was  late." 

"Very  late.  I  never  saw  the  season  so  late  before." 

He  asked  me  about  our  work  and  about  oil  and 
the  production  of  it  and  the  means  for  hunting  it. 
He'd  surveyed  a  bit  himself  around  the  hills,  with 
a  hand  compass  and  a  horsehair  rope.  It  grew  dark 
and  the  people  drifted  away  from  the  tables  and  a 
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boy  went  about  with  a  ladder,  lighting  the  oil  lamps 
in  the  plaza. 

"Well,  I  must  go,"  Alvarez  said. 

"One  more  rum,"  I  said.   "El  penultimo." 

"No,"  the  old  fellow  laughed.  "I've  had  more 
now  than  I  should  drink.  I'm  old,  you  know." 

"Well,  muy  buenas.    It  has  been  very  pleasant." 

"To  God,  caballero."  Don  Alvarez  rose.  "You've 
been  in  the  monte  a  long  time."  He  laughed. 
"You'll  want  women  tonight.  You'll  find  them  down 
there."  He  pointed  with  his  stick  to  a  narrow  street 
that  gave  off  the  plaza,  going  down  the  hill,  out  of 
sight. 

The  rum  was  potent.  I  didn't  feel  it  at  first  but 
the  glow  inside  spread  all  over  me,  down  to  my  feet. 
I  rose  from  the  table  and  my  feet  were  numb.  The 
muscles  were  tight  all  over  me  and  I  felt  very  gay. 
I  was  afraid  dinner  would  spoil  it.  I  was  hungry 
though,  and  the  smell  of  food  coming  from  the  hotel 
tempted  me  and  I  went  into  the  dining  room  and 
had  a  good  meal.  The  food  didn't  spoil  it.  The 
rum  was  very  potent. 

The  narrow  street  that  gave  off  the  plaza  dipped 
down  the  hill,  was  level  for  a  short  way,  and  then 
climbed  again.  The  low  part,  where  the  street  was 
level,  was  the  center  of  the  barrio.    There  were 
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botaquins  with  bright  lights  and  open  doors  and 
there  were  girls  on  the  street  and  men  playing 
guitars.  Young  men  leaned  at  barred  windows,  talk- 
ing to  girls  seated  inside  on  the  wide  sills.  People 
moved  from  one  botaquin  to  another,  crossing  the 
street,  or  stood  under  the  street  lights,  talking.  The 
cobblestones  were  white  from  the  rains  that  had 
washed  down  the  hill. 

I  moved  among  the  people  and  they  stared  at  me, 
the  girls  smiling.  I  went  into  a  botaquin  and  took 
a  bottle  of  the  ron  taparito  from  under  my  arm  and 
put  it  on  the  bar. 

"Do  you  mind  if  I  drink  this?"  I  asked  the  bota- 
quinero.  "I  started  on  it.  I'll  pay  you  just  the 
same." 

"Not  at  all,"  the  man  said.    "That's  excellent 
stuff.    I  don't  blame  you." 
"Have  one." 

The  botaquinero  put  glasses  on  the  table  and  I 
poured  the  drinks. 
"Saludo,"  he  said. 
"Saludo." 

I  carried  my  bottle  and  glass  to  a  table  and  watched 
the  people  dancing.  The  music  sounded  very  good 
and  I  tapped  my  feet  to  the  fast  beat.  The  music 
was  a  little  different  from  any  I  knew  and  the  danc- 
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ing  was  different,  too.  In  the  dancing  there  was 
less  body  movement  and  more  movement  of  the 
feet.  The  people  looked  clean  and  healthy  and  were 
nearly  white,  all  of  them.  Some  girls  smiled  at  me 
and  I  motioned  to  the  chairs  at  my  table  and  they 
came  over. 

"Are  you  going  to  give  us  some  of  that?"  one  of 
them  said,  touching  the  bottle. 

"Why  not?"  I  said.  The  botaquinero  brought 
glasses  and  I  poured  drinks  for  the  girls.  We  sat 
there,  drinking  and  laughing.  The  girls  asked  a  lot 
of  questions. 

"I  saw  an  American  once,"  one  of  them  said.  "But 
he  was  old  and  bald.  He  wasn't  like  you." 

"I  saw  one,  too,"  another  said.  "He  came  here 
when  I  was  a  little  girl.  He  tried  to  start  some  kind 
of  a  church  but  he  was  married  and  the  people  made 
him  leave.  We  used  to  laugh  at  him,  the  way  he 
talked." 

"Are  you  going  to  stay  here?  Will  you  let  me 
live  with  you?" 

"You're  going  to  take  me,  aren't  you?  I'm  prettier 
than  she  is." 

"Is  that  so?  Well,  looks  aren't  everything.  I've 
got  something  besides  looks.  You  try  me.  You  try 
me  tonight,  chico,  and  you'll  see." 
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"Let's  dance,  nina,"  I  said.  We  got  up  and 
danced  and  the  others  sat  at  the  table,  laughing  at 
my  dancing. 

"Here,  let  me  show  you,"  one  of  them  said.  She 
pushed  my  partner  away  and  danced  with  me,  trying 
to  teach  me  the  steps.  I  felt  very  gay  and  I  danced, 
laughing,  not  caring  whether  I  did  it  right  or  not. 
More  people  came  into  the  place  and  everyone  was 
very  friendly,  telling  me  how  to  do  the  steps.  I 
wasn't  trying  to  learn.  I  wasn't  thinking  about  it  at 
all  but  the  music  took  hold  afterwhile  and  my  feet 
went  with  it  and  I  was  doing  the  dance. 

"Bravo!  Bravo,  senor,"  people  called.  I  had 
to  buy  everyone  a  drink  for  that.  A  girl  came  in 
with  a  young  fellow  and  sat  at  a  table.  She  was  a 
fine-looking  girl.  She  sat  there  quietly  with  the 
young  fellow  and  I  looked  at  her  every  time  I  passed. 
I  looked  at  her  and  she  looked  back  through  the 
smoke  from  her  cigarette,  not  smiling.  I  tried  to  make 
her  smile  but  she  just  looked  at  me  calmly,  sitting 
very  straight.  The  music  stopped  and  I  stood  at  the 
bar  with  one  of  the  girls.  There  were  some  little 
tiles  lying  on  the  bar,  marked  like  playing  cards  and 
the  girl  told  my  fortune.  She  shuffled  the  tiles 
around  on  the  bar  and  looked  at  them  and  said  Pd 
be  happy  for  awhile  but  I'd  have  bad  luck  after,  very 
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bad  luck.  The  music  started  again  and  someone 
pushed  up  beside  me.  I  looked  around  and  saw  the 
girl  who  wouldn't  smile. 

"Dance  with  me,"  she  said.  She  put  her  arms  out 
and  we  danced  away.  Her  body  was  hard  and  slen- 
der and  she  danced  beautifully.  I  seemed  to  float 
with  the  music,  my  feet  moving  fast,  my  body  float- 
ing above  them,  moving  slowly,  and  the  girl  was 
hard  and  lithe.  Her  smooth,  black  head  brushed  my 
cheek. 

"Why  wouldn't  you  smile?"  I  asked. 

"I  wanted  to  be  sure  I  wanted  you,"  she  said. 
"I  don't  take  everyone." 

"I'm  lucky,  then,  is  that  it?" 

"Yes,  you're  lucky."  She  looked  up  at  me  and 
smiled.  Her  face  was  beautiful  -y  oval,  with  a  high 
forehead  and  pointed  chin  and  yellow  satin  skin. 
I  held  her  tightly,  liking  the  feel  of  her  hard  body. 

"You're  like  a  leopard,"  I  said. 

"You're  like  a  rabo  pelado." 

"A  possum!" 

"Yes.  That's  what  the  leopard  likes  best  to 
eat." 

"What  are  you  called?" 
"Graciela." 

"Where's  your  boy,"  I  asked. 
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"I  sent  him  away.  He's  not  my  boy.  He's  a 
nuisance." 

It  grew  late  and  everyone  was  pretty  drunk.  There 
was  just  a  blur  of  dancing  people  and  music.  I  for- 
got about  all  the  other  girls  and  danced  only  with 
Graciela.  I  stood  with  my  back  to  the  bar,  my  elbows 
resting  on  it  and  Graciela  leaned  against  me,  her  face 
close  to  mine. 

"When  I  was  a  boy,"  I  said,  "we  used  to  slide 
down  the  hills  on  snow."  Graciela  moved  against 
me  and  drew  her  finger  tips  over  my  face. 

"You  ought  to  see  a  hill  covered  with  snow.  It's 
beautiful." 

"I  like  you,"  Graciela  said.  Her  eyes  were  half 
closed  and  she  watched  my  mouth. 

"Can  you  imagine,  all  these  hills  perfectly  white 
instead  of  green?    That's  how  it  is." 

"When  are  we  going  home,  mi  amor?" 

"Snow  is  slippery,"  I  said.  "You  get  on  a  thing 
like  a  cart  only  it  has  no  wheels  and  you  can  slide 
down  the  hills  on  the  snow." 

"Let's  go  home,  mi  amor,  I  want  you." 

I  laughed.  "Come  on,"  I  said.  "I  can't  interest 
you  in  snow."   Graciela  laughed  and  took  my  hand. 

"This  way,"  she  said,  leading  me  toward  the  back 
of  the  botaquin.  "The  boy's  out  front.   He'll  follow 
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us  if  we  go  out  that  way."  We  went  out  the  back 
door  into  a  dark  courtyard  and  picked  our  way  along 
behind  the  houses.  Graciela  led,  stopping  now  and 
then  to  kiss  me.  We  went  up  the  hill  behind  the 
houses  in  the  dark,  through  courtyards  and  over 
fences,  laughing.  We  reached  the  top  of  the  hill 
and  Graciela  tapped  at  a  door.  There  was  some 
whispering  and  the  door  opened  and  Graciela  took 
my  hand  and  led  me  into  the  house. 

"This  is  a  friend's  house,"  she  said.  "If  we  went 
to  my  house  the  boy  would  come  and  make  trouble. 
He  won't  come  here." 

She  lighted  a  candle  and  we  were  in  a  small,  clean 
room  with  a  window  that  let  in  a  breeze.  The  candle 
flickered  on  the  shelf  on  the  wall. 

"I  could  hardly  wait  to  get  here,"  Graciela  said. 
She  kissed  me  with  her  mouth  open,  her  fingers 
digging  into  my  arms. 

The  bed  was  a  wooden  shelf  built  into  the  side 
of  the  wall.  Graciela  lay  there,  laughing  and  I  lay 
beside  her,  saying  things  to  make  her  laugh.  I  tried 
to  keep  her  laughing,  she  was  so  beautiful  when  she 
laughed. 

"It's  well  that  this  bed  is  built  in,"  I  said.  "In 
my  country  the  beds  are  on  wheels.  We'd  be  rolling 
all  over  the  room." 
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"We'd  roll  all  over  town,"  Graciela  said.  "We'd 
wake  up  tomorrow  in  the  middle  of  the  plaza,  in 
bed." 

"We'd  roll  down  the  mountain  into  the  river. 
That  ought  to  cool  us  off." 

"Not  even  that.   Not  even  your  snow." 

The  gray  light  came  through  the  window  and  a 
mist  rose  from  the  valley  below.  Graciela's  body 
was  warm  against  me  in  the  morning  breeze. 

"Ay,  mi  amor,  que  rico!"  she  said.  She  was 
pleased  with  me.  I  was  rather  pleased  with  myself 
that  night. 
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I TOLD  you  you'd  spend  all  your  money,"  I  said 
to  Catoche.  "Here  you  are,  after  three  months 
in  the  field,  going  home  clean." 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  Catoche  said.  "My  woman 
will  keep  me." 

We  were  packing  the  burros  in  the  corral  behind 
the  hotel.  We  packed  the  stuff  into  bundles  of  even 
weight  and  tied  two  packs  to  each  burro. 

"They  say  we  can  make  San  Mateo  in  eight  days," 
Catoche  said. 

"The  trail  is  pretty  good,  they  say.  Maybe  we 
can  make  it  in  six."  The  jefe  civil  came  into  the 
corral. 

"Ola,  caballero!"  I  called. 

"Senor  Martin,  will  you  come  here?" 

I  went  over  to  him. 

"A  wire  came  from  San  Andres.  There's  been  a 
temblor  in  San  Mateo." 

"Un  temblor?"   I  hardly  knew  the  word. 

"Yes.  The  wires  are  down  but  word  came  from 
San  Andres." 
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"Temblor?  Temblor?"  That  means  an  earth- 
quake! 

"Yes,  an  earthquake.   The  report  is  exaggerated, 
of  course.   The  wire  said  everyone  was  killed." 
"God  Almighty!" 

You  go  terribly  slow.  No  matter  how  hard  you 
try,  you  creep  along  like  a  snail.  It's  ridiculous 
how  slowly  you  go.  You  just  creep  along.  It's 
gravity  that  makes  it  that  way.  Gravity  pulls  you 
down  hard  against  the  earth,  trying  to  keep  you  in 
one  place.  Gravity  wants  you  to  stay  in  one  place 
like  a  pile  of  rocks  or  a  mountain.  You  try  to  fool 
gravity  and  move  along  slowly,  like  an  ant  on  fly 
paper,  gravity  pulling  at  your  feet.  You  devise 
ways  to  fool  gravity.  You  balance  your  body  so 
the  pull  is  all  on  one  foot  and  you  swing  the  other 
ahead  and  then  shift  your  weight  to  that  one  and 
move  a  little,  fooling  gravity.  You  do  it  with  wheels, 
too.  You  fight  gravity  with  friction,  changing  your 
position  when  the  wheels  go  around.  But  sometimes 
you  haven't  got  wheels.  Then  you  use  a  mule.  A 
mule  has  four  legs  and  he  can  do  the  weight  shifting 
faster  and  he's  stronger  and  the  shifting  doesn't  tire 
him  so  quickly.  A  mule's  slow  though,  too,  God 
knows.   He  just  creeps  along,  too.   Even  this  mule 
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that's  supposed  to  be  fast.  Alvarez  said  he  was  the 
fastest  in  the  country  and  he's  slow  as  hell.  A  horse 
goes  faster  but  he  tires  quicker.  And  we've  a  long 
way  to  go,  a  hell  of  a  long  way. 

Gravity  causes  earthquakes.  We  live  on  a  crust 
that  floats  on  a  liquid.  The  crust  is  thin,  really,  only 
about  sixty  miles  deep,  they  say.  The  rivers  bring 
silt  off  the  high  places  and  shift  it  about,  leaving  it 
here  and  there  in  the  low  places  and  gravity  pulls  on 
it.  The  silt  piles  up  and  gravity  pulls  on  it  more 
and  more  and  makes  a  pressure  on  the  liquid  under- 
neath and  something  has  to  pop  up  somewhere. 
That's  one  of  the  properties  of  a  liquid.  If  you  put 
pressure  on  it  one  place  it  has  to  pop  up  somewhere 
else.  The  pressure  has  to  be  equal  all  over.  The 
silt  moves  and  breaks  up  the  balance  and  somewhere 
else,  the  crust  pops  up.  It  breaks,  sometimes,  along 
a  weak  place  and  pops  up  and  the  earth  shakes.  When 
that  happens,  it  kills  people  sometimes.  Just  some- 
times, though,  not  always.  It  does,  sometimes, 
though,  just  the  same.  There's  no  use  denying  that. 
But  not  always.  The  shaking  doesn't  kill  them,  not 
just  the  shaking.  People  can  stand  a  lot  of  shaking. 
It's  things  falling  on  them.  Things  fall  on  them 
and  smash  them.  The  things  they  build  fall  on  them 
and  smash  them — the  flimsy  things  they  build — the 
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things  they  crawl  into  at  night.  Gravity  does  that, 
too.  Gravity  makes  the  things  fall.  The  centers 
shift  from  the  shaking  and  things  fall  and  smash 
people.  Tile  roofs  are  heavy.  Gravity  seems  to  like 
tile.  It  pulls  hard  on  tile  and  the  roofs  come  down 
with  a  smash. 

"We'll  have  to  stop  here,"  Catoche  said.  "It's  too 
dark." 

"Stop!   Like  hell!" 

"We  can't  go  on,  senor.  There  are  trees  across 
the  trail.  The  mules  will  break  their  legs.  We'll 
lose  the  trail." 

We'll  have  to  stop.  We  can't  take  a  chance  with 
the  mules.  But  isn't  it  ridiculous  though?  Isn't  it 
ridiculous,  staying  here  till  daybreak?  Just  staying 
here  waiting  for  the  light.  What  can  you  do  all 
night,  anyway?  As  though  you  could  sleep  or  get 
any  rest.  You  can't  do  a  thing  about  it.  You  just 
wait  here  in  the  hammock.  We've  spent  three  nights 
this  way,  just  waiting  for  daylight,  wasting  time. 

You  have  to  go  slow.  You  just  creep  along.  There 
are  trees  across  the  trail  and  heavy  brush  and  Catoche 
has  to  cut  through.  He's  slow  as  hell.  He's  the  best 
man  I  ever  saw  with  a  machete  but  he's  slow  as  hell. 
I'll  push  the  mule  through.  I'll  push  him  right 
through. 
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"You  can't  do  that,  senor,"  Catoche  said.  "You'll 
kill  the  mule.   He's  all  tired  out." 

Catoche's  right,  he's  all  tired  out.  Poor  bastard. 
He's  all  cut  up  and  bleeding  and  he's  white  with 
sweat.  There's  no  air  in  here  at  all.  It's  hot  as 
hell. 

"Take  it  easy,  senor,"  Catoche  said.  "We'll  make 
it  tomorrow." 

We'll  make  it  tomorrow.  Tomorrow  we'll  be 
there  and  I'll  know.  I'll  know  who  got  smashed. 
Our  roofs  are  tile.  Walt's  roof  and  ours,  too.  Tile 
roofs  can  smash  people,  there's  no  denying  that. 
But  maybe  no  one  got  smashed  at  all.  That's  possi- 
ble. Of  course  it's  possible.  Maybe  they  were  all 
out  somewhere,  or  in  the  patio.  Maybe  Susan  wasn't 
smashed  at  all.  Maybe  she's  alive.  Please  be  alive, 
Susan,  please  be  alive. 

Why  shouldn't  she  be  alive?  People  don't  really 
get  killed  in  earthquakes,  not  people  you  know. 
People  you  read  about,  maybe,  people  away  off  some- 
where, but  not  people  you  know.  Not  people  you 
love.  Please  be  alive,  Susan,  please  be  alive.  I  have 
to  tell  you  things,  Susan.  I  have  to  explain  things 
to  you.  I  have  to  tell  you  about  that  girl,  that  girl 
in  Lezama.  I  want  to  explain  that,  Susan.  I  want 
to  tell  you  how  it  was.    Listen.    It's  very  compli- 
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cated,  so  listen.  She  felt  like  you  for  one  thing. 
She  was  hard  and  slender,  just  like  you  and  the  skin 
soft  and  smooth  over  the  muscles,  just  like  you.  She 
felt  like  you,  there  in  the  dark.  I  let  on  it  was  you. 
I  let  on  it  was  that  other  night  and  there  was  nothing 
to  stop  me.  There  was  nothing  to  stop  me  like  there 
was  on  that  other  night.  But  that  wasn't  all  of  it. 
It  was  a  question  of  pride,  too,  Susan.  I  wanted  to 
prove  I  was  all  right.  I  was  worried  after  that  night. 
You  remember  that  night?  It  was  awful,  wasn't  it? 
I  was  no  good.  Well,  I  was  worried,  after,  because 
I  was  no  good.  I  was  ashamed.  I  kept  away  from 
you  because  I  was  ashamed  for  being  no  good.  I 
wanted  to  prove  that  I  was  all  right,  really,  and  I 
took  that  girl  in  Lezama.  I  proved  it,  too,  Susan. 
Do  you  understand  about  that  night,  Susan?  Do 
you  know  why  I  was  no  good?  Please  be  alive  so. 
I  can  tell  you  about  that.  It  was  Walt.  I  kept  think- 
ing about  Walt  and  I  was  no  good.  I  wanted  you 
terribly  and  I  tried  not  to  think  about  Walt.  I  made 
up  my  mind  not  to  consider  him  at  all,  to  forget  about 
him,  but  underneath  I  was  thinking  about  him.  That 
wasn't  all  of  it  either.  You  see,  it's  complicated. 
It  wasn't  you,  Susan.  It  felt  like  you  but  it  wasn't 
you  and  it  wasn't  I,  either.  We  didn't  do  things  like 
that.   We  couldn't,  not  you  and  I.   Do  you  remem- 
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ber  that?  When  we  said  that?  We'd  be  different 
people  if  we  did  things  like  that  and  then  we 
wouldn't  love  each  other.  You  and  I  couldn't  do 
that  to  Walt.  To  anyone  else,  of  course,  but  not  to 
Walt. 

"Look,  senor,  there's  a  crack,"  Catoche  said.  There 
was  a  big  crack  in  the  earth,  right  across  the  trail. 
It  was  a  deep,  jagged  crack  crossing  the  trail  and 
going  off  into  the  jungle. 

"That's  where  she  broke,"  I  said.  "That's  where 
a  weak  place  was." 

"Si,  senor." 

We  dismounted  and  stepped  across  the  crack  lead- 
ing the  mules.  We  were  getting  close,  now.  We'd 
be  in  San  Mateo  soon.  Then  I'd  know.  Everything 
would  be  all  right,  of  course.  Susan  would  be  all 
right.  Nothing  had  happened  to  her.  Why  should 
anything  happen  to  Susan?  I'd  never  wanted  much. 
If  I'd  ever  wanted  a  whole  lot,  money  and  power 
and  things  like  that,  that  a  lot  of  people  want — 
but  I'd  never  wanted  anything  like  that.  I'd  only 
wanted  simple  things.  I'd  wanted  to  be  let  alone 
and  keep  my  life  simple.  I'd  wanted  to  be  with 
Walt  and  Susan  and  Frank  and  Rafael  and  go  swim- 
ming and  riding  and  take  a  few  drinks  now  and  then. 
I'd  wanted  to  work  outside  where  you  could  see 
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the  hills  and  the  sea.  I'd  wanted  Susan,  but  I'd 
get  along  without  her,  just  being  around  her,  seeing 
her  mouth. 

Things  were  shaken  up  all  right  in  San  Mateo. 
We  rode  into  town  and  the  houses  were  nearly  all 
down.  They  sprawled  all  over  the  streets,  mud 
walls  and  tile  roofs  sprawled  all  over  the  streets. 
The  parajece  houses  were  all  standing.  The  palm 
roofs  were  light  and  they  hadn't  fallen.  The  thing 
had  been  exaggerated,  of  course.  Everyone  wasn't 
killed  at  all.  There  were  lots  of  people  around2 
any  number  of  them,  picking  around  in  the  fallen 
houses.  But  the  tile  roofs  were  all  down.  Everyone 
of  them.   Every  last  one. 

I  found  Rafael  first.  He  was  standing  where  his 
house  lay,  sprawled  on  the  street.  He  gave  me  a 
doble  abrazo. 

"You're  all  right,  hermano,"  I  said. 

"Yes.  I  was  with  my  woman  and  her  house  didn't 
fall." 

Susan  was  dead.  Scotty  and  Frank  and  Horner 
were  dead,  too. 

"What  about  Walt?" 
"He's  all  right." 

It  happened  Sunday  morning,  early.  The  men 
were  in  bed  and  the  roof  came  in  on  them.  Scotty 
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was  lying  on  the  stone  floor  inside  the  door.  The 
roof  fell  on  him  and  smashed  him,  lying  there.  Walt 
had  gotten  up  early  and  was  going  along  the  street 
with  little  Pepe.   The  jolt  knocked  them  over. 

"Where's  Walt  now?" 

"Sitting  in  the  plaza." 

I  went  to  the  plaza,  picking  my  way  through  the 
piles  of  mud  bricks  lying  in  the  street.  There  were 
hammocks  slung  from  walls  that  were  still  standing 
and  women  sat  in  them,  crying.  I  found  Walt  sitting 
in  the  plaza  near  the  statue  of  Anzoategui.  The 
statue  was  off  the  base,  lying  partly  buried  in  the  con- 
crete walk.  Walt  sat  there,  very  straight,  his  hands 
on  the  head  of  his  cane.  He  didn't  look  blind  at  all, 
sitting  there.  He  was  dressed  in  a  clean  white  suit 
and  he  wore  a  foulard  tie  with  red  in  it.  I  sat  be- 
side him. 

"Susan's  dead,  Ken,"  he  said. 

"Yes." 

"Why  didn't  I  die?"  he  said. 

Scotty  was  dead  and  Horner  and  Frank.  It  was 
all  right  about  Scotty.  It  was  just  as  well  about 
him.  He  had  to  stay  drunk  and  then  he  wasn't  happy 
except  for  snatches.  He'd  had  trouble  at  home  and 
he  couldn't  go  back  and  he  cried  a  lot  when  he  was 
drunk.    It  was  all  right  about  Horner,  too,  of 
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course.  He'd  have  gone  home  and  been  miserable 
and  come  back  to  rot,  just  like  Walt  said.  It  was 
different  about  Frank,  though.  Frank  had  been  all 
right.  He'd  gotten  a  kick  out  of  everything,  out  of 
anything  at  all.  Frank  shouldn't  have  died.  Webb 
got  away,  too,  the  ass.  That  was  all  right,  though. 
It  was  all  right  about  Webb.  He'd  be  all  right  at 
home.  He'd  be  a  great  guy  at  home,  telling  all  about 
Lolita.  He'd  been  miserable  here  but  he'd  be  all 
right  at  home.  I  should  have  died,  of  course.  I 
should  have  been  there  in  my  bunk  beside  Frank's 
hammock  and  been  smashed. 

A  steamer  had  landed  at  the  port  with  food  and 
doctors  and  coffins.  There  were  small  boats  bringing 
the  stuff  up  the  river  from  the  port.  Walt  and  I 
walked  over  to  the  river  and  stood  on  the  bridge. 
I  watched  the  relief  boats  land  and  told  Walt  about 
everything  that  was  going  on. 
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